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INTEOD^CT10^J. 



I The Bevcnlcentli century is commonly 
I tliiit in which proee writing, both in 
I Duglaud, firet assumed the polish and elegance whidi- 
I have Btnce been the characteristics of the best 
I writers. In Franco this improvement is deservedly 
■attributed to the genius of Pascal. In England it 
a begun by Hooker and Milton, but was carried 
) greater perfection by Sir William Temple and 
■Dryden. To Sir William Temple Johnson gives 
1 praise of having been " the first writer who 
! cadence to English prose." And, though no 
Jtwo critics could well be more different in the 
Bgeneral character of their minds than Johnson and 
"acanlay, the description whicii the latter gives of 
Temple's style may be regarded as an expansion ot 
that of the earlier writer : he calls it " a stylo sin- 
gularly lucid and melodious, .... which generally 
K-flowed along with careless simplicrty, but occasion- 
tftlly rose even into Ciceronian magnificence " ; while 
ryden, whose earliest prose works were written a 
r years after those of Temple, and while that 
tatesman was at the height of his reputation, may, 
bfithont derogating from his claim to originality, be 
" irly supiwsod to have studied and profited by 
TeiTipk-'s oiitiniple. And llullam, in the cWtw^W' 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

which he gives of Dryden's prose, seems in some 
degree to embody the praise bestowed on the melo- 
dious cadence and careless simplicity of Temple. Its 
" excellence," as he describes it, " is an ease and 
apparent negligence of phrase," .... "a variety 
and copiousness of idiom," " a change of measure " 
and "variety of language," the style, in short, of 
one whose aim is "to please, in which he seldom 
fails." ^ So perfect indeed and complete was his 
t mastery over the language, that Mr. Fox, whose 
'accomplishments as a scholar were of the highest 
order, when preparing his 'History of James II.,' 
laid down as a rule for his own composition that in 
the entire volume he would use no word which was 
not to be found in Dryden. The rule was not a 
very reasonable one, but it shows how especially 
high was the esteem one so well-acquainted with 
the works of all our great writers set upon the 
model whom he thus selected. And Dryden's claim 
to originality is asserted in the strongest way by 
Johnson, who calls him " the father of English 
criticism; Ihe writer who first taught us to deter- 
mine upon principles the merit of composition." 

The superior renown of his poetry has thrown his 
prose into the shade ; but it will surely bo allowed 
that compositions thus extolled by Johnson, Fox, 
and Hallam deserve to be generally known ; and the 
present volume, though but a selection from his 
Essays, may, it is hoped, enable the reader to form 
some idea of the qualities which have earned com- 
mendations so high, from men so well qualified to 
form an opinion upon literary excellence. 

* Hallam's Review of Scott's edition of Dryden's works. 
Minhurgh Revieto, Oct. 1808. 



INTRODUCTION'. 

Drydcn is one of those writers whose personal 
hiatoiy is to botuo extent connected with tho historj 
of his time ; and therefore it ecema desirable 1 
preface any selection from his works with i 
^etch of his career. 

John Drydeii was a member of a fair 
knightly rank long settlod in Northamptonshire a 
bis grandfather. Sir Erasmus Dryden, having be«Y 
one of the Eret baronets created by James I., whet>« 
that sovereign hit upon tho singular method ( 
replenishing his exchequer by inventing i 
order of inferior nobility, and putting it up for 
sale. He was bom in 1631, was educated at West-^ 
minster School, and Trmity College, Cambridge ; 
and on the death of his father, in 1654, succeeded 
to a small estitte, which he regarded as sufficient to 
justify him in adopting literature as his profesaiou, 
preference to any other, such as the law, whose i 
ifits might be more considerable and moro 
regular. As a boy he had won the praise c 
celebrated head-master of his school. Dr. Busby, by 
the facility and elegance of his translations froiQ' 
the works of some of the classical poets. And it wan j 
in poetry that he conceived himself best qualified^ 
to exeel ; the more so since, though 
The bigntB ff the iron time 
Had deemed hia harralees art a arime," ' 

the melodious lyrics of Waller and Cowley were 
beginning to bring back the nation to a better 
tuste, and poetry and poets seemed likely to become 
fashionable. His first essay, however, 
showed thut he was not mtes'' in both senses of the 
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IKTllODUCTIOK. 
word. Some of his neai'eat relatives Iiml embracefl 
the tenets and politics of the PuritauB ; and, even 
after Cromwell was dead, had apparently con- 
vinced liim that Kichard Cromwell'ti supremacy 
>vas as firmly established as that of his father had 
been ; and Drydon therefore thought to establish 
himself in the favour of the new Protector by an 
elegy which he entitled, " Heroic Stanzas on the late 
Lord Protector; " which was generally admitted to 
be the best poem written on the subject, though 
Waller himself was among hia rivals. 

But he soon found out that he Lad been miEtakcn 
in his anticipations. Charles II. recovered his throno 
amid the acclamations of his subjects, and Ui-yden 
hastened to efface the recollection of the eulogies of 
the departed tyrant by an equally elabosate predic- 
tion of the glories and blessings which were in store 
for the land through the restoration of the monarch 
whom "AstrEcaHedux," or "Eetuming Justice "was 
leading back to it. His prophetic praise of the 
sovereign who was to betray the interests of his 
kingdom to Louis XIV., and to sacrifice the lives of 
Kcores of subjects, whom he knew to be innocent, to 
the perjuries of Titus Oat«s, was not much better 
founded than his glorification of the uauiper who 
had massacred the inhabitants of Drogheda and 
Wexford in cold blood, and had sold hundreds of 
Englishmen to work as slaves in the West Indies 
for no other offence but that of having fought for 
their king. Such as it was, however, it gave him 
nn opportunity of showing the restored king his 
wit, a quality which th^t prince valued far more 
than patriotism or honesty; for when Charles told 
JJju that he had read both his odes, but that, so fur 
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pa he waa a juJge, he liked that on Otoinwcll Ijcb) 
Dryden replied that nothing could he more natural 
einco poets always succeeded hotter in. fiction tliaii 
ia truth. However, hia poetry and his wit comhiued 
not only gained him tho favour of the Merry 
Monarch, bnt led also tti his being selected as one of 
the original Fellows of the new Eoyal Society, 
which Sir W. Scott fairly points to as a proof of the 
estimation in which his talents were already held ; 
though his learning and scholarship, such as they 
were, were hy no means of a scientific character, 
was as a literary and not as a seientlfic man that ho] 
proposed to win a name for himself. And, as hi 
critical judgement made liim feel that there 
great room for a reform in our poetry, which 
too often composed without any effort at harmony,! 
authors seeming to coneider it suffleient if tho liiii 
ended with something like a rhyme, he set himself 
to work to polish English verse into a greater regu- 
larity and smoothness, and at the game time 
purify it of tho false metaphysical wit which hi 
latterly been in fashion, and was still allowed 
Cowley to perplex his readers. 

He was by nature a courtier as well as a critic.] 
and liie Dest attempt at anything higher than 
aong or a prologue was called forth by the exploi' 
of Prince Kupert and the Duko of Albemarle in the 
naval campaign of 1665, which ho celebrated in i 
long ode written in the four-line stanza, to which hi 
gave the title of " Annua Mirabilia, or the year of, 
Wonders," and which contains passages of groi 
apirit, though often disfigured by others whii 
show that he had not yet completely emancipat' 
Limsolf from the metaphvMical faahion of llie da; 
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But odes of tliie tdnd, though useful to hiui ae. 
gaining for him the favour of persons of influence, 
brought tut little profit. The age of Charles II, was 
not ti reading iige ; but it waa eminently a play- 
going one ; and, as the author of a successful play 
was entitled to considerahlo payments from the 
managers of the theatres whei'e they irere per- 
formed, he began to apply himself with great in- 
dttstry to dramatic composition ; pouring forth tra- 
gedies and comedies with unexampled rapidity. He 
oomposed them in rhyme, in compliance with the 
■fancy of the king, whose taste during his exile on 
, the Continent had been formed on the French modeL 
But, though greatly admired in their day, they are 
now but little read; nor, though there are fine 
'paeeages in his tragedies (since indeed it was im- 
posaible for him to write tamely), do they deserve 
mora attention, for his genius waa essentially un- 
j -dramatic, while his comedies are sadly tainted with 
I the licentiouBness of the age. So prolific, however, 
was his talent, that in the course of a dozen yeira he 
wrote a greater nuuiber of plays than any previous 
dramatist; and it was probably in some degree 
because he at last found his dramatic vein ex- 
hausted, that he began to apply himself to other 
kinds of poetry; to satire, to which of all kinds of 
poetry he seems to have been most partial ; and to 
translations from the classics, which the London 
publishers preferred to more original efforts. And 
it was to this change in his views that the Essays 
are owing which are contained in the present 
volume. 

The last years of the reign of Charles II. w ere 
agitated by a series of violent party struggles. 
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Viufamanii perjuries of Oatcs, even after their false- 
hood was exiHJsed, had Btill left behind them a deep 
suapicion of the designB of the Eoman Catholics; 
and Lord Shafteabnry, who had been one of the 
most Bul>tle aud zealous Bupporters of the aceusa- 
tiona brought against them, availed himself of the 
general dislike with which the Duke of Tork waa 
regarded to weave a fresh plot, the object of which 
was to exclude the Duke from the succeasion to tlie 
throne, in favour of the Duke of Monmouth, whom, 
of all bis illegitimate children, Charles was under- 
etood to regard with the greatest favour. Drj-den bad 
recently succeeded Sir W. Davenant in the office of 
I'oet Laureate, and thought that his appointment gave 
the government a claim to his services to aid it in 
discrediting and defeating so unwurthy an intrigue ; 
and under this impreseion he, in 1681, produced 
the satire of ' Absalom and Ahitophel'; Monmouth 
being Absalom, Shaftesbury the false councillor 
Ahitophel ; while he took the opportunity, in the 
portrait of Zimri, of revenging himself on the Duke 
of Enokingham, who, some years before, had ridiculed 
his tragedies in a burlesque play, entitled * The He- 
bearaal.' No previous work of the kind had then, 
it may probably be said even now that none has, 
ever displayed a more brilliant combination of wit, 
invective, and argument ; qualities so conspicuous 
throughout the whole performance, that some 
critics bad not hesitated to pronounce it the finest 
production of his genius. But we can hardly 
think that any satire deserves such praise. .QLtjje 
hig hest cla at of poetry, a cheerful, RenJ al spirit 
o_Bo among the mqsj; essent ial _ qualitiOy ; 
le the prmdpal ingredients in all satire ekn 
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bittomeaB and ill-natiire. HoweTer, at the time, ihfl 
more extreme its severity the more certain was it 
to win the approval of all with whoso political 
views it coincided. Its succces led him to fresh 
exertions in the same line ; and in rapid successioit 
he put forth two more satires ; one, entitled ' The 
Medal,' in which he renewed his attack on Shaftes- 
bury with unabated vigour and efficiency ; the other, 
to which he gave the name of ' MacFlecknoe,' from 
Flecno, an obscure poet of the day, being dictatoil 
by his own personal and weak jealousy of a crowili 
of inferior poets, whom some of his enemies had 
Hp as hia rivals, but whom it would have been m 
consistent with his own dignity, as well as w 
their deserts, to regard as beneath his notic 
These were his only satires; but during the 
mainder of his life he continued to pour forth poems 
of all kinds with unexampled profuaion. Two were 
on the subject of religion ; the first of which, styled 
' Religio Laici,' Sir Walter Scott regards as warrant- 
ing a favourable opinion of his sincerity 
wardu embracing the Eoman Catholic religion ; whi 
\ the second, ' The Hind and Panther,' is a justiflca-' 
' tion of hia conversion : the plot is singular, and lu 
the highest degree absurd, bat it contains passages 
of as rich imagery and fancy as, perhaps, any other 
of hifl works. But the chief employment of hia 
latter years, as baa been already intimated, was 
translation; and in 1685 he published a volume of 
translations from a variety of the classical poets. 
Theocritus, Ovid, Lucretius, and others, to which 
he prefixed that " Preface on Translation " which 
forma the second of the essays here published. 
Mubseiiuent volume of translations from Juvenal 
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) the elaborate " Essay ti 
" which ia pi-cfixed to them, and which occi 

■ ]iieB the first place in the preseut volume. And the I 
iilvcmr with which these tranBlatioiiB were receiTed I 
led to his undertaking of a still greater work, th»1 
translation of the entire works of Virgii. It 

■ completed in lGi)7, and has been extolled ■ 
I great unanimity aa any translation in 

lany language. Pope afterwards pronounced it the 

■ " most noble and spirited translation " that had ever 1 
^l)eeu. made. Johnson deacribed it as a work that ' ■ 

" had satisfied his friends and silenced his enemies." I 

lAnd succeeding generations have not disturbed the J 

'erdict. Yet it may be doubted whether the very ■ 

Icreatest and most vigorous genius can produce a fl 

Batiafactory translation of any long poem. Bentley, V 

i is well known, told Pope his translatlyn of the 1 

J* Iliad' was a pretty poem, but must not be called 1 

■Xlomer. And wo confess a feeling that that judge- J 

' ment is equally applicable to every translation of J 

every poem on a large scale, even to translations fl 

from one modern language into another, to transla- H 

tiona of the ' Orlando,' or the ' Gerusalerame Libo- I 

rata,' as much as to translations of the 'Iliad' o- B 

'.^Ineid.' Many of our poets, and Dryden hinis It'H 

among them, have had distinguished success in the- ■ 

r-veraion of abort lyrics. A single instance may lia ■ 

Buflicient to show this ; his translation of Horaoe'H I 

H nie potens Bui H 

K Licluaque degct, oui licet in diem ^M 

H Dixiaee vixi, crna vel atrft ^H 

^t Nttbe poluni pater occnpato ^H 

H Vd iolo puto: iioti tiimi>n irritum ^M 

H Quodtunque rctrn eat, cfGciot; seque ^M 

H Iilffliigtt, iafoctutuque rcddot, ^H 

■ Qiioil Aliens gcmel hora \c:*il.~Od. id. 29. ■ 
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Hnppf tlie man, and hnppy he alone, 
He who can nill to-iiuy his own. 
He who, secure within, uan say 
To-morrow So thy woiet, for I Imve lived tchdnf. 

Be Mr or foul, or rain or ahino, 
Tlie joyB I have poxseeaed, iu apite of fate 

Not Heaven Itaelf upon the jHist has power, 
But, what has boeu, has been, luid I've hod my 



day. ^H 
luy honv^^H 



ia actnowledged to "be both vigorous and faithfiiT; 
and Cfttullns's translation of Sappho's ode on the 
happiness of the lover sitting opposite to hie 
luistrcas ma; be talfen as another example of the 
^^H , poesibility, to a great extent, of ittfuging the spirit 
V of a short lyric into another language. But that, 
it may be feared, mnat be the limit of succesHful 
translations. 

Dryden did not confine himself, even in this line, 
to translations from the dead langnages. He re- 
garded the language of Chaucer's time as having 
become so obsolete that, in order to make the ' Can- 
tc-rbury Tales ' intelligible to the existing age, they 
I'equirod " translation " as much as if they had been 
written in Greek or Latin ; and, accordingly, ho 
now occupied himBelf in modernising some of the 
more spirited of the tales ; the ' Knight's Tale,' 
which from its principal characters he entitled 
■ Palamon and Arcite," and others : to which he 
added one or two poetical versions of tales from the 
* Decameron ' of Boccaccio. They have been highly 
extolled by the majority of critics, and severely 
disparaged by Mr. Hallam. But no one, we believe, 
has ever denied the pre-eminent merit of his " Ode 
on St. Cecilia's Day," better known perhaps by tho 
title derived from its subject of " Alexander's Feast." 
' Tho poet himself waa so confident of its merits that, 
Mcco2iling to a story related by Malouo, and repeated 
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T Sir"W. Scott, he affirmed on ( 
Bj-oung friend, who ]iftd expressed hia admiration ot 
jit, that " a nobler ode nevei had been produced, nor 
r would be." And even Mr. Hallam, a generally 
fticnld Clitic, though he deniea that the admiration 
(■generally bestowed on it is due either to " the enb- 
'Kniity of its conceptiooa or the richneaa of its lan- 
guage," yet admita that its " rapid tranaitiona, its 
mastery of language, and the springineaa of the 
whole manner, hurries the reader away, and leaves 
J little room for minnto criticiam, that no one has 
T qualified hia admiration of that noble poom." 
_ The present occasion, however, is not one for dis- 
cussing Dryden'a poetical merits. It ia as a prose- 
writer that we have to apeak of him in thia volume, 
• jand of hia prose critics have agreed to speak in 
^praiae not less unanimous than they have bestowed 
1 his poetry ; indeed, the quality which Johnson 
selects afi the peculiar characteriatio of hia poetry, 
3 sense," is, wherever it exists, both more oon- 
^spicuoua in, and more essential to, prose than to 
(poetry, inaamuch as prose is destitute of that 
metrical rhythm and variegated embellishment 
wth which verse can often conceal or disguise 
poverty or incorrectness of thought. And, in like 
, Scott's description of his powers form a 
' panegyric at least as suitable to a prose writer as 
b poet. As ho regards it, " the distinguishing 
E characteristic of Drydon's genius seems to ha' 
Tl>eeu the power of reasoning, and of espresaing 

n appropriate language." (' Life,' 
J-Applying these descriptions of his predominant 
lalities to his general prose style, we find 
l^oeo agreement between the praises which Juk'cvM'o.; 
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and Hallam beBtow upon it. The older writer aajii 

of liis prefaces or esaaye (in fact, all hia essays, 
with the exception of his " Parallel between Poetry 
and Painting," are prefaces), " None of them were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the formalitj- 
of a settled style, in which the first half of the 
sentence betrays the other. The clauses are never 
balanced, nor the periods modelled. Every word 
seems to drop by chance, though it falls into itt 
I proper place. Nothinj; is cold or languid ; the whole 
I is airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is little is 
gay; what is great is splendid. . . . Though all 
I is easy, nothing is feeble ; though all seems cai-c- 
less, there is nothing harsh ; and though, since bis 
earlier works, more than a century has passed, they 
have nothing yet uncouth or obsolete." Hallam'» 
criticism is : "Its excellence is an ease and apparent 
negligence of phrase, which shows, as it were, a 
powerful mind en deshahille, as it were, and free 
from the fetters of study," And he proceeds to extol 
its " variety and copiousness of English idiom." 
While a greater than either, Walter Scott, puts his 
merits still higher, saying ; " The prose of Drydeii 
may rank with the best in the English languago : 
it is no less of his own. formation than liis versificii- 
tion; ia ec[ually spirited, and C(iuully harmonious;" 
and proceeding to contrast it with the style of the 
most illustriouB of bis contemporaries, he adds. 
" Without the lengthened and pedantic sentences of 
Clarendon, it is dignified where dignity is becoming. 
and is lively without the accuioulation of straine^l 
and absurd allusions and metaphors, which wen; 
unfortunately mistaken for wit by many of 
Buthiir'a contemporaries." 
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f from this general aiirvey we descend to a more 

liiiTite investigation of each particular essay, we 

tall find more of natural acutoness anil jiidicionn 

icrvation, than of deep or accurate learning. 
, scholar, Johnson rightly places him helow Milton 
CowJey, but he bids us remember that "critical 
'inciples were then in the hands of a few, who 
gathered them partly from the ancients, and 
irtly from the Italians and French;" and that, 
he at least imported his science, and gave it what 
it M'anted before ; or rather he imported only the 
materials, and manufactured them by his own still." 
And this remark points out the qualities fur which 
to look in the following essays, and the 
mdard .by which we are to judge of them, 
not to expect to find in them any discussion of 
minute or verbal niceties of expression ; for, though 
Dryden himself, in his " Parallel between Poetrv' 
and Painting," claims credit for " understanding 
Latin as well as most Englishmen," we may, without 
doing him any injustice, surely regard his pro- 
ficiency in the classical languages as at best that of 
an accomplished gentleman, rather than of a pro- 
fessed scholar. But we may leasonably hope to 
find judgement founded on sound jiriociples, and 
guided by acute discrimination ; correctness of taste ; 
sensibility to excellence of various kinds ; candour 
to appreciate beauties; penetration to discern and 
,3|b warn against defects ; and for these qualities wo 
'lall not look in vain. We may perhaps think him 
littlo too lenient in liis refci'encea to such wiitars 
Statius, anil Clandian ; and we may b 
Wmewhut surpriacd or amused with the difference 
of tlu! advantages whir.h he conceives himself t*i 
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derive from tlie study of Horace and of Juvenal ; 
owing, as he expresses hitnself, more to the earlier 
writer for his instruction, to the later poet for his 
pleasure. But we cannot fail to see criticism of the 
highest class in the diflferences which he points out 
between the powers and style of Virgil and Ovid, 
and, among our own writers, to his comments on 
Spenser, Waller, and Milton, showing, in his re- 
marks on all, whether ancient or modem, his keen 
and unvarying sense of the superiority of Homer to 
all, though it did not lie within his plan to discuss 
the points in which that superiority consists. He 
even proposed, after he had completed his Virgil, 
and perhaps encouraged by the praises bestowed on 
that performance, to have followed it up by a 
translation of the * Iliad ;' and in the last volume he 
ever published he inserted a translation of the first 
book, and of one of the most exquisite passages in 
the whole poem, the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache in the sixth. In this latter, few probably 
will deny his inferiority to Pope (though Pope falls 
miserably short of the delicacy and pathos of the 
great original). In the first book, and especially 
in the speeches of Achilles and Agamemnon, that 
inferiority is perhaps not so clear ; though we may 
suppose that Johnson saw it, since he only honours 
it with the passing remark that, " Considering into 
whose hands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot 
but rejoice that Drydeu's project went no further." 
The prefaces, and prefatory essays of Dry den 
are so numerous and so generally valuable, that it 
is not very easy to make a selection. The principle 
which has guided the present editor has been, to 
select such as were the most characteristic of tlio 
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author, and most varied in their kind. That on 
Satire seemed to meet the first requirement, because 
satire was evidently a favourite class of composition 
with him, and that too in which he has always 
been held to excel pre-eminently. The " Essay on 
Translation " appeared to partake of both principles ; 
all his latter works were translations of one kind 
or another ; while an essay on original composition, 
like that on Satire, must evidently proceed, in 
many respects, on different lines from one on works 
which make no pretence to originality. And the 
subject of the third, the " Parallel between Poetry 
and Painting," is one which will probably have 
interest for a wider circle of readers than oould be 
attracted by purely literary criticism. 
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TO TIIL: KHitlT KOS0UE4DLE 

CHAELES, 

EARL OP DORSET AND MIDDLESEX, 



Y Loud, 

The wishes ami liesirea of all good men, which I 
tve attended your Lordship from your first appear- 
loe in the world, are at length accompUBhed in ■ 
rtir obtaining those honours and dignities which 
ra have 80 long deserved. Thero are no factions, 
irrcconcileable to one another, that are not 
in their affection to yoa, and the respect tho^' 
ky you. They arc equally pleasod in your pros- 
aity, and would be equally concerned in yowr | 
BiotioQ. Titus VeBpaHian was not more the delight ' 

hunian-kiud. The universal empire made hitii 
i]y more known, and more powerful, but could not 
tki! Mm moro beloved. Hq had greater ability of 
iug good, bnt youv inolination to it is not less : 
(I, tliougb yon could not extend your beneficenee 
tomuny peiisuus, yet you have lost as few days an 
ftl excellent omperi.>r, and never had his complaint 

niftbe when j-ou went to bed, that tlio sun had 
Citia upou you iu vnin, when yiiu hiid tlif oinror- 
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tunity of relieving some unhappy man. This, my 
Lord, has justly acquired you as many friends as ■ 
there are persons who have the honour to bo known, 
to you : mere acquaintance you have none ; you have, 
drawn them all into a nearer line ; and they w^ho.^^ 
have conversed with you are for ever after inviolably ' "5 
yours. This is a truth so generally acknowledged t 
that it needs no proof: it is of the nature of a first ^ 
principle, which is received as soon as it is proposed, , 
and needs not the reformation which Descartes usee! .^ 
to his : for we doubt not, neither can we properljir. . ■ 
say, we think we admire and love you, above al|| 
other men : there is a certainty in the proposition|r 
and we know it. With the same assurance can % ,. 
say, you neither have enemies, nor can scarce liav^.' 
any; for they who have never heard of you caA 
neither love or hate you ; and they who have, caij^ 
have no other notion of you than that which thejBi 
receive from the public, that you are the best o^ 
men. After this, my testimony can be of no fartheif 
use, than to declare it to be day-light at high-noon |: 
and all who have the benefit of sight can look up a# 
well, and see the sun. 

It is true I have one privilege v/hich is almos^ 
particular to myself, that I saw you in the east a1 
your first arising above the hemisphere ; I was 
soon sensible as any man of that light, when it w^ 
but just shooting out, and beginning to travel upwaii" 
to the meridian. I made my early addresses to 
your Lordship, in my essay of Dramatic Poetiy; 
and therein bespoke you to the world, wherein I 
have the right of a first discoverer. When I mm 
myself in the rudiments of my poetry, without name 
or reputation in the world, having rather the am- 
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['bition of a writer than the skill ; when I was draw- 
ing the outlines of an art, without any living master ^ 
to instruct me in it ; an art which had been better ( 
praised than studied here in England, wherein 
Shakespeare, who created the stage among us, had 
I rather written happily than knowingly and justly : -^ 
and Jonson, who, by studying Horace, had been ^ 
acquainted with the rules, yet seemed to envj' pos- 
terity their knowledge, and like an inventor of somo 
useful art, to make a monopoly of his learning : 
when thus, as I may say, before the use of the load- 
stone, or knowledge of the compass, I was sailing in 
a vast ocean, without other help than the pole-star 
of the ancients, and the rules of the French stage 
amongst the modems, which are extremely different 
from ours, by reason of their opposite taste; yet, 
even then, I had the presumption to dedicate to your 
Lordship : a very unfinished piece, I must confess, 
and which only can be excused by the little expe- 
rience of the author, and the modesty of the title, An 
Essay. Yet I was stronger in prophecy than I was 
in criticism ; I was inspired to foretell you to man- 
kind as the restorer of poetry, the greatest genius, 

\'^ ike truest judge, and the best patron. 
■ . '' Good sense and good nature are never separated, 
*" though the ignorant world has thought otherwise. 

■^ Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and can- 
dour, is the product of right reason, which of neces- 
sity will give allowance to the failings of others, by 
considering that there is nothing perfect in mankind ; 
and, by distinguishing that which comes nearest to 
excellency, though not absolutely free from faults, 
will certainly produce a candour in the judge. It 
is incident to an elevated understanding, like youx 
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Lordahip'e, to find out the errors of other men ; 
it is your prerogative to piirc(on tlieia ; to look 
ploftsiire OD those thiugs wliich are somewhat 
genial and of a remote kindred to your owu 
ceptions ; and to forgive the mauy failings of thoi 
who, with their wretched art, cannot arrive to tin 
heights that you poasesa from a hap]iy, abtmdl 
and native genius ; which are as inborn to yoa 
they were to Shakespeare, and, for aught I km 
to Homer, in either of wliom we find all arts 
Boienoes, all moral and natural pliilosophy, withi 
knowing that they e\'er studied them. 

'i'here ia not an English writer this day li' 
I who is not perfectly conTinced that your Lordsl 
excels all others in all the several parts of poel 
which yuu have undertaken to adorn. The i 
vain and the most ambitious of our age hare 
dared to asstirae so much as the competitors 
ThemistocJes ; they have yielded the first ph 
without dispute, and have been arrogantly oouti 
to be esteemed as second to your Lordship, 
even that also with a " Imge eed jwWmi interei 
If' there have been or are any who go farther 
their self-conceit, they must bo very singular 
their opinion ; they must bo like the officer in. 
jdi^, who was called captain, lieutenant, 
company. The world will easily conclude whether 
BUCh unattended generals can ever be capable of 
making a revolution in Paniassus. 

I will not attemiit, in this place, to say any thiBg^, 
particular of your lyrie poems, though they 
the delight and wondei" of this iige, and will ' 
envy of the next. The subject of this book coiil 
ma to .Satire; and in tluit, an author of y 
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'.qiiality (whose aslies I shall uot disturb) has given I 
'yoB all the coniraenilation which his Belf-snflicionoy 1 
could afford to any man: "The test good inan,u 
iWith the worst-natured Muso." In that character* 1 
inethinks, I am reading Jonson's verses to the I 
memory of Shakespeare ; anfinaolent, eparing, and I 
invidioaa panegyric, where good-nature, the most I 
godlike commendation of a man, is only attributed | 
I your person, and denied to your i^Titings; for I 
3iey are everj-whei-e so full of candour, that, lika I 
Homce, you only expose the follies of men without J 
irraigning their vicoB ; and in this excel him, thiit J 
to\i add that pointedness of thought which is visibly^ 
panting in our great Roman. Thereis more of salt | 
n all your verses than I have seon in any of the "f 
nodoms or even of tlie ancients ; hut you have 1 
>een sparing of tho gall, by which means you have I 
tleased all readers, and offended none. Doune a lone, h 
if all our countrymen, hail your talent, but wa 
lappy enough to arrive at your vereification. And, 
irere he translated into numbers and English, he 
iruuld yet be wanting in the dignity of express ion. > 
Phat which is the prime virtue and chief ornament 
S Virgil, which distinguishes him from the rest c^J 
mters, is so conspicuous in your verses, that it| 
ftSts a sh&dow on all your contemporaries ; 
iannot be seen, or but obscurely, while you 
OTsent. You ciiual Ucmne in the variety, niulti-]^ 
dioity, and ch'uoe of thoughts; you excel him iaj 
iho m nnnor and the words. I read you both witliB 
u samu admiration, bun itA with the same delight,* 
io ftflbcta the mcta])by8ica , not only in his satires, J 
lit in liis amoixius vei-aes, where nature only 
iiuulil reign ; und per[ilex'.'S tho minds of t!us fa.i.i^ 
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sex with nice speculations of philosopliy, when he 
should engage their hearts and entertain them with 
the softness of love. In this (if I may be pardoned 
for so bold a truth) Mr. Cowley has copied him to a 
fault ; so great a one, in my opinion, that it throws 
liis Mistress infinitely below his Pindariques, and his 
latter compositions, which are undoubtedly the best 
of his poems, and the most correct. For my own 
]>art, I must avow it freely to the world, that I 
never attempted any thing in satire, wherein I have 
not studied your writing^s as the most perfect model. 
I have continually laid them before me; and the 
greatest commendation which my own partiality 
can give to my productions is, that they are copies, 
and no farther to be allowed than as they have 
something more or less of the original. Some few 
tcmches of your Lordship, some secret graces which 
I have endeavoured to express after your manner, 
have made whole poems of mine to pass with appro- 
bation : but take your verses altogether, and they 
are inimitable. If therefore I have not written 
if)etter, it is because you have not written more. 
You have not set me sufficient copy to transcribe : 
and I cannot add one letter of my own invention, of 
wliich I have not the example there. 

It is the general complaint against your Lordship, 
and I must have leave to upbraid you with it, that, 
because you need not write, you will not. Mankind, 
that wishes you so well in all things that relate to 
your prosperity, have their intervals of wishing for 
themselves, and are within a little of grudging you 
the fulness of your fortune : they would be more 
malicious if you used it not so well, and with so 
much generosity. 
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Fame ia in itself a real gocul, if we may believe 
Cicero, who waa perhaps tgu fond of it. But even 
fame, aa Yirgil tells us, acquirea strength by going 
forward. Let Epicurua give indolence as an attri- 
bute to his goda, and place in it the happiness of the 
blest : the divinity which we worship has given na 
not only a, precept against it, but Ids own esamph 
to the contrary. The world, my Lord, would bo 
content to allow^ you a seventh day for rest; or, if 
you thought that hard upon you, we would not 
refuse you half your time : if you come out, like 
«ome great monarch, to take a town but once a yt 
it were for your diversion, though yon iiad 
meed to extend your territories: in short, if you' 
vem a bad, or, which is worse, an indifferent poet, 
v0 would thank you for your own quiet, and not 
ispose you to the want of youra. But when yoi 
Are so great and so successful, and when we have:! 
it necesBity of your writing, that we cannot eub-j 
st entirely without it ; any more (I may almost 
ly) than the world without the daily course of 
ordinary Providence, methinks this argument 
i.prev&il with you, my Lord, to forego a little of your 
■Topofiu for the public benefit. It is not that you are 
vader any force of working daily miracles, to proyaj 
your being; but now and then somewhat of extras 
ordinal^', that is anything of your production, 
X6quiaite to refresh your character. 

This, I think, my Lord, is a safGcient reproach tO' 
yon; and, should I carry it as far as mankind would 
authorise me, would be little less than satire. And, 
indeed, a provocation is almost necessary, in behalf 
fif the world, that you might be induced sometimos 
Id writ* ; and in relation to a multitude of BcriLiblers,,] 
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who daily pester the world with their insufferabla 
stuff, that they might be diBcoui-aged from writin'g 
any more. I complain not of their lampoons, and 
libels, though I have been the public marfc for mangsj 
years. I am vindictive enough to have repel 
foiiie by force, if I could imFtgine that any of 
had ever reached me ; but they either shot at ro' 
and therefore missed, or their power was so weai, 
that I might safely stand them, at the nearest 
distance. I answered not the Keheareal, because 1 
knew the author aat to himself when he drew the 
jucture, and was the vavy Eayee of his own farce. 
Because also I knew, that ray betters were moce 
concerned than I was in that satire : aud. lastly. 
because Mr. Smith ftnd Mr. Jonson, the main pillan 
of it, were two such languishing gentlemen in theit 
conversation, that I cuuld liken tlieia to nothing 
to their own relations, those noble charactere of 
of wit and pleasure about tlie town. The like 
siderations have hindered me from dealing with 
lamentable companions of their prose 
I am so far from defending my Poetry against thi 
that I will not so much as expose theirs. And 
my morals, if tiioy are not proof against tl 
attacks, lot mo be thought by i>oeterity, wliat tl 
authors would be thought, if any memory of th( 
' or of their «Titiugs, could endure so long aa 
another ago. But these dull makers of lampoons, as 
harmless as they have been to me, are yet of tlaii- 
gcrouB example to the public : some witty men may 
perhaps succeed to their designs, and, mixing senaa 
mth malice, blast the reputation of the most inno- 
cent amongst men, aud the most virtuous amongst 
women. 
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|j Heaven be pratBeil, our common libellere 
l^e from the imputation of wit, as of morality ; and 
Ithei-efore whatever mischief they have designed, 
jttiey have, performed but little of it. Yet these Ul 
iwriters, in all justice, ought themselves to bo ex- 
(POBed: aa Persius has given ns a fail' esamplo in his 
.first satire : which is levelled particularly at thorn 
and none is so fit to correct their faults, as he who ii 
jaot only clear from any in his own writings, but 
<fllso so just, that lio will never defame the good ; and 
;jfi armed witJi the power of verse, to pimish and 
i^Biake oxaniplea of the bad. But of this 1 shall have 
^occasion to apeak further, when I uomo to give the 

lefinition and eharacter of true satires. 
In the mean time, as a counsellor, bred op in the 

mowledge of the municipal and statute laws, raay 
mostly inform a just prinee how fai- his prerogative 

ixtonde ; 80 I ma,y be allowed to tell your Lordship, 
[who, by an undisputed title, are the king of poetSi 

nrliat an extent of power you have, and how lawfully 
^^ U may exercise it, over the petulant Bcribhlers of 
'this age. As Lord Chamberlain, I know, you are 
Absolute by your ofEiee, in all that belongs to the 
J and good-manners of the stage. You 
h, from thence scurrility and profanonoss, and 
^eetrttin the licentious insolence of poets and their^^ 
Hctors in all things that shock the public qniet, 
||b« reputation of private pei-sons, under the notion 

~f luunour. But I mean not the authority which is 

aaexed to youj' oifice ; I speak of that only which 

II inborn, and inherent to yonr jierson. What is 
inced in yon by an excellent wit, a masterly and 

Summanding genius over al'i wiiters : whereby you 
pre empowered, when yuu please, to ^vo 
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decision of wit ; to put your stamp on all that ought 
to pass for current ; and set a brand of reprobation 
on dipt poetry and false coin. A shilling, dipped 
in the bath, may go for gold amongst the ignorant ; 
but the sceptres on the guineas show the difference. 
That your Lordship is formed by nature for this 
supremacy, I could easily prove (were it not already 
granted by the world), from the distinguishing 
character of your writings ; which is so visible to me, 
that I never could be imposed on to receive for 
yours what is written by any others ; or to mistake 
your genuine poetry for their spurious productions. 
I can farther add with truth (though not without 
some vanity in saying it) ihat in the same paper, 
written by divers hands, whereof your Lordship was 
only part, I could separate your gold from their 
copper : and though I could not give back to every 
author his own brass (for there is not the same rule 
for distinguishing betwixt bad and bad, as betwixt 
^^ill and excellently good) yet I never failed of know- 
/ ing what was yours, and what was not; and was 
absolutely certain, that this, or the other part, was 
positively yours, and could not positively be written 
by any other. 

True it is, that some bad poems, though not all, 
carry their owner's mark about them. There is 
some peculiar awkwardness, false grammar, imperfect 
sense, or, at the least, obscurity ; some brand or other 
on this buttock, or that ear, that it is notorious who 
are the owners of the cattle, though they should not 
sign it with their names. But your Lordship, on 
the contrary, is distinguished, not only by the 
excellency of your thoughts, but by your style and 
manner of expressing them. A painter, judging of 
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me admirable piece, may affirm with certainty, 
lat it was of Holben, or Van Dyck ; bat vulgar | 
IS, and common drauglita, are easily mlBtakei 
lisapplied. Thus, by my long study of your 
lOrdship, I am arrived at the knowledge of your ■ 
Birtioular manner. In the good poeme of otlier men, i 
ke those artists, I can only say, this is like tho 
rangbt of such a one, or like the colouring of 
Bother. In short, I can only be sure, that it it 
Df a good master ; but in your performanc 
1 scarcely possible for me to be deceived. If yoti 
rite in your strength, you stand revealed at the 
Bt view ; and should you write under it, you can- I 
it avoid some peculiar graces, which only cost ma 1 
BBoond consideration to discover yon : for I must 
ly it, with all the severity of truth, thiit everj- line | 
'yours is-preeions. Your Lordship's only fault ii 
lat you have not written more ; unleM I could add I 
lother, and that yet a greater, hut I fear for tho I 
nblic the accusation would not be true, that you I 
) written, and out of vicious modesty will not |] 
iblUh. 

Tii^l has confined his works within tho compass ^ 
'eighteen thousand lines, and has not treated many | 
ibjects; yet he ever had, and ever will have, the I 
iputation of the best poet. Martial says of him. 
L&t ho oould have escelled Varius in Tragedy, and i 
orace in Lyric Poetry, but, out of deference to his 
9nda, he attempted neither. 

The same prevalenco of genius is in your Lord- 
lip; but the world cannot pardon your concealing 
, on the same consideration ; because we have 
tithei a living Varius, nor a Horace, in whoso | 
[Oelletioiue, bith of Poems, Odes, and Satires ] 
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have equalled them, if our language had not j'ioW«9 
to the Eoman majesty, and length of time had not 
added a reverence to the works of Horace. For 
good sense is the same in all or most ages ; and 
course of time rather improves nature, than impairs 
-her. What has been, may be again : another Homer, 
and another Virgil, may poasibly arise from these 
very causes which produced the first: though it 
ivould be imprudence to affirm that any such have 
appeared. 

It is manifest, that some particular agos have been 
more happy than others in the production of greaE 
men, in all sorts of arts and sciences ; as that of 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and the rest fbr 
Stage Poetry amongst the Greeks : that of Augustus 
for Heroic, Lyric, Dramatic, Elegiac, and indeed all 
sorts of Poetry in the persons of Virgil, Horace, 
VariuB, Ovid, and many others; especially if we 
take into that century the latter end of the common- 
wealth ! wherein we find Varro, Lucretius, and 
Catullus : and at the same time lived Cicero, Sallust, 
and Caesar. A famous age in modem times, fae 
learning in every kind, was that of Loi-cnzo da' 
Medici, and his son Leo X. wherein fainting was 
revived, and Poetry flourished, and the Greek laa- 
gnago was restored, 

Exam]>le8 in all these are obvious : hut what I 
would infer is this ; That, in such an age, it is pos- 
sible some great genius may arise, equal to any of 
the ancients ; abating only for the language. Fw 
great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other: 
and mutual borrowing and commeroo mak^ea 1" 
common riches of learning, as it docs of tho o' 
govorniuenL 
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^^L Ittit BiippOBD that Humur ami VirgiL were tlie ouly 
^K>ot« of their species, and that Kature was so muoli 
^Rrom out in producing them, that she is never ah!o 
ll to bear the like again ; yet, the example only holds ii 
Heroic Poetry ; in Tragedy and gatirg . 1 offermysell" 
to maintain againai some of our modern critics, that 
t.)iift afrp. i^ij d the last, particularly in England, liavc 
e xcelled the ancients in iJOth th ose kinds ; and, I 
would instance in Shakespeare of the former, 
^T'our Lordahip ia tlie latter sort. 
^br>ThuB I might safely confine myself to my native 
^Ksuntry ; but, if I would only cross the seas, I might 
^Hnd in France a living Horace and a Juvenal, ii 
^Hte:son of the adniiiable Boileau ; whose numbers 
^^■« excellent, whose expi-esstonB are noble, whose 
^^■kotights are just, whose language is pure, whose- 
^^btiie is pointed, and 'whose eeuse is close : what he 
^^^^nvs from the ancients, he repays with usury at 
^Hb own, in coin as good, and almost as universally 
^^Mluable : for, setting prejudice and partiality apart. 
^^Bougli he is our euemy, the stitmp of Louis, the 
^^Mtroa of all arts, is not much inferior to the medal 
^^■P OB. Augustus Oeesar. Let tlils be said without 
^^Ktering into the interest of factions and parties. 
^^B>1 relating only to the bounty of that king to men 
^^H learning and merit : a praise so just, that even we, 
^B>ho are his enemies, cannot refuse it to him. 
^^Klfowif it be permitted me to go back again to ' 
^^■la consideration of Epic Poetry, I have confessed, I 
^^Bftt no man hitherto has I'eaohed, or bo much as J. 
^Hbproached tn, the excellencies of Homer, of of f 
^^nrgil : I luust further add that Statius, the best 
^^MniiiicatoT next Virgil, knew not liow to design after 
^Km, ihuiigh lie had the model iu his eye ; that 
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Lucan is wanting both in design and subject, and 
is, besides, too full of beat and affectation; that, 
among the modems, Ariosto neither designed justly, 

/ nor observed any unity of action, or compass of time, 
or moderation in the vastness of his draught : his 
style is luxurious, without majesty or decency ; and 
his adventures, without the compass of nature and 
possibility: Tasso, whose design was regular, and 
who observed the rules of unity in time and place 
more closely than Virgil, yet was not so happy in 
his action; he confesses himself to have been too 
lyrical ; that is, to have written beneath the dignity 
of Heroic Verse, in his Episodes of Sophronia, 
Erminia, and Armida ; his story is not so pleasing 
as Ariosto's; he is too flatulent sometimes, and some- 
times too dry; many times unequal, and almost 
always forced; and besides, is full of conception, 

X points of Epigram and witticism ; all which are not 
only below the dignity of Heroic Verse, but contrary 
to its nature : Virgil and Homer have not one of 
them. And those who are guilty of so boyish an 
ambition in so grave a subject, are so far from being 
considered as Heroic Poets, that they ought to be 
turned down from Homer to the Anthologia, from 
Virgil to Martial and Owen's Epigrams, and from 
Spencer to Flecnoe; that is, from the top to the 
bottom of all Poetry. But to return to Tasso : he 
borrows from the invention of Boiardo, and in his 
alteration of his poem, which is infinitely the worse, 
imitates Homer so very servilely, that (for example) 
he gives the king of Jerusalem fifty sons, only 
because Homer had bestowed the like number on 
king Priam ; he kills the youngest in the same 
manner, and has provided his hero with a Patroclus, 
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Oiler anotliGr name, only to liring liim back to tho I 
I, wlieu liis friend was killed. The Fronch havt 
Merformed nothing in tiis kind, wMcli is not far below || 
bose two Italians, and subject to a tLouBand more I 
eflections, without examining their St. Lewis, their [ 
?i]celle, or their Alarique : the English have only to A 
jast of Spenser and Milton, who neither of them I 
raatedeitber genius or learning, to havo been perfect I 
Dets; and yet, both of them are liable to many ' 
snsureB, For there ia no uniformity iu the desigi; 
f ^ifiiiBM: he aims at the accomplishment of no 
aa action ; ho raises up a hero for every one of his 
jdventnreB; and endows each of them with i 
larticular moral virtue, which renders theni oil 
jual, without subordination or performance. Everj- ] 
De is most valiant in his own legend ; only we must j 
o them that justice to observe, that magnanimitj-,/ 
rhioh ifl the character of prince Arthur, t 
broughout the whole poem ; and succours the rest, 
Iften they are in distteae. The original of everj- 
anight was then living in the court of qneon I 
Elizabeth ; and he attributed to each of them, that I 
irtue which he thought most conspicuous in them ; 
a ingenious piece of flattery, though it turned not I 
aach to hia account. Had ho lived to Unieh bit> | 

oem, in the six remaining legends, it had certainly * 

sen more of a piece ; but could not have been 
jerfect, because the model was not true. But princo 
LrthuT) or his chief patron. Sir Philip Sidney, whom 

i intended to make happy by tho marriage of his , 
Uoriniuii dying before him, deprived the Poet both J 
f means and spirit, to aceoraplish his design : fur i 
he rest, his obsolete language, and the ill choice ot'M 

'a stanza, are lu'ilts but of tiie sei^ond raagtiitude : 
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for, notwithstanding the first, he is still intolligibl 
at least after a little practice : ami for tbe last, hw 
is the more to Ije admired, that, labouring under 
each a difRcnlty, his veraes ai-e bo j 
various, and hitrmouiuua, that only Virgil, wIm 
profesBedly imitated, hag surpassed him among 
Romans ; and only Mr. Waller among the Englisl 
As for Mr..Miltou, whom we all admire witb 
y much justice, his subject is not that of 
poem, properly so called. His design is 
of our happiness : his event ia not prosperous, like 
that of all other Epic ivorka : hia heavenly machines 
are many, and human persons are but two. But 1 
will not take Mr. Eymer'a work out of hia hands : 
he has promised the world a Critiqiie on that 
author ; wherein, though he wiU not allow his 
poem for Heroic, I hope he will grant us, that Uis 
thoughts are elevated, his words sounding, and that 
ao man has so happily copied the manner of Homer, 
oi so copiously translated his Griscisras, and th^ 
Latin elegancies of ^'irgii. It is true, he 
a flat thought, Bonietimes for a himdred li: 
gether, but it is when he is got into a track 
scripture: his antiquated words were hif 
not hie necessity ; for therein he imitated 
as Spenser imitated Chaucer. And though, 
haps, the love of their masters may have tvaui 
ported both too far, in tbe frequent use of them ; 
yet, in my opiniou, obsolete words may then be 
laudably revived, when either they are more eoi ~ 
ing, or m ore significant, than those in ptaol 
and, when their obscurity- is taken away, by * 
otheFwords toTTicni. whieli clear tbe' seiiseT 
iny; to the rule of Horace, for the admission of 
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rorda. But iu both chbcs a moderation ia fc 
ifljBerved in the use uf them. Tor mmeceBsary 
joinftgc, as well aa imncocBsary revival, runs into i 
fifeetfttion; a fault to be avoided on either hand, 
(e ither will I , i iiati£y-MiltQ n tor th is blank verse, | 
igh I may escuee him, by the example" of 
■annihal Caro, and other Italians, who have weed 
for whatever causes he alledges for the abolishing 
rhyme (which I have not now the leisure to 
ramine), his own particular reason is plainly this, 
lat rh ymo was not his talent : ho had neither the ' 
of doing it, nor the graces of it; which is 
fpst in hia Juvenilia, or verses written in his 
hiith ; where hia rhyme is always constrained and 

•d, and comes hardly from liim, at an age when j 
t soul is most pliant, and the passion of love 
.kes almost every man a rhymer, though not a ' 

By this time, my lord, I doubt not biit that you 

rondcr, why I have ran off from my bias ao long 

Igt^ther, and madu so tedious a digression from 

fctire to heroic poetry. But, if you will not excuse 

by the tattling (quality of age, which, as Sir 

Pilliam Davenant says, is always narrative ; yet I 

Ope the usefulness of what I have to say on this 

pbject, -n-ill qualify the remotenesa of it ; and thia 

the last time I will commi t the erimeof prefaces, 

trouble the world with my notions of anything 

it relates to verse. I have then, as you see, 

ibtwrved the failings of many great wits amongst 

te moderns, who have attempted to write an epio ■ 

loem : besides these, or the like an i mad vers ion a of | 

or other men, there is yet a farther re; 
tv«ti, why they cannot imasibly succeed so well as 
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tho ancients, oven though we could allow them not 
to bo inferior, either in genius or learning, or tho 
tongue in which they write, or all those other 
wonderful qualifications which are necessary to the 
forming of a true accomplished heroic poet. The 
fault is laid on our religion : they say, that Chris- 
tianity is not capable of those embellishments which 
are afforded in the belief of those ancient heathens. 

And it is true, that in the severe notions of our 
faith, the fortitude of a Christian consists in 
patience, and suffering, for the love of God, what- 
ever hardships can befall in the world ; not in any 
great attempts, or in performance of those enter- 
prises which the poets call heroi c ; which are com - 
^X.iiioi^ly ^'^^ effects of interest, ostentatio n^ pride.^m d 
wofldlylioiiours* Th at humility an f| TPRiornafin-n 
are ourprmie virtues ; and that these, iucludii no 
action^ "but that of the soul : whereas, on the con- 
trary, ah heroic poem requires to its necessary 
design, and as its last perfection, some great action 
of war, the accomplishment of some extraordinary 
undertaking, which requires the strength and vigour 
of the body, the duty of a soldier, the capacity and 
prudence of a general; and, in short, as much, or 
more, of the active virtue, than the suffering. But 
to this, the answer is very obvious. God has placed 
us in our several stations ; the virtues of a private 
Christian are patience, obedience, submission, and 
the like ; but those of a magistrate. Or general, or a 
king, are prudence, counsel, active fortitude, coercive 
jiower, awful commands, and the exercise of mag- 
nanimity, as well as justice. So that this objection 
hinders not, but that an epic poem, or the heroic 
action of some great commander, euterprised for the 
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iiumon good and honour of the Ciiristian cause, 
id executed happily, may te as well written now, 
I it was of old by the heathens ; provided the poet 
e endued with the same talents ; and the language, 
bough not of equal digTiJ-ty. yot, as near approach- \ 



ii; f to it as our modern barbarism will allo w, ■wbicli j 
all that can bo expected from our own or any 1 
ler now extant, though more refined ; and there- 
■e we are to rest conifintfidjjith that only inf eri- j 
.ty, which is not possibly to be remedied. 



i wish 1 could as easily removi,^ that other difB- 
alty which yet remains. It is objected by a great 
renoh critic, as well as an admirable poet, yet 

vjng, and whom I have mentioned with that , 

onour which his merit exacts from me, I mean I 

toileau, that the machines of our Christian religion, J 

1 heroic poetry, are much more feeble to support i 

le weight than those of Heatht-nisia. Their doc- I 

!, grounded us it was on ridiculous fables, was j 

et the belief of the two victorious monarchies, I 

e Grecian and llomau. Their gods did not only J 

terest themselves in the event of wars (which is 1 

be effect of a superior Providence) ; but also J 

wnscd the sevenil parties, in a visible corporeal I 

int, managed their intrigues, and fought thoir I 

Mrtles Bometimes in opposition to each other: i 

igu^ Virgil (more discreet than Homer m that I 
8t particular) has contented himself with the par- 

di^ of his deities, their favours, their counsels, or J 

ininiuids, to those whoso cause they had espoused, J 

itiiout bringing them to the outrageousness of I 

we. Now our religion, says he, is deprived of \ 

grotiteBt part of those maohincsr at least tho J 
Bjg in epic^oetry^ Though iit. THiolwieirj 
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in Ariosto, seeks out Discord, to send her among tlUr- ■• 
pagans, and finds her in a convent of friars, where 
Peace should reign, which indeed is fine satire ; and, 
Satan, in Taaso, excites Solyman to an attempt I)}- 
night on the Christian camp, and brings an host o£ 
devils to his assistance; yet the archangel, in the 
former example, when Discurd was restive, and 
would not lie drawn from her beloved monasteiy 
with fair words, has the whip hand of her, drags 
her out TS'ith many stripes, sets her, on God'fi name, 
ahout her husinesB ; and makes her know the dif- 
ference of strength betwixt a nuncio of heaven, 
and a minister of hell : the same angel, in the 
latter instance from Tasao (as if God had never 
another messenger belonging to the court, but was 
confined, like Jupiter to Mercury, and Juno to Iris^, 
when he seeB his time, that is, when half of the 
Christians are already killed, and all the rest are in 
a feir way of being rented, stickles betwbjt the 
remainders of God's host, and the race of fiends i 
pulls the devils backwards by the tails, and drives 
them from then- quarry' ; or otherwise tlie whole 
business liad miscarried, anil Jerusalem remained 
Tintaken. This, says BoUeau, is a veiy unequal 
match for the poor devils, who are sure to come by 
the worst of it in the combat ; for nothing is more 
eae^, than for an Almighty Power to bring his old 
rebels to reason, when he pleases. Consequently-, 
what pleasure, what entertainment, can be raiaei:| 
from BO pitiful a machine, where we see the e 
of the battle, from the verj- beginning of it; 
that, as we are Christians, we are glad that wi 
gotten God on our side, to maui our e 
we cannot do the work oorselves? For if the j 
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fed given the faitliful more courage, wliicli had 
«ost him notidng, or nt least had made them exceed 
(he Turks in number, then be might have gained 
^the victory for U8 ChristianB, without interesting 
n in the quarrel ; and tliat "witb as much ease, 
led as little credit to the conqueror, as when a 
^rty of one hundred soldiers defeats another, which 

insists only of fifty. 
' This, my Lord, I confess, is sucb an argument 
"'ftgainst our modem poetry, as cannot be answered 
ty tliose mediums which have been used. We can- 
not hitherto boast, that oxit religion has furnished 
I with any such machines, as have made the 
sngth and beauty of the ancient buildings. 
• But what if I venture to advance an invention of 
toy own, to supply the manifest defects "oTour new 
riters ? I am sufficiently sensible of my weakness ; 
Ebd it is not very probable that I should succeed in 
'i a project, whereof I have not had the least 
Int from any of my predecessors, the poets, or any 
f their seconds, and coadjutors, the critics. Yet we 
i the art of war is improved in sieges, and new 
mentB of death are invented daily ; something 
I philosophy and in mechanics is discovered 
almost every year : and the science of former agoa 
" 1 improved by the succeeding. I will not detain 
kit with a long preamble to that, which better 
idges will, perhaps, conclude to be little worth. 
J It is this, in short, That Christian poets have not 
Itherto been acquainted with their own strength, 
■they had searched the Old Testament as thoy ought, 
' might there have found the machines which 
J proper fur their work ; and those more certain 
y their effect, than it may bo the New TestamenV 
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is, in the rules sufficient for salvation. Tlie perusing 
of one chapter in the Prophecy of Daniel, and accom- 
modating what there they find, with the principles 
of Platonic Philosophy, as it is now christianised, 
would have the ministry of angels as strong an 
engine, for the working up heroic poetry, in our 
religion, as that of the ancients has been to raise 
theirs by all the fables of their gods, which were 
only received for truths by the most ignorant and 
weakest of the people. 

It is a doctrine almost universally received by 
I Christians, as well protestants as catholics. That there 
^ .'are guaHinp angels appointed by God Almighty as 
" j his vicegerents, for the protection and government 
■ of cities, provinces, kingdoms, and monarchies ; and 
those as well of heathens, as of true believers. All 
; this is so plainly proved from those texts of Daniel, 
that it admits of no further controversy. The prince 
of the Persians, and that other of the Grecians, are 
granted to be the guardians and protecting ministers 
of those empires. It cannot be denied, that they 
were opposite, and resisted one another. St. Michael 
is mentioned by his name, as the patron of the 
Jews, and is now taken by the Christians, as the 
protector-general of our religion. These tutelar 
genii, who presided over the several people and 
regions committed to their charge, were watchful 
over them for good, as far as their commissions could 
possibly extend. The general purpose, and design of 
all, was certainly the service of their Great Creator. 
But it is an undoubted truth, that, for ends best 
known to the Almighty Majesty of heaven, his pro- 
vidential designs for the benefit of his creatures, for 
the debasing and punishing of some nations, and the 
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exaltation and temporal reward uf othera, wei 
■Tviiolly known to these his niiaiBterB ; else why tlioee 
^{actioua quarrels, controversies, and battles, amoi 
thetusolvea, when they wei-e all united in tho s 
design, the service and honour of their common.! 
master? But being instructed only in the general,/ 
.and-aealoua of the main design ; and, as finite beingM 
inot admitted into the secrets of govomment, the lastl 
I resorts of Providence, or capable of discovering thai 
final purposes of God, who can work good out n' 
evil, as he pleases ; and irresistibly sways all, manne 
(rf events on earth, directing them finally for the- \ 
^t, to his creation in general, ami to the ultimate J 
md of his own glory in pailicular: they must ofl 
necessity be soiuctinics ignorant of the means oou-fl 
Aucing to those ends, in which alone they cs 
ind oppose each other. One angel, as wa may sup- 1 
jse tho prince of Persia, as ho is called, judging j 
lat it would be more for God'a honour, and the I 
jonefit of his people, that the Median and Persian I 
pnonarchy, when delivered from the Babylonish. I 
aptivity, should still be uppermost : and the patioi 
f the Grecians, to whom the will of God might be 
I10I6 particularly revealed, contending on the otlier 
id9i for the rise of Alexander and his successors, ^vhij 
e appointed to punish the backsliding Jews, and 
fliereby to put them in miml of their offences, thnt J 
f might repent, and become more virtuoits, antll 
nore observient of the law revealed. But how fan I 
6 controversies and appearing enmities of thosa 1 
^lirioDB creatures may bo carried ; liow theso oppo- I 
i may best be managed, and by what means' I 
onductod, is not my busincsa to shew or dctormiu 
o things must be left to the invention and jvi! 
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meat of the poet; if any of so liajijiy a g' 
now living, or any future agti cnu pi-oduce 
who, being conversant in the iihilosophy of Plato, i 
it is now acoommoiated to Christian nee; for (■ 
Virgil gives ua to underBtand by hia example) ho ■ 
the only proper person, of all othere, for an t 
poem, who, to his natural endowments, of a 1 
invention, a ripe judgment, and a strong meniora 
haa joined the knowludge of the liberal arts ( 
Kciencea, and particularly moral philosophy, 
mathematics, geography, and history, and with ■ 
these qualifications is bom a poet ; knows, and a 
practise, the variety of numbci's, and is iaaat< 
language in which he writes ; if anch a man, I b 
be now arisen, or shall arise, I am vain onoug 
think, that I have proposed a moilel to him 
which ho may build a nobler, a more beautiful, a 
mote perfect poem, than any yet extant, since i 
aucieilts. 
"" There is another part of these machines yet v 
ing ; but, by what I have said, it would have 1 
easily supplied by a judicious writer. He could ij 
have failed to add the opposition of_ ill spirits to d 
good; they have also their design, ever oppositaH 
that of heaven ; and this alone has hitherto been i 
practice of the moderns : but this imjiorfect systtj 
if I may call it such, which I have given, will i 
finitely advance and carry farther that hypothcs 
the evil spirits contending with tho good. For, l 
BO much weaker since their fall than those blca^ 
beings, they are yet snppr'sed to have a permit^ 
power of God, of acting ill, as, from their t 
praveJ nature, they have always the will of desijj 
ing it. A great testiiuony of whicli wo find ii 
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rrit, whan God Ahuiglit^' sTift'i?recl Satan to appear 
a the holy synod of the ftugels {a, thing not hitherto 
rawn into example by any of the poets'), and also 
&V0 him power over all things helonging to his 
irvant Job, excepting only life, 

Xow what these wicked spirits cannot compaBs 

Y the vast disproportion of their forces to those of 

le superior beings, they may by their fraud and 

Onning carry farther, in a seeming leagne, co: 

jderacy, or subserviency to the designs of son 

ood angel, as far as consists with his purity, 

offer such an aid, the end of which may possibly 

i diagiiised, and concealed from his finite know- 

Thia is indeed to suppose a great error i 
och a being : yet since a devil can appear like a 
ngel of light ; since craft and malice may som 
'mea blind for a while a more perfect under- 
anding; and lastly, since Milton has given ui 
cample of the like nature, when Satan appearing j 
ke a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of the s 
jrcunivented him even in bis own province, and 
I only for a curious traveller through those 

w-created regions, that he might observe therein < 
be workmanship of God, and praise him in l 
rorks. 

1 know not why, upon the sama supposition, ■ 
lome other, a fiend may not deceive a creature of J 
Bore excellency than himself, but yet a creature ; 
\i least by the connivance, or tacit permission, ot i 
3ie omniscient Being. 

Thus, my Lord, I have, as briefly as I could, giv 
|roor Lordship, and by yon the worli],a rude draught I 
)f what I hiivo been long labourin;^ in my imagUia- J 
lion, and wliat I liad intended to have put in prucliea 
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(though far unable for the attempt of such a poem) ; 
and to have left the stage, to which my genius never 
much inclined me, for a work which would have 
taken up my life in the performance of it. This, 
too, I had intended chiefly for the honour of my 
native country, to which a poet is particularly 
obliged : of two subjects, both relating to it, I was 
doubtful whether I should choose that of King 
Arthur conquering the Saxons ; which, being farther 
distant in time, gives the greater scope to my in- 
vention; or that of Edward the Black Prince, in 
subduing Spain, and restoring it to the lawful 
prince, though a great tyrant, Don Pedro the Cruel : 
which, for the compass of time, including only the 
expedition of one year; for the greatness of the 
action, and its answerable event; for the mag- 
nanimity of the English hero, opposed to the in- 
gratitude of the person whom he restored ; and for 
the many beautiful episodes which I had inter- 
woven with the principal design, together with the 
characters of the chiefest English persons ; wherein, 
after Virgil and Spenser, I would have taken occa- 
Bion to represent my li^dng friends and patrons of 

>' the noblest families, and also shadowed the events 
of future ages, in the succession of our Imperial" 
lines : with these helps, and those of the machines, 
which I have mentioned, I might perhaps have done 
as well as some of my predecessors; or at least 
chalked out a way for others to amend my errors in 

^ a like design. But, being encouraged only by fair 
words by King Charles 11., my little salary ill paid, 
and no prospect of a future subsistence, I was then 
discouraged in the beginning of my attempt ; and 
now age has overtaken me, and want, a more in- 
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fcaffi-rable eTiI, through the change of timus, has J 
.'wholly disenabled me. Though I nmst ever ao- I 
"fcnowledge, to the honour of your Lordship, and the- 1 
eternal memory of your charity, that since thia'l 
tevoiution, wherein I have ];atiently suffered the'l 
»uin of my small fortune, and the loss of that'l 
suhsistence which I had from two kings,.! 
frhom I bad served more faithfully than profitably I 
.0 myself, then your Lordship was pleased, out of no 1 
rther motive but your own nobleness, without any j 

mine, or the least solicitation from i 
iuake me a most bountiful present, which, at thiiti 
e, when I was moat in want of it, came moatB 
Bonably and unexpectedly to my relief. That] 
avonr, my Lord, is of itself sufficient to hind any.B 
rateful man to a perpetual acknowledgment, and* 
J all the future service, which one of my menu'l 
nndition can ever be able to perform. May the.B 
UmightyGod return it for me, both in blessing yoa^ 
), and rewarding you hereafter. I must not pre- 
,e to defend the cause for which I now suffer, be- 
te your Lordship is eng.iged against it ; but thi; 
nore jfou are so, the greater is my obligation to you ; 
"br your laying aside all the considerations of fc 
iikd parties, to do an action of pure disinterestod'J 
"larity. This is one among many of your shining' 
[nalities, which distinguish you from others of yoi 

: but let me add a farther tmth, that without^ 
) tics of gratitude, and abstracting from thciafl 
;, I have a most particular inclination to honouj 
lU ; and, if it were not too bold an espi-esaioi 
my, I love yon. It is no shnmo to be a poet, thougl 
^^ "« a bad one. Augustus Cwsar of old, i 

^ordinal Rioholieu of late, would willingly haval 
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boon Bixch; and David aud Solomon n'ere bu<^ 
Yon, who without flattery, are the best of ' 
present age in England, and would ] 
had you been bom in any other country, will re- 
ceive more honour in future ages, by that one 
excellency, than by all those honours to which.- 
your birth has entitled you, or your merits han 
acquired you — 

" Ne, foite, pudori 
Sit tibi miiBa Ifrs solera, lit cunlor Apnllo." 

I have formerly said in this epistle, that I could d 
tinguiah your writings from those of any otLera : 
is now time to clear myself from any imputation J 
self-conceit on that Bubject. I assume not to n 
•ny particular lights in this discovery; thoy t 
each only as are obvious to every man 
judgment, who lovea poetry, and understands j 
\,Your thoughts are always so remote from the t 
mon way of thinking, ijiat they are, as I may s 
of another species than the uonceptio 
poets ; yet, you go not out of nature for any of thei 
gold is never bred upon the surface of the grouiM 
but lies so liidden and so deep, that the mint 
are seldom found; but the force of wat«rs c 
out from the bowels of mountains, and e 
it amongst the sands of rivers : giving us of 1: 
bounty, what wo could not hope for by our se 
Thia success attends your lordship's thoughts, \ 
would lixik like chance, if it were not perpetual, g 
always of tlie same tenour. K I grant that t 
care in it, it is such a care as would be ineffectual a 
fruitless in other men. It is the " ciiriosa felicita 
which PetroniuB ascribes to Horace in his Odes, 
liavo not wherewithal to imagine so strongly, i 
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justly, and so pleasantly : in short, if -we have the I 

knowledge, we cannot draw out of it the s 
quinteBBenco : we cannot give it such a term, such a I 
propne^and siich a boanty ; something is deficient I 
"JEemanner, or the words, but more in the noble- ' 
ness of our conception. Yet when yoii have finiahed | 
all, and it appears ju its full lustre, when tha J 
jdiamond is not only found, but the roughness I 
inioothed, when it is cut into a form, and set i 
■gold, then wo cannot but acknowledge, that it is the ' 
perfect work ef art and nature ; -and every one -n 
te so vain, to think he himself could, have, per formed 
Jhe like, till he attempts it. It is just the descrip- 
ioii that Horace makes of Buoh a finiahod piece ; it ■■ 
ippears so easy, " Ut sibi (juivis apei'et idem ; sudet J 
uultuni, fruBtraque laboret, ausus idem." And be- j 
Bides all this, it is ytiur Lordship's particular talent to 
l^y your thoughts so close together, that were they 
doeer they would be crowded, and even a duo c. 
Hection would be wanting. We are not kept in I 
expectation of two good lines, which are to com© il 
Aftur a lung parenthesis of twenty bad; which i 
,e April-poetry of other writers ; a mixture of rain I 
id sunshine by fits ; yon are always bright, eveii 1 
lOst to a fault, by reason of the excess. There ii 
.tinnal abundance, a magazine of thought, and . 
yet a perpetual variety of entertainment ; which "' 

such an appetite in your reader, that ho is 
Hot cloyed with any thing, but satisfied with all. It 
that which the Homans call " Crena dubia "; wLera ' 
ere is such plenty, yet withal, so much diversity f 
id BO good order, that the choice is difficult betwixt I 
le excellency aud another ; and j-et the conclusion^ 
r a due climax, ia evermore the best ; that is, an a 
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conclusion ought to be, ever tlie most proper for its 
place. See, my lord, whether I have not studied 
your lordship with some application : and since you 
are so modest, that you will not be judge and party, 
I appeal to the whole world, if I have not drawn 
your picture to a great degree of likeness, though it 
is but in miniature: and, that some of the best 
features are yet wanting. Yet, what I have done is 
enough to distinguish you from any others, which is 
the proposition I took upon me to demonstrate. 

And now, my lord, to apply what I have said to 
my present business. The satires of Juvenal and 
Persius appearing in this new English dress, cannot 
so properly be inscribed to any man as to your lord- 
ship, who are the first of the age in that way of 
writing. Your lordship, amongst many other favours, 
has given me your permission for this address ; and 
you have particularly encouraged me by your perusal 
and approbation of the sixth and tenth satires of 
Juvenal, as I have translated them. My fellow- 
labourers have likewise commissioned me to perform 
in their behalf this office of a dedication to you ; and 
will acknowledge, with all possible respect and 
gratitude your acceptance of their work. Some of 
them have the honour to be known to your Lordship 
already ; and they who have not yet that happiness, 
desire it now. Be ]3leased to receive our common 
endeavours with your wonted candour, without 
entitling you to the protection of our common fail- 
ings, in so difficult an undertaking. And allow mo 
your patience, if it bo not already tired with this 
long epistle, to give you, from the best authors, tho 
iorigin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, and 
tho completcment of satire among the Komans. To 
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escribe, if iiot Jefiue. tlie nature of tliiit poem, with j 
tB several qualificatijaia and virtues, together with I 
bo several sorts of ii. i'To compare the escelleocies I 
,>f Horace, Persius, ana~iru venal, jjjid show the pai^ \ 
Ocular niannerB of their satireHL^Apd lastly, to give I 
account of this j ^ a-w way of verajpjj, which is 1 
ttcmpted in our performanco. All which, according I 
D the weakness of my ability, and the best lights I 
rhich 1 can get from others, ehali be the subject of 
ly following diBoourBo. t 

The moat perfect work of poetry, says our master j 
Ijistotle, is tragedy. TTis reason is, because it is the I 
united ; being more severely confined withiu I 
le rales of action, time, and place. The action in I 
itire, of a piece, and one, without episodes : the ] 
me liuiited to a natural day ; and the placo circum- I 
irilied at least within the compasB of one town or I 
ity. Being exactly proportioned thus, and uniform 
i all its parts, the mind is more capable of conipre- t 
jnding the whole beauty of it without distraction. I 
But after all these advantages, an. heroic poem is J 
irtainly the greatest work of human nature. The i 
i:iiitii-£ and perfections of the other are but me- 1 
leal ; those of the epic are more noble. Though ] 
!omer has limited hia place to Troy and the fields I 
jout it; his action to forty-eight natural days, ] 
hereof twelve are holidays, or cessation from huai- ] 
186, during the funerals of Patroolus. To proceed, J 
l& ftction of the epic is greater : the extension of I 
me enlarges the pleasure of the reader, and the I 
jJBodea give it more omamont, and more variety. J 
bo instruction ie equal; but in the first ia only I 
structivo, the latter forms a hero and a prince. I 

If it signifies an.rthing whicli of tht-m is of the 
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fflca-o ancient family, the test and mOBt abeolnte 
hei-oio poem was written by Homer lung lioforo 
tragedy ■was invonteii : bnt, if we consider the 
natural endowments, and acquired parts, which, aire 
neeesHary to make an accomplished writer in either - 
T" kind, tragedy reqiiirCB a less and more confined 
knowledge: moderate learning, and observation of 
the rules is sufficient, if a genius be not wanting. 
Btit in an epic poet, one who Jis worthy of that 
, name, besides an universal genius, is required 
universal learning, together with all those qualities, 
and aequisitions which I have named above, and as 
many more as 1 have, through haste or negligence, 
omitted. And after all, he must have exactly] 
studied Homer and A'irgil as his patterns, Aristotle 
and Horace as Lis guides, and Vida and Bosen ai^ 
their commentators, with many others, both Ita 
and French critics, which I want leisure here ij 
recommend. 

In a word, what 1 have to say iji relation to '^ 
: subject, which does not pstrticnlarly concern sutirtv 
is, that the greatness of an heroic poem, beyiMid 
that of a tragedy, may easily be discovered, Ij 
observing how few have attempted that work, in 
comparison of those who have written dramas ; and 
of those few, how small a nnmbcr have succeeded. 
But, leaving the critics on either Bide to contend 
about the preference due to this or that sort ot 
poetry ; I will hasten to my present business, which 
is the antiquity and origin of satire, aecording to 
tliose infonuations which I have received from the: 
leamed Casaubou, Heinsius, Eigaltius, Dacier, and 
the Dauphin's Jiivcnal : to which I shall add s 
observations of my owu. 
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^' There lias lioen .1 long clispiitu among 
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; the modem 
ritice, whether the EomanB derived their satire 
Bftom the Grecians, or first invented it themselves. 
^fuliuB Scaliger and HeinsiuB are of the first 
; Casaubon, Eigaltins, Daeier and the pub- 
ishor of the Danphin's Juvenal maintain the latter. 
t we take satire in the general signification of the 
ft>rd, as it is used in all modem languages for an l 
bvective, it is certain that it is almost as old as 
and though hymna, which are praises of 
God, may be allowed to have heen before it, yet the 
(lefamation of others was not long after it. After 
*lod had cnraed Adam and Eve in Paradise, the 
Haisband and wife excused themselves by laying tho 
Bpame on one another, and gave a beginning to 
HMioso conjugal dialogues in prose, which the poets 
^Bve perfected in verse. The third chapter of Job c 
Bfc one tif the first instances of this poem in Holy 
Bferiptnre, imless we will tako it higher, from the 
H|ltter end of the second — where his wife advises 
^Hm to curse his Maker. | 

Mi The original, I confess, is not much to the honour 
Us satire ; but here it was Nature, and that de- ' 
HpBTeil ! When it became an art, it bore better 
^■nit. Only we have learnt thus much already, that 
^Roffs and revilings are of the growth of all nations ; 
Bfctd consecjuently that neither the Greek poets 
^■nrowod from other people their art of railing, 
Hfeither nei^ded the Honians to take it from them. 
^B|iti eondderiug satire as a species of poetry, here 
^Bm war begins amongst tho critics. Scaliger the 
^Bttier will have it descend from Greece to Home ; 1 
^Bd derives the word satire from Satyrus, that j 
^pixed kind of animal ; or, as the aucicats thought ' 
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him, rural god, made up betwixt a, man and a g 
\>'itli a human head, hooked nose, pouting lipl 
hunch or struma under the chin, pricked ears, i 
upright horuB ; the hody shagged with hair, i 
ciallj froTu the waiRt, and ending in a goat, 'with 
the legs and feet of that ei'cature. Bat Casaubon 
and bis followers, with reason condemn tliiB deriva- 
tion, and prove that iiom SatyniB, the word aattra, 
as it signifies a poem, cannot possibly descend. Por 
satira ia not properly a substantive but an ad- 
jective, to which the word lanx, in English » 
charger or large platter, is understood, so that the 
Greek poem, made according to the manner of a 
satyr, and expressing his qualities, must properly 
be called satyrical, and not satyr. And thus far it 
is allowed, that tlie Grecians had such poems; bu^- , 
that they were wholly different in species from H 
to which the Komans gave the name of satyr. 
Aristotle divides all poetry, in relation 1 
progress of it, into Natui-e without art, art 1 
and art completed. Mankind, even the most bar-" 
barouB, have the seeds of poetry implanted iu them. 
The first specimen of it was certainly shown in the 
pnuses of the Deity, and prayers to him; and as 
they are of natural obligation, so they are likewise 
of Divine institution. Which Milton obscrvmg. in- 
troduces Adam and Eve every morning adoring God 
iu hymns and prayers. The first poetrj- was thus 
licgun. in tho wild notes of natural poetry, before 
tlie invention of feet and measures. The Grecians 
and Romans had no other original of their" poetry. 
Festivals and holidays soon succeeded to private 
worship, and we need not doubt but they v 
joined by the true God to liis own people; 
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lerp afterwards imitated by the heutlnjns ; wlici Ij 
e light of reason knew they were to invoke so 
perior Being in their necessities, and to thtank 1: 
r his benefits. Thus the Grecian hoUdayB wei-o I 
slehrated with offeringB to Bac'ihiiE and Ceres, and I 
ither deities, to whose bounty they supptsed they J 
rare owing for their com and wine, a,nd otlier lielps i 
f life. And the ancient Eomans, Horace tells r 
laid their thanks to mother Earth, or Vesta, to 
>us and their geniuB. iit the same n 
s all festivals have a double reason for their ] 
(stitution ; the first of religion, the other uf ri 
m, for the unbending of our minds, so both thu 
[reoiaus and KoinanB agrecil, after their fiaerifiec* 1 
'ere performed, to spend the i-emaimler of the day 
k sports and merriments; amongst which, songK 
nd dances, and that which they called wit, (ibr I 
rant of knowing better), were the chief enter- 

ments. The Grecians had a_iiotion_of satiits, ] 
torn I have already described; and taking them 
od the Sileni, that is, the yoiug satyrs and th'i ' 
|d. for the tutors, attendants and humble com- 
i of their Bacchus, habited themselves like ' 
e rural deities, and imitated them in their rustio ' ■ 
^nces, to which they joined songs, with some sort ' 
f rude haiinony, but without certain numbers ; and 
9 these they added a kind of chonis. 
The Komana also (as Nature is the same in all 
Csea) tliough they knew nothing of thoeo Grecian 
pii-gnds.nor had any communication with Gr< 
t had certainly young men, who, at their festivals, ■! 
need and sung after their uncouth ntanner, to a 
rtain kind of verse, which they called Satuniian ; 
iat it waop^re have no certain light frmn antirjuity 
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to discover ; hut we may coucluilf, thftt, like th»- 
Grecian, it was void of art, or iit least wi tli v ery 
,i feeble _begiiiiiings of it. Those ancient Eonians, at 
libeso holidays, which were a mixture of devotion and 
debauchery, had a custom of reproaching eacii other 
with their faults, in a sort of extempore poetry, or 
rather of tunahle hobbling vorso ; and they answered 
in the same kind of gross raillery ; their wit and 
their nkusic being of a piece. The GreoianB, says 
Casaubon, had formerly done the same in the persons 
of their petulant satyra ; but I am afraid he mistakeB 
the matter, ami confounds the singing and dancing 
of the satyrs, ivitU the rustical eutertainmeutB of the 
first Romans, The reason of my opinion is this : 
that Casaubon, finding little light from antiquity 
of these beginnings of poetry amongst the Grecians, 
but only these representatiouB of satyrs, who carried 
canisters, and cornucopias full of several fruits in 
their hands, and danced with them at their publio 
feasts ; and afterwards reading Horace, who makea 
mention of his homely llomaus jesting at one 
another in the same kind of solemnities, might 
suppose those wanton satyrs did the same, 
especially because Horace possibly might aeei 
him to have shown the oiiginal of all poetr_ 

{;encral, including the Grecians as well as Hona 

Vhough it is plainly otherwise, that he only de< 
scribed the beginning and first rudimente of poetry 
in his own country. The verses are these, which h^ . 
cites from the first epistle of the second book, v 
WUB written to Augustus — 

Agcicolco priffii, fortes, parToqno beat!, 
Condita poat frumeDla, Icvantes tempore fi.'ato 
t'orpoB et ipaam animum spe fluia diiia fcTEMitetii. 
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Cum eoviia apemm piieris, et oonjuga fldlL, 
Tellnrem porco, Silvaunrn lacte pfabant, 
Kloribiia et vino geniiim, mcmncBm lirevis osvi ; 
FesceuniuB per liunc invonta licentia iiiiirein 
Vereibufl allerais opprobria msticia fudit.'' 

"Oiir brawny clowns of old, wlio torn'd the Bail, 
Content with little, and inur'd to toil. 
At harvest-Lome, witli mirth and c(iaalr;-oliecr 
Beatot'd their bodiea fur aiiolhcr jenr ; 
Hefresli'd tUelc apirita, ami ronen'd tlieir hope 
Of Bnch a future feaet, and future crop. 
Then, wilh their fellow-joggera of the plouglit, 
Tlieir little children, rind their foilhfnl apuu^ 
A sow they Blew to Vesta's deity 
And kindly milk, SilvanuB, pourd to Ihee, 
With flowen, and wine, tlieir genina they ndor'd ; 
A Bhort lite, and a merry, was the word. 
From flowing caps, dorumiug rhyuL-e eniiue, 
And at each othtr homely taunts they threw.'' 

Yet since it is a, hard conjecture, that so great a 

Eian as Casaubon should misapply what Horace wrote i 

icerniiig ancient Home, to the ceremonies and | 

Banners of ancient Greece, I will not insist on 

pinion, but rather jiidge in general, that sinco all \ 

aet ry had its orig inal from religion, that of the"" 

R^ians and EomanshaTtlie^same BggiHning : both 

euiTente d at festivaTs oriKan^HgiviDg : and both 

Sre'proBecuted with mirth and raillerj', and rudi- 

.onta of Terse ; amongst the Greeks, by those who J 

ipreeented satyrs ; and amongst the Romans by real I 



For, indeed, when I am reading Casanbon on I 
leae two subjects, niethinks I hear the same stoty ] 
lid twice over with very little, alteration. Of wbidi I 
biiier, taking notice iii his interpretation of the | 
atlu verBCB which I have translateil, says plaialy. 
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that the beginning of poetry was the same, with a 
small variety, in both countries ; and that the mother 
of it, in all nations, was devotion. But what is yet 
more wonderful, that most learned critic takes 
notice also, in his illustrations on the first epistle of 
the second book, that as the poetry of the Eomans, 
and that of the Grecians, had the same beginning, 
at feasts of thanksgiving, as it has been observed : 
and the old comedy of the Greeks which was invec- 
j iive, and the satire of the Komans which was of the 
same nature, werejifiguii .on th^.veryjame-ocoasion, 
so the fortune of both, in process of time, was just 
the same ; the old comedy of the Grecians was for- 
bidden, for its too much licence in exposing of par- 
ticular persons, and the rude satire of the Bomans 
was also punished by a law of the Decemviri, as 
Horace tells us, in these words — 

** labertasque recurreutes accepta per annos 
JLusit amabiliter, donee jam ssevus apertam 
In rabiem verti coepit jocus ; et per honestas 
Ire domos impunc minax: doluere cruento 
Dente lacessiti ; fuit intactis quoque cura 
Condltione super communi, quinetiam lex, 
Pcenaque lata, malo quaj noUet carmine qucmquam 
Describi. Vertero modum formidine fustis, 
Ad bene dicendum dcloctandumqne redacti.** 

The law of the Decemviri was this: "Siquis 
occentassit malum carum, sive condidisit, quod in- 
famiam faxit, flagitiumve alteri, capital esto." A 
strange likeness, and barely possible ; but the critics 
being all of the same opinion, it becomes me to be 
silent, and to submit to better judgments than my 
own. 

But to return to the Grecians, from whose satirio 
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SJIramas, the elder Scaligei- and Iloinsiua will have ] 
the Roman satire to procoed ; I am to take a view of 1 
thera first, and see if there he any anch descent frum f 
them as those authora have pretended. 

TheBpiB, or whatsoever he wore that invented 
►tragedy, (for authors differ), mingled with them a 
.chorus and dancera and satyrs, which had been used J 
in the celebration of their festivals ; and there they I 
'were ever afterwards retained. The character of J 
■*hem was also kept, which was mirth and wanton- 

; and this was given, I suppose, to the folly of ' 
4he common audience, who soon grow weary of good 
3 ; and, as we daily see, in our own age and 
icountry, are apt to forsake poetry, and still ready to I 
>etum to buffoonery a nd farce, From' "hence "itrl 
"eameT^thttt the Olympic games, where the poets " 
Uwntended for four pii/es, the aatirique tragedy was 
Stho laat of them; for, m the rest, the satyrs wore 
excluded from the chorus. Among the plays of 
Euripides which are ^ et remammg, there is one of 
these satiriques, which is called the Cyclops ; in which j 
nre may see the nature of those poems, and from I 
thenoe conclude what likeness they have to the { 
Boman. satire. 

Tha story of this Cyclops, whose name was Poly- 
iphemns, so famous in the Grecian fables, was, that jB 
IClyases, who, with his company, was driven oi 
Voast of Sicily, where those Cyclops inhabited, coming 1 
" aak relief from Siieuus, and the satyrs, who wer© ^ 
ilierdemen to that one-eyed giant, was kindly received 
ty them, and entertained ; till, being perceived by 
Polyphemus, they were made prisoners against the 
^Titea of Iiospitiility, for which Ulypses eloquently 
pleaded ; were afterwards put down in the den, i 
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Bome of them devoui-ed ; after which, Ulysses, having 
made him drunk, when he was asleep, thruKt a great 
firebrand into hia eye; and bo revenging his dead 
followere, escaped with the remaining party of the 
living : and SUenua, and the satyrs, were freed from 
their servitude undor Polyphemua, and remitted to 
their first liberty of attending and accompanying 
their patron Baechua. 

This was the subject of the tragedy ; which being 
one of those that end with a happy event, is there- 
fore by Aristotle judged below the other sort, whose 
euccess is unfortunate. Notwithstanding which, the 
satyrs, who were part of the " dramatis personse," ae 
well as the whole chorus, were properly introduced 
into the nature of the poem, which is mixed of farce 
and tragedy. The adventure o£ Ulysses was to 
entertain the judging part of the aadience, and tba 
unooutb persons of Silenus, and the satyrs, to divert 
the common people with their gross railleries. 

Your Lordship has perceived by this time, that this 
satyrJc tragedy, and the Roman satire, h ave li ^le 
resemblances in any other features. The veiykinda 
are different ; for what has a pastoral tragedy to to 
with a paper of verses sjitirically written? The 
character and raillery of the satyrs is the only thing 
that could pretend to a likeness ; were Scaliger and 
^ Heinsiua alive to maintain their opinion. And tha 
fir st farc es of the JEouianB, which were the ludimenta 
of ilifiir. pojitry, were written before thoyhadaijy 
conuiiunication with the Greeks; or, indeed, 
knowledge of that people. 

And here it will be proper to give the d( 
of the- Greek satiric poem, from Casaubon, 1 
leave this subject. The satiric, says he, is ad 
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I, annexed to a tragedy ; having a chorue, wliicli i 
f aatjTS ; the pe»-sons repreeentod in it are I 
UuBtriouB men ; the action of it is great ; the style >] 
e partly Gerious, and partly jocular ; and the event J 
1^ the action most commonly is happy, I 

The Grecians, besides theso satiric tragedies, had | 
another kind of poom, which thoy called SUli ; which i 

e more of kin to the Koman aivtire j those Silli 
were indeed invective poems, but of a different 
■pocieB from the Eoman poems of Enniua, Pacnviue, 
XiOciliua, Horace, and the rest of their successors. 
[They were bo called, says Casauboa in one place. 
'rom Bilenus, the foster-father to Bacchus; but in 
mother place, bethinking himself better, he derives 
their name d3r<l tqD a-iXXaivav, from their scoffing and 
letulancy. From some fragments of the tiilU, 
krritten by Timon, we may find, that they were 
latirio poems, full of parodies ; that is, of verses J 
mtched up from great poets, and turned into another 
lense than their author intended them. Such among i 
Ifce Romans is the famous Cento of AusoniuB, where 
ihe words are Virgil's ; but by applying them to 
piothcr sense, they are made the relation of a J 
predding. Of the same manner are oursongB, which ] 
fK turned into burlesque, and the serious words of 1 
itio author perverted into a ridiculous meaning. 
fhoB in Timon'a Silli, tho words are generally those j 
if Hotncr, and the tragic poets; but he applies | 
^em satirically to some customs and kinds of philo- I 
fOphy, which he arraigns. But the Romans not I 
BBing any of these parodies in their sawres ; some- 1 
jinies, indeed, repeating veveos of other men, as I 
PDrsiiiB cites some of Nero's : iiut not turning them ] 
ioto another moaning, the ^1111 cannot be suppnged | 
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to be the original of Boman satire. To theee ElilS, 
eiJiiSisling of parodiee, we may properly add the 
BatJieB which were written against particular per- 
sona ; such as were the iambiqiies of Archilochue 
against Lycambea, which Horace undonbtedly imi- 
tated in some of ]iia odot? and epodes, whose titles 
bear a sufficient witness of it ; I might also nama 
the invective of Ovid against Ibis, and many others ; 
bul^ these are the nndor-wood of satire, rather than 
the timber-treo, they are not a general extension, kb 
i-eaching only to acme individual person. And 
Horace seems to have purged himself from those 
splenetic reflections in those odea and epodes, before 
he undertook the noble work of satirea, which were 
properly so called. 

Thus, my Lord, I have at length disengaged 
myself from those antiquities of Greece, and have 
proved, I hope, from the best critics, thatthe Roman 
satire was not bo rrowed tr^^t hence. hut o f thsir 
o wn ma riiilai^re ; X am now almost gotten into my 
ilepth ; at least by the holp of Dacier I am swimming 
to'wards it. Not that I will promise always to follow 
him, any more than ha follows Casaubon; but to 
keep him in my eye, aa my beat and truest guide ; 
and where I think ho may possibly mislead me, there 
to have recourse to my own lights, aa I expect that 
others should do by me. 

Quintilian says, in plain words, " Satira quidem 
tota nostra est ; " and Horace has said the same thing 
before him, speaking of his predecessor in that sort 
of poetry, "Et Grtecis intacti carmiuia auctor." 
Nothing can he clearer than the opinion of the poet, 
Hdd the orator, hath the best critics of the two boat 
ages of the Roman H^upire, than that sutire waa 
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■*'*^!dlyjif-Lat«t-giwwth, and not transplanted &om 
■'Athena to Rome, Yet, as I have eaid, Scaliger the 
J-fathor, according to hia cuatom, that is, inaolently 
moiigh. contradicts them "both ; and gives no better J 
I'tcason thau that the idea of watttonneaa is implied] 
1 the deriTation of the name Satj-rua. As if t 

on gEt to >)e avoided in it. Ilia other alTegatioa, 

which I have already mentioned, is as pitiful; that 

.the aatyra carried plattera and oaniatera full of fruit, 

brtn their handa. If they had entered empty-handed, 

Lhad they been ever the leas aatyrs? Or were the 

p-fruitfi and flowers, which they offered, anything 

rof kin to aatiro? Or any argument that this poem 

I ^as originally Grecian? Caaaubon judged better, 

ind his opinion is grounded on sure authority, that 

KtsatiTe was derived from satnra, a Boman word, which 

[■(Signifies full and abundant, and full also of -variety, 

'n which nothing is wanting in its due perfection. 

s thus, says Dacier that we lay a full colour, when 

L.tliQ wool has taken the whole tincture, and drunk in 

Biaa-UQch of the dyo as it can receive. According to 

1i1Hb derivation from eatur, cornea eatura, or satyra, 

I. According to the new apeUing; as op(unnM and 

J MawoBM are now spelled opii'mufl and maarimiw. Saluro, 

I as X have formerly noted, is an adjective, and relates 

I to the word Imix, which ia understood. And this 

in Knglish a charger or large platter, was 

' yearly filled with all sorts of fruits, which wen 

oQerud to the gode at their festivals aa the premises, 

or firBt-gatheringa. Tlirse offerings of aeveral sorts 

thus mingled, it is true, were not known to the 

Grecians, who called them TuyKapjroi' Bva-iav, a BBcri- 

fice of all sorts of Iruits ; and iravjrfp/iiav, when they 
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offered all lands of grain. Virgil liaa mentitM 

these Bacrilicea in hia Georgiques. 

" Lnncibus ct pandia fumantin redJimua esta." 

AaH. in another ]ilaco, " Lancesqiie et liba fere 
that IB, we offer the smoking entrails in _ 
platters, and ■we will offer the chargers andfl 
cakes. 

This word salwxi has been afterwards applieJ 
many other sorts of mixtures ; as Festns calls i 
kind of oUa, or hotchpotch, made of several 8ortBfl#' 
nieate. Laws were also called leget salurce, whem 
they were of several heads and titles; like onf 
tacied bills of Parliament. And per saturaia legem 
ferre, in the Koman Senate, was to carry a law with-i 
out telling the aeuators, or counting voices, when 
they were in haste. Saliust uses the word pti* 
iaUtram aenlenlias exqwrere ; when the majority waw 
visibly on one side. From hence it might probably- 
bo coujootni'od, that the discourses or satires o{ 
Ennius, Luciline, and Horace, aa we now call them,"' 
took their name ; because they are full of varioiw 
matters, and are also wi-itten on various subjecte, &» 
Porphyriua says, But Dacier affirms, that it ia not 
immediately from thence that these satires are bo 
called: for that name had been used fonaerly for 
other things, which hore a nearer resemblance to. 
those discourses of Horace. In explaining of which' 
(continues Dacier) a method is to bo puraned, d£ 
which Casanhon himself has never thought, and. 
^vliich will put all things into so clear a light, tha»^ 
no farther room will be left for the least dispute. 

During the space of almost four hundred j 
tuiee the building ul' their city, the Eomrina 
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ulti .It 1 th t a J^tudj 
Df mernmeut~lIicy~^;ore fii'ht 
lu^h cast unhovm poetry was , 
utstead of stage playR for tlie spa l. tf one hundred 
and twenty years together. Thty were made extem- 
pore, and were, as the French call them, impromptus ; 
for wliich the Tareians of old were much renowned ; 
id we see the daily examples of them in the Italian 
of Harlequin and Scaramiicha. Such was tha 
itry of that savage people, before it was turned 
Ento nnmbers, and the harmony of verse. Little of 
the Satumian venaea is now remaining; we only 
know from authors, that they were nearer prose 
than poetrj', without feet or measure. They were 
<ppij6l/wi, but not iniifTfmi: perhaps they might be 
used in the solemn part of their ceremonies ; and the 
Fesoennine, which were invented after them, in their 
afternoon's debauchery, because they were scoffing 
and indecent, 

The Fescennine and Satumian wcro the same ; for 
tm they wore called Satuniian from their ancientness. 
'^trhen Saturn reigned in Italy ; they were also called 
, from Fosccnnina, a town in the same 
itry, where tlicy were first practised. The 
IB, with & gross and rustic kind of raillery, 
■oaiJied^eacli otlicr _with thoir Tailing; aiiil at 
.eame timo wore noth ing sp arin j^_tj|jtglhe"ir" 
Ipmewhiit of this custom was aftmvupftf \ 
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retained in their Satomalia, or jSoasts of Saturn, 
celebrated in December; at least all kind of free- 
dom in speech was then allowed to slaves, even 
against their masters ; and we are not without some 
imitation of it in our Christmas gambols. Soldiers 
also used those Fescennine verses, after measure and 
numbers had been added to them, at the triumph of 
their generals : of which we have an example, in the 
triumph of Julius Cassar over Gaul, in these expres- 
sions : " Caesar Gallias subegit, Nicomedes Ceesarem ; 
ecce Caesar nunc triumphat, qui subegit Gallias ; 
Nicomedes non triumphat, qui subegit Caesarem." 

"7^ The vapours of wine made the first satirical poets 
amongst the Romans ; which, says Dacier, we cannot 
better represent, than by imagining a company of 
clowns on a holiday, dancing lubberly, and upbraid- 
ing one another in extempore doggerel, with their 
defects and vices, and the stories that were told of 
them in bake-houses and barbers-shops. 

When they began to.be somewhat better bred , 
and were entering, as I may say, into t he fir st 
rudiments j)f civil conversation, they left these 

"" hedge-notes, for another sort of poem, somewhat 
polished, which was also full of pleasant raillery, 
but without any jnixtllie.pf indecency. This sort of 
poetry appeared under the name of satire, because of 
its variety : and this satire was adorned with com- 
posiHohs of music, and with dances ; but lascivious 
postures were banished from it. In the I'uscan 
lailgnage, says Livy, the word liister signifies a 
player : and therefore those actors, which were first 
brought from Etruria to Rome, on occasion of a 
pestilence; when the Romans were admonished to 
avert the anger of the gods by plays, in the year ab 
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]r»be Oondita cccxc; those actors, I say, were thure- 
bre called liUtrioncB: and that name has since 
tained, not only to actors Koman horn, but to all 
thers of every nation. They played not tho 

' extempore stuff of Feecennioe TerseB, 
lownish jests ; but what they acted was a kind of 
ivil cleanly farce, with lousio and dances, and 
aotioos that were proper to the suliject. 
In thiB condition Li^-ius Andronicus found the 
when he attempted first, instead of farces, ti> 
ipply it with a nobler entertainment of tragedies 
ad comedies. This man was a Grecian bom, and 
(ring made a slave by Livins Salinator, and brought 
) Borne, had the education of hia patron's children 
jmmitted to him. Which trust he discharged b 
iiuch to the satisfaction of bis master, that he gave 
a hia liberty. 

Andronictts, thus become a freeman of Rome, 

dded to his own name that of Liviiis his master : 

nd, as I observed, was tho first author of a regular 

ay in that commonwealth. Being already iu- 

Tucted, in his native country, in the manners and 

J of the Athenian tlieatre, and conversant 

, the Archtea Comredia. or old comedy of Arlsto- 

hanes, and the rest of the Grecian pocta ; he took 

a that model his own designing of plays for tho ' 

aan stage. The first of which was represented 

;lie year cccccxiv. eioco the building of Rome, as 

'liUy, from the commentaries of Atticus, has assured 

■ : it was after tlie end of the first Punic war, the 

Bar before Ennius was boro. Dacier has not carried 

i matter altogether thus far ; he only says, that .' 

a IjviuB AndroiiicuB was tho first stage-poet at 

me J but I ^^■ill adventure on this hint, to advanee 
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another proposition, ivliicl'. I hojio tlie learned i 
approve. And though we have not anything of 
Andronicus remaining to justify my conjecture, yet 
it ia exceeding probable, that having read the worke ' 
of those Grecian irits, his countrymen, he imitated 
not only the groundwork, bxit also the manner of 
their writing. And how grave soever hi B_tragedie B 
]uight be, yet in his comedies ho espressed theway 
of Arlstophanea.'Enpolis, and tlio rest, wEch was to 
call some persons by tliclr own names, and to expose ' 
their defects to the laughter of tho people. The 
•'samples of which we have in the fore-mentioned 
Aristophanes, who turned tho wiso Socrates into 
ridicule; and in also verj- free with the manage- 
ment of Cleon, Alcibiades, and other ministerB of" 
the Athenian government. Now if this be granted, 
ive may easily suppose, that the first hint of satirical 
plays on the Eoman stage, was given by the Greeks. 
Not from the Satyrica, for that has been reasonably 
exploded in the former part of this discourse ; but 
from their old comedy, which was imitated first 
b y Liv iuB Androniciis^ And then Qu"ihtiliSr~8iid 
Horace must be cautiously interpreted, where they 
nffirm that satire is wholly Eoman; and a sort of 
verse, which was not touched on by the Grecians. 
The reconcilement of my opinion to tho standard of 
their judgment, is not, however, very difficult, since 
ihey spake of satire, not ag in _its_ first Jjlem&uliuJMit 
as it was formed into a separat e work ; begun by 
Knnius, pursued by Lucilitis, and completed after- 
wards by Horace. The proof depends only on thig 
^lostulatum : that the comedies of Andronioua, whioh 
were imitations of the Greek, were also imttatioiM 
of their railleries, and reflections on particular 
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personB. For if this be granted me, wliiyh is a most 
prolmlDle supposition, it is easy to infer, tliat tho 
first light wliicL was given to the Eonian theatrical 
l^tire, was from the playa of Livius Andronicus. 
^"hich will "be more Manifestly discovered, when I 
K>me to speak of Ennius. la. the mcautimo I will 
Ktiim to Ducter. 

The people, says he, ran in crowds to these new 

ptertainments of Androniciis, as to pieces which 

■/were more noble in their kind, and more perfect 

than their former satires, which for some time they 

neglected and abandoned. But not long after, they 

took them np again, and then they joined them to 

tfaeir comedies : playing them at the end of every 

ptma ; as the French continue at this day to act 

r farces ; in tho nature of a separate entertain- 

ipnt from their tragedies. But more particularly 

Q joined to the Attellane fables, says 

saubou; whicli were plays invented by tho OsoL 

i fables, says Valerius Masimus, out of Livy, 

1 tempered with the Italian severity, and frco 

, any note of impropriety; and, as an old 

tnmentator on Juvenal affirms, the Exordiani, 

hich were singers and dancers, entered to entcr- 

the people with light songa, and mimical 

Bsturcs, that they might not go away oppressed 

vrith melancholy, from those serious pieces of the 

theatre. Ho that the ancient satire of the Romans i 

■was in exteinporary reproaches : the next was farce, 

■ which was bronght from Tuscany ; to that succeeded 

I '^M> plays of Andronicus. from the old comedy of tho I 

yjOtccianB : and out of all these, sprung two several 

;aDchcB of new Roman satire ; like different sciims , 
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from the aanie root ; which I shall prove iTilJ 
Dinch brevity as tho sulject ■will allow. 

A year (tfter AiidronicuB had opened the Rn 
Btago with hie new dramas, Enniiia was bom ; 
when he was gruwii tu man's estate, having serioualy 
ronsidci-ed the genius of tho people, and how eagerly 
they followed tho flrMt Batires, thought it would te 

, worth his pttina to I'oiiM? upon the project, and to 
write satires, not to be Hcted on tho thoatie, but 

I I'ead. Ho preserved the gronndwork of their plea- 
santry, their venom, and their raillery on partioiilar 

I jiersons, and general vices : and, by this menus, 

' iivoiding the danger of any ill sncoess in a puVtJii- 
representation, ho hojied to be as well roceived in 
the cabinet us Andi-onicus had been upon tho stage. 
The event was answorahlo to his expectation. He 
made discourses in several sorts of verse, varied ofteoi 
in the same paper ; retaining still in the title their 
<iriginal name of satire. Both in relation to the 
subjects and variety of matters contained in theiu. 
the satires of Horace are entirely like them ; onlv 

I Ennius, as I said, confines not himself to one sort of 
verse, as Horace does ; but, taking example from the 
Greeks, and even from Homer himself in Ids Mar- 
gites, which ia a kind of satire, as Sc-aliger observes, 
gives himself the licence, when one sort of numbei's 
comes not easily, to mn into another, as his fancy 
dictates. For ho makes no difficulty to mingle 
hexameter with iambic trimeters; or with trochaio 

■ tetrameters; as appcare by those fraguients which 
are yet remaining of him : Horace has^tbeii^t Mm 
worthy to be copied ; inserting many things of_ 
his into liis own satires, as ^'tr^l has done i 
^neid. 
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* Here we liavc Daciei- making out that Ennius was ■* 

e first satirist in that w-ay of ivriting, which ■b 

Mb invention ; that ja, satire abstracted from the 

, and now modelled into papers of veise, 

rvoral Bubjocts. But ]ie will have Enniua take the 

ronndwork of satire from the first farces of the 

iKomans, rather than from the formed plays of Livius 

Andronicus, which were copied from the Grecian 

comedies. It may posaihly be so ; hut Dacier knows 

> more of it than I do. And it scsms to me the 

hore probable opinion, that he rather imitated the 

I railleries of the Gs'eeks, which he saw in 

9 pieces of Andronicus, than the coarseness of aU 

B old countrymen, in their clownish extemporary 

tey of jeering. 

f But, besides this, it is universally granted, that 
~kiniuH, though an Italian, was excellently learned 
I the Greek language. His verses were stuffed 
Hth fragments of it, even to a fault ; and he him- 
!61f believed, according to the Pythagorean opinion. 
that the soul of Homer was transfused into him : 
which Peraius obaoi-vea in his sixth satire : " Post- 
i destertuit esse Mteonides." But this lieinji' 
tif the pi'iratc opinion of so inconGidcrable a man 
, I leave it to the further disquisition of the 
Ktdca, if they think it worth their notice. Alost 
pident it is, that whether ho imitated the Boman 
, or the Greek comedies, he is to be acknow- ; 
Iged for the first author of Eoman satire, as it is 
teperly 80 called, and doatinguishod from any sort 
► stnge-play. 

I Of PaouviuB, who succeeded liira, there is little to 
9 said, because there in ho little remaining of him : 
Bly that lie is taken to be the nephew of Knn 
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liis Bister's son; that in probability 1 
structed by liie tmcle, in his way of satire, which wo 
are told he has eopied; but wliat advances he made, 
we know not, 
- ^Tjiip^IinB came into the world, when PacuTius 
flourighed most ; he also mude satires after the 
manner of Enniiis, but he gave them a more grace- 
ful turn ; and endeavoured to imitate more closely 
the Vetus Comcedia of the Greeks; of the which 
the old original Roman satire had no idea, till tho 
time of Liviua Andronicus. And, though Horace 
aeems to have made Lucilius the first author of 
satire in verse amongst tho Eomans, in these wordu, 
" Quid cum est Lucilius ausus primus in hunc operift 
componere carmina moreia : " he is only thus to be 
understood, that Lucilius had given a more graceful 
turn to the satire of Enniua and Pacuvius ; not that 
he invented a new satire of his owu : and Quintiliaii 
seems to explain thin passage of Horace, in thc-so 
words : " Satira quidem tota nostra est, in qua piioius 
iosignem laude adeptus est Lucilius." 

Thus, both Ilorace and Quiutilian give a kind oi 
primacy of honour to Lucilius, among the Latin 
satirists. For as the Houian language grew moro 
refined, so much moro capable it was of receiving tlw 
Grecian beauties in his time : Horace and Quintiliao, 
could mean no more, than that Lucilius wrote bettea 
ihan Eunius and Pacuvius ; aad on the same accouni 
we prefer Horace to Lucilius ; both of them imitated 
tlie (dil Greek comedy ; and so did Ennius oni} 
I'acuvius before them. The itolishing oi tho Latin 
tJingue, in the succession of times, made tho only 
ilifi'creoce. And Huraoe himself, in two of Iiii 
ojitirfH, written purposely on this subject, thinly 

^^m 
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B of his age were too partial in tlicir c 



fiiendationB of LuciliuB; who wroto not only loosely, 
md nindflily, with little art, and much less care, 
biit also in a time when the Latin tongue was not 
feet sufficiently purged from the dregs of barbarism ; 
md many significant and sounding words, which 
Koinans wanted, were not admitted oven in 
Bie times of Lucretius and Cicero, of which both 
fcmplain. 

^ But, to proceed, Daeior justly taxes Casanbon, 
bying, that the satires of Lucilius were wholly 
lifferent in specie, from those of Enniua and 
fecuviuB. Casaubon was led into that mistake hy , 
piomedes the grammarian, who in effect aaya thia : 
5'8atire, among tlie Romans, hut not among the.\l 
Hroeks, was a biting invective poem, made after '" 
me model of the ancient comedy for the reprcheu- 
I don of vices ; such as were the poems of Lucilius,.^ 
' flf Horace, and of Persius. But in former times. 
the name of satire was given to poems, which » 
composed of several sorts of verses : Buch as were . 
made by Ennius and Pacuvius: more fully expres- 
sing the etymology of the word satire, from gatitra, 
which we have ohserved." Hero it is manifest, that 
Uioruedes makes a, specifioal distinction betwixt the 1 
fiatirea of Ennius and those of Lucilius. But this, as ^ 
wo say in English, is only a disti"ction, without a 
'liffcreiice; for the reason of it is ridiculous, and 
absolutely false. This waa that which cozened 
honest Caaaubon, who, relying on Diomedes, had 
not sufficiently examined the origin and nature of 
those two satires: which were entirely the same, 
both in the matter and the form. For all that/' 
Lnrilius iierformed lieyond hia predecessors, EoniuiT 
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und PacuviuB, ■was only the adding of more polite* 
ueas, and more salt ; withcat any ctiaugo in the 
Kuhstanoe of the poem : and, though Lnciliua put 
not tJjgether in the same satire several sorts of 
verses, as EnniuB did ; yet he composed several 
satires, of several sorts of verses, and mingled them 
with Greok veracs ; one poem consisted only of 
hexameters; and another was entirely of iamhics; 
u third of trochaica ; as is visible by the fragments 
yet remaining of his works. In short, if the satires 
of Lucilius are therefore said to be wholly different 
from those of Enniua, bccanee he added much more 
of beauty and polishing to his own poems, than are 
to be found in those before him ; it will follow from 
lience, that the satires of Horace are "holly dif- 
ferent from those of Lucilins, because Horace has 
not less surpassed Lucilius in the elegancy of his 
writing, than Lucilius surpassed Eunlus iu the ttim 
and ornament of bis. This passage of Diomedes 
Las also drawn Dousa, the son, into the same error 
of Caaaubon, which I say, not to expose the littlo 
failings of those judicious men, but only to make it 
appear, with how much diffidence and caution we 
iire to read their works ; when they treat a, subject 
■jf so much obscurity, and so very ancient, as is this 
of satire. 

Having thus brought down the historj* of satiio 
from its original, to the times of Hoi-ace, and shon-n 
the several changes of it ,- I should here discover 
some of those graces which Horace added to it, bat 
that I think it will be more proper to defer that 
undertaking, till I make the comparison betwixt 
him and Juvenal, In the meanwhile, following the 
order of time, it will be iiecessitry to 8;iy somi'what 
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' another kind of satire, whieli also was descended 
I ancients: it is that whiuh we call the 
orronian satire, bnt which Varro hiuiself calls the > 
[enippean; because Varro, the most learned of 
16 Hoinaua, was the first anthor of it, who imitat«d, 
I his works, the manner of Mfnippns, the Gada- 
snian, who professed the philomiphy of the CjTiica. 
This sort of satire was not only composed ofjj 
Bveral soirts of verse, like those of Ennius, but wasT 
) mixed with prpse ; and Greek was sprinkled \ 
ingst the Latin. Quintilian, after he had spoken 
f the satire of Lncilins, adds what follows ; " There 
I another and former kind of satire, composed by 
lerentiua Varro, the most learned of the EomaiiB : 
I which be was not satisfied alone with mingling 
t it several sorts of verse." The only difficulty of 
s«age is, that Quintilian tells us, that this' 
Itire of Varro was of a former kind. For how can 
« possibly imagine this to be, since Varro, whi,' 
aa contemporary to Cicero, but must consequently 
B after Lucilius? Quintilian meant not, that tht; 
itire of Varro was in order of time before Lueilius ; 
I wowld only give ua to understand, that thtt 
arrouian satire, with a mixture of several sorts of 
Draw, was moi-e after the manner of Ennius and 
tuvius, than that of Lncilius, who was inort> 
, and more correct ; and gave himself less 
T in the mixture of his versea, in the samb 



"We have nothing remaining of those Varronian 
Ltires, Gxooptiug some inconsiderable fragments, 
id those for the most part- much corrupted. Thi^ 
ttoa of many of them are indeed preserved, 
ley are generally double : from whence, at least. 
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wc may understand, bow many various euTjjeol* 
were treated by that author, Tully, in his Acade- 
mica, introduces Yarro hiiiiBelf, giving ua some light 
concerning the scope and design ol' those workR 
Wherein, after he had shown his reaaona why he 
did not ex profeeso write of philosophy, he adds 
what follows. Notwithstanding, says he, that those 
piecea of mine, wherein I have imitated Menippos, 
though I have not translated him, are sprinkled 
■with a kind of mirth and gaiety ; yet many thinga 
are there inserted which are drawn from the very 
entrails of philosophy, and many things severely 
argued ; which I have mingled with pleasantries on 
purpose that they may more easily go do\vn with 
the common sort of unlearned readers. The rpat erf 
tlio sentence is so lame, that wo can only make thus 
much out of it; that in the composition of his 
satires, he so tempered philology with philosophy, 
that his work was a mixture of them both. And 
Tully himself confirms U8 in this opinion ; when a 
little aftflr he addresses himself to Varro in tlieite 
wottla : " And you yourself have composed a moat 
elegant and complete poem ; you have begun philo- 
sophy in many places : sufticient to incite us, though 
too little to instruct us." Thus it appeal's, that 
VaiTO was one of those ^vriten* whom thoy called 
(iTTouSoycXotoi, Studious of laughter; and that, oa 
learned as he was, his business was more to divert 
his reader, than to teach liini. And he entitled hia 
own satires Meuippean : not that Menippus had 
written any satires (fur his were either dialogucB 
or epistles), but that Varro imitated hia stylo, his 
manner, his face tiouau ess. All that we know furt 
of Menippus and his writings, M-hit-h i 
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jost, IB, tiiat liy Bomc lie in cstoemed, as, amoDgst 
♦he rest, by Varro ; by otbers lie is noted of cynical 
Smpudeiice, and indecency ; that he waa much given i 
4o those parodies, ■which I haYo already mentioned ; 
•timt is, he often quoted the verses of Homer and the I 
tbngic poets, and turaed their serious meaning into ] 

intething that was ridiculous ; whereas Vai 

•atirea are by Tully called absolute, and most 1 

(felcgant, and various poems. Luciau, who ■ 

tomnlouB of this Monippus, seems to have imitated 

fKith his mannera and his stylo in many of his 

ijialoguea ; where Meiiippus himself ia often intro- 

liuced as a speaker in them, and as a perpetual 

Iraffoon: particularly hia character is expressed in J 

the beginning of that dialogue, which is called 1 

VfKvofiavTtLa. But Varro, in imitating him, avoids I 

his impudcQco and filtliiness, and only expresses hJs I 

■itty pleasantry. 1 

This we may believe for certain, that as hie 1 

ibjeote were various, so most of them were tales 1 

: Bfcorlea of hia own invention. "Which is also | 

lanifeflt from antiquity, by those authors who aiw 1 

lowledgcd to have written Varronian satires, in I 

itation of his : of whom the chief is Petroniiis fJ 

Irl'iter, whose satire, they say, ia now printed in I 

Holland, wholly recovered, and made complete : I 

vhtai it is made public, it will easily be acen by I 

my ono aentence, whether it be supposititious, or I 

inuine. Many of Lucian's dialogues may also bo I 

ipeHy called Van'onian satires ; particularly his J 

IVoo Uiatory ; and eonsefjuently tbo Golden Asa of 1 

l[niluiiia, which is taken from him. Of the ^nio I 

tamp is the Mock Deification of Claudius, liy 1 

Iciiei.-a; and tht :-ytaposium, or Ca>a.irs of Julian the J 
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Emperor. AmongBt tlio modernB we may rcckcin tha 
iEncomium MoriBB of ErasmuB, Barclay's Euphormio, 
and a voluaie of German authors, wliich my in- 
genious friend Mr, Charles KilUgrew once lent me. 
Id the English I rememher none, which are mjsed 
ivith prose, as Tarro'a were : but of the same kind 
..is Mother llubljard's Tule in Spenser ; and (if it h 
linot too vain to mention anytliing of my own) t 
llpoeais of Al)salom_and MacKlecno. 

llus IB what I have to say in gen^I of sati 
only, as Dacier has observed before me, we may t| 
notice, that the word satire is of a more genafl 
significance in Latin, than in French, or Engli 
For amongst the Bomaus it was not only used j 
those discourses which decried vice, or expoa 
folly ; but for others also, where virtue w. 
■ mended. But in our modern languages we apply fl 
only to the invective poems, where the veiy name 
of satire is formidable to those persons, nho would 
appear to the world, what they aro not in theni- 
Helves. For in English, to say satire, is to meait 
loHectiou, as we use that word in the ivorse sense ; 
or a^ the French call it, more properly, mediaaoee. 
In the criticism of spelling it ought to be with i, and 
not with y, to distinguish its true derivation from 
•afura, not from Sati/na. And if this be so, then it 
is false spelled throughout this book; for here it ia 
written satyr. "Which having not considered at the 
first, I thought it not worth coiTCcting afterwards. 
But the French aro more nice, and never spell it ^ 
other way than satire. 

I am now arrived at the most difficult part o: 
nndertalting, which is, to compare Horace ' 
Juveuol and Peraius. It is observed by I 
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in his preface before Juvenal, written to Thuauuo, 
thiit these three poets have all their particular par- 
tieaiis, and favourers ; every commentator, as he has 
taken pains with any of them, thinka himself 
nbligetl to prefer his author to the other two : to 
finJ out their failings, and docry them, that ho may 
make room for his own darling. Snch ia the par- 
tia,Iity of mankind, to eet np that interest which 
they have once espoused, though it be to the pre- 
judice of truth, morality, and common justice : and 
fspeciaily in the productions of the brain. As. 
ftiithors generally think themaelvca the best poetB, 
because they cannot go out of thoinMelves to judge 
sincerely of their betters : so it is with critics, who, 
having first taken a liking to one of these {>oetB, 
proceed to comment on him, and to illustrate bitu • 
after which, they fall in love with their own laboui 
to that degree of blind fondness, that at length thi 
defend and exalt their author, not so much for 
sake as for their own. It is a foUy of the samw' 
nature, with that of the Romans thoinselves, in their 
games of the Circus ; the spectators were divided in 
their factions, betwixt the Veneti and the Prasini : 
Home were for the charioteer in Itlue, and some for 
him in green. The colours themselves were but a 
lancy ; but. when once a man had taken pains to set 
out those of his jmrty, and had been at the trouble 
of procuring voices for them, the case was altered : 
he was concerned for his own labour ; and that so 
•cameatly, that disputes and quarrels, animosities, 
ttummotiouB, and bloodshed, often happened : and in 
ihe declension of the Grecian empire, the very sove- 
■roigUB themselves engaged in it, even when the 
Ixirbarians were at their doors; and stickled for 
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the prefei-eiice of colours, when the safety of their 
people wflB in qiiCBtioD. I ani now myself on tho 
brink of tho same preeipico ; I have spent some time 
on the translation of Juvenal and Peraius ; and i 
Iwhoves me to 'be wary, lest, for that reason, 
should be partial to them, or take a prejui" 
against Horace. Yet, on the other side, I won! 
not be like Bouie of our judges, who would give tlil 
cause for a poor man, right or wrong ; for thoug^^ 
that be an error on the better hand, yet it is still »' ' 
piirtiality : and a rich man unheard, cannot be con- 
cluded an oppressor, I remember a saying of King 
Charles II. on Sir Matthew Hales fwho was doubt- 
less an uncorrupt and upright man), that his aer^J 
vants were sure to be cast on a trial, which i 
heard before him: not that he thought the judg* 
was poesiblo to be bribed ; but that liia iutegri^ 
might be too scrupulous ; and that the causea of t" ' 
crown were always euspieious, when the privilegi 
«f subjects were concerned. 

It had been much fairer, if the modern critics, wte 
have embarked in tho quarrels of their favourite 
authors, had ratlier given to each hia proper due,.l 
mthout taking from another's heap, to raise their | 
own. There is praise enough for each of them in 
particular, without enci-oaching on his fellows, and 
detracting i'rom them, or enriching tliemaelves -ti 
the spoils of others. But to come to particulani 
Heinsins and Dacicr aro the moat principal t 
thoao, who raise Horace above Juvenal and Persia! 
Soaligor the father, Rigaltiua, nnd many othoni 
lichnse Horace, that they may set up Juvenal: 
('asftiihim, who is almost single, throws dut i 
.Iiivfiial and Horace, that ho may exalt Perainl 
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■lumi he understood particularly weill, and better A 
tlian tuiyof the former commentatora ; Qvoa Stelluti, 
who succeeded Mm. I will begin ■with, him, who, 1 
iu my opinion, defends tho weakest cause, which is J 
that of Pcrsiua ; and laboniing, as Tacitus profcEi 
j)f his own writings, to divest myself of partialitj-, 
or prejudice, consider Posiua, not aa a poet whom I I 
"lave wholly traiislated, and who has cost m 
labour and time than Juvenal; but according tO;j 
what I judge to be his own merit j which I think i] 
fiot equal, in the main, to that of Juvenal or Horace ; 
«nd yet, ia some things, to be preferred to both of 
hem. 

First, then, for the vorse, neither Casaubon liim- 
Blf nor any for him, can defend either his numbers, 
r the purity of his Latin. Casaubon gives thia 
oint for lost ; and pretends not to justify either the 
leasures, or the words of Peraiua ; he ia evidently 
6neath Horace and Juvenal, in both. 

Then, as his verse is scabrous, and hobbling, and , 
lis words not everywhere well chosen, the purity of 
jatin being more corrupted than in the time of 
uvenal, and consequently of Horace, who wrote 
^hen the language was in the height of its perfec- 
fiou ; BO hie diction ia hard ; his figuroa are generally \ 
tew bold and daring ; and his tropes, particularly hia 
netaphors, iusufi'erably strained. 
Ia tho third place, notwitliatanding all the dili- 
s&oe of Casaubon, Stelluti, and a Scotch gentleman 
'horn I have heard extremely commended for his . 
lustrations of hiiu ; yet he is still obscure : whether 
a aiTeoted not to bo understood, but with difficulty i i 
r whether the fear of his safety under \ero, com- 
plied him to this dftvkncss in some pk^-ca; or. that 
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it was oooaaioned by his cloao way of thinking, i 
the brevity of his style, and crowding of Mb flguJ 
or, lastly, whether, after so long a time, many of ■ 
words have been corrupted, and many customB, i 
atories relating to them, lost to us ; whether e 
of these reasons, or all, concurred to render hinll 
cloudy ; we may be bold to affirm, that the besti 
com men ta tors can but guess at bin meaning, i 
paseagea : and none can be certain that he has divir 
rightly. 

After all, he was a young man, like his friend i 
contemporary Lucian : both of them men 
ordinary parts, and great acquired know! 
eidering their youth. But neither of them had 
arrived to that maturity of judgment, which is 
iiooessary to the accoTDplishing of a formed poet. 
And this oonsideratiou, as on the one hand it lays 
some imperfections to their charge : so on the othev 
side, it is a candid excuae for those failings, which 
are incident to youth and inesperience ; and we have 
more reaaon to wonder how they, who died before 
the thirtieth year of tbp.ir age, could write so well, 
and think ao atrongly : than to accuae them of th opa 
faults, from which human nature, and more espeoii 
in youth, can never possif)ly be exempted, 

To consider Poruius yet more closely : 1 
insulted over vice and folly, than exposed them, U 
Juvenal and Horace, And, as chaste and modest | 
he is esteemed, it cannot be denied, that i 
place lie is bKiad and fulsome, as the latter v 
the foQFth satire, and of the sixth, snfBciently it 
nesaod. And it is to bo believed that he who c 
mits the same crime often, and without neceM 
cannot but do it with some kind of pleasure. 
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i manifestly below 
I Horace. Iwcause iie bm'i-ows most of his greatest 
I beauties from him : and Caaaubon is so far from' 
I denying this, that ho has written a treatise pur- 
posely concerning it ; wherein he shows a multitude 
of his ti-anslations from Horace, and his iiaitationti 
[ of him, for the credit of his author, which he calls 
"Imitaliu Horatiana." 

To thes'e defects, which I casually observed while 
I I was translating this author, Scaliger has added 
\ others : he calls him, in plain terms, a silly writer^- 
I and a trifler; full of ostentation of loaminj 
1 after all, unworthy to come into competition with 
l^ijnvenal and Horace. 

After such ten'ible accusations, it is time to hear 
[ what his patron Casaubon can allege in his dofenco. 
[. Instead of answering, he excuses for the moat part 
I and when he cannot, accuses others of the saiBA 
I crimes. He deals with Scaliger, as a modest sohoiar 
with a master. He compliments liim with so much 
Lwvercncc, that one would swear he feared him ait 
ftinuch at least as he resjiectod him. Scaliger will 
tnot allow Persiua to have any wit ; Casauban inter- 
¥- prets this in the mildest sense ; and confesses hie 
I author was not good at turning things into a pleasant 
ixidionlo; or, in other words, that he was not a 
L Jaughable writer. That he was ineptve, indeed, hut 
Ktbatwasnim aptlmmusadjocanrlum. But that he was 
i-'Oetontntious of his learning, that, by Scaliger's good 
I ■favour, he denies. Peraius showed his learning, but 
T was no boaster of it ; he did oelendere, but not ostett- 
I lare ; and so, he says, did Scaliger : where, methinks, 
I CasauWjn turns it handsomely upon that supercilious 
I critic, and silently insinuates that he himself 
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Bufliciently vftin-glorioud, and a Txtaster of his 
knowledge. All the writiDgs of this venerable 
sor, continues Caaauhon, wliic]! are ^utroS )(paiTOTfpa 
more golden than gold it«elf, are evorywhoro swel- 
ling of thyjnc, which, like a hce, ho has gathered 
from ancient authors : hut far be ostentation and 
■vain-glory from a gentleman, eo well born, and jgH 
nobly educated, as Scaliger. But, says Scaligor^H 
is 80 ohscuro, that he has got himself the nanit^H 
Scotinus, a dark wiiter : now, says Caaaubon, it i^H 
wonder to me that anything could be obscure to ^H 
divine wit of Scaliger ; from which nothing coul^H 
hidden. Tliia is indeed a strong compliment, btt tlB 
defence. And Casaubon, who could not but be BoH 
sible of his authors blind side, thinks it time^| 
abandon a post that was untenable. Ho acknQ^I 
ledges that I'ersius is obscure in some places : bn tJM 
Ja Plato, so is Thucydides, so are Pindar, TheocrittW 
and Aristophanes, amongst the Greek poets; a^M 
even Horace and Juvenal, he might have adilj^| 
amongst the Bomans. The truth is, Fersius ie J^H 
■^ eometimes, but generally obscure ; and thorefiflB 
Casaubon, at last, is forced to excuse him, by all^S 
ing, that it was ae de/endendo, fijr fear of Nero ; ts^M 
that he was commanded to write so cloudily j^| 
Oomutus. in virtue of holy obedience to his maq^^| 
I cannot help m^' own opinion ; I think Corai^^| 
needed not to have read many lectures to htn^^| 
that subject. Persius was an apt scholar; and ^<^^| 
he was bidden to be obscure in fiome places, w!^^| 
his life and safety were in question, took the BtH^| 
counsel for all his books ; and never afterwards wa^l 
ten lines togetlier clearly. Casaubon, being Ufi^| 
tliis chapter, hiia not failed, wu may bo Eura^^| 
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^^bftking a compliment to his own dear oomment. 
^Hf Fersiua, says he, be in himeelf obscure, yet my 
H%iterpretatioii has made hiin intelligible. There is 
no question but he deserves that praise, which he 
haa given to himself : but tho nature of the thing, 
as Lucretius says, wni not admit of tt perfect ex- 
planation. Besides many examples which I could 
HtVrge, the very last verse of his last satire, upon 
^ftwhich he particularly values himself in his preiace, 
^Bb not yet sufBciently explicated. It is true, Holiday 
^Bbas endeavoured to jui^tify his construction ; but 
^^Btelluti is against it : and for luy part, I can have 
^^niit a very dark notion of it. In defence of his 
^^poisterous metaphors, Ciuaubon quotes LonginuB,whii 
^Recounts them as instruments of the sublime ; lit to 
^Baove and stir up the affections, particularly in 
^■iarration. To which it may be replied, that, where 
^H^e trope is far fetched, and hatd, it is fit for nothing 
^Hnit to pu7,zle the understanding ; and may be 
^Heckoned amongst these things of Demosthenes 
^■rhich .^sohines called dav/iara not p^/iara, that is, 
^Birodigies, not words. It must be granted to Casaii- 
^^feon, that the knowledge of many things is lost in 
^Har modem ages, which were of familiar notice to t)ie 
^■uoients; and that satire la a poem of a difBcult 
^Kftture in itself, and is not written to vulgar readers. 
^HjLnd. through the relation which it has to comedy, 
^Hie frequent change of persona makes the sense per- 
^Hlexed, when we can but divine who it is that 
^^feeaks : whether Peraiue himself, or his friend and 
^^mtmitor ; or, in some places, a third person. But 
^BSnsaubon comes back always to himself, and con- 
^H^ndcB, that if Pcrsius had not been obscure, there 
^Kad been no nccl of him for an interpreter. Yot 
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when he had once enjoined himself so hard a task, 
he then considered the Greek proverb, that he must 
;^cA.(i)i/as <l>ay€Lv 17 firj <f>ayeLv, either eat the whole snail, 
or let it quite alone ; and so he went through with 
his laborious task, as I have done with my difficult 
translation. 

Thus far, my Lord, you see it has gone very hard 
with Persius ; I think ho cannot be allowed to stand 
in competition, either with Juvenal or Horace. Yet, 
for once, I will venture to be so vain, as to affirm, 
that none of his hard metaphors, or forced expres- 
sions, are in my translation : but more of this in its 
proper place, where I shall say somewhat in par- 
ticular of our general performance, in making these 
two authors English. In the meantime, I think 
myself obliged to give Persius his undoubted due, 
and to acquaint the world with Casaubon, in what 
he has equalled, and in what excelled, his two 
oompetitors. 

A man who is resolved to praise an author, with 
any appearance of justice, must be sure to take him 
on the strongest side, and where he is least liable to 
exceptions. He is therefore obliged to choose his 
mediums accordingly ; Casaubon, who saw that Per- 
sius could not laugh with a becoming grace, that he 
was not made for jesting, and that a merry conceit 
was not his talent, turned his feather, like an Indian, 
to another light, that he might give it the better 
\. gloss. Moral doctrine, says he, and urbanity, or 
well-mannered wit, are the two things which oon- 
Btitute the Roman satire. But of the two, that 
\ which is most essential to this j)oem, and is, as it 
J -were, the very soul which animates it, is the scourg- 
**uig of vice, and exhortation to virtue. Thus wit, 
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son, is already almyat out of iluorei 

and allowed only for an instniment, a kind of tool,' 

I weapon, as he calls it, of wliieli the satirist 

' 1 the compaasing of his design. Thft' 

end and aim of our three rivals, is coueeqncntly the^ 

By what raethods they have proeecnted theiei ^ 
intention, ia further to be considered. Satire is oMl 
the nature of moral philosophy, as being instnietive ; 
he, therefore, who instructs moat usefully, will carry 
the palm from his two antagonists. The philosophy 
in which Persius was educated, and which he pro^; 
fesscs through his whole book, is the stoic ; the most 
uoble, most generous, moat heneticial to human kind) 
amongst all the sects, who have given ua the rulea- 
of ethics, thereby to form a severe virtue in tha. 
Boul ; to raise in us an undaunted courage, againsb 
the assaulta of fortune; to esteem as nothing th« 
things that are without us, because they are not im 
our power; not to value riches, beauty, honourg, 
fame, or health, any further than as convenienc«8, 
and BO many helps to living as we ought, and doing 
good in our generation. In short, to he any ways 
happy, while wo possesa our minds with a good 
conscience, are free from the slavery of vices, and' 
conform our actions and conversations to the rules of 
right reason, See here, my Lord, an epitome of 
EpictetuB ; the doctrine of Zouo, and the education 
of our Persiue. And this ho expressed, not only in 
all his satires, but in the manner of his life. I will 
not lessen this commendation of the stoic philc>aophj 
Ity giving yon an account of some absurdities 
thoir doctrine, and some, perhaps, impieties, if 
ooimider them liy the standard of Christian fait! 
I'vrsiics lias fallen into none of them; and therefc 
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is free from those iniputatioiis. Wliat ho teae| 
might he taught from piilpits with more 
the audience than all the nice apeculationa i 
divinity, and controvoreieB concerning faith ; win 
are moi'e for the profit of the shepherd, than for i 
edification of the ilock. FuEsion, iiiteieBt, i 
and aU their Idoody consequences of discord audJS 
war, are banished from this doctrine. Hereianol 
proposed but the quiet and tranquillity of the n 
virtue lodged at home, and afterwards diffused i 
her general effects, to the improvement and good of 
human kind. And therefore I wonder not that the 
present Bishop of Salisbury Las recommended this 
our author, and the tenth satire of Juvenal, in his 
Pastonii Letter, to the serious perusal and practice 
of tbe diviuis iu his diocese, as the beat commoo- 
pUcLs for their semious, aa the store-houses and 
magazines of moral virtues, from whence they may 
draw out, as they havo occasion, all manner of 
assistance for the accomplishment of a viituous life, 
which the Btoics have assigned for the groat end and 
perfection of mankind. Herein then it is. thai 
Persius has excelled both Juvenal and Horace. He 
sticks to his own philosopiiy: he shifts not sid&n 
like Horace, who is sometimes an epiourcau, some- 
times a stoic, sometimes an eclectic, as his present 
humour leails him ; nor decittima, like Juvenal* 
against vices, more like an oi'ator, than a philosopher. 
I'eraius is everywhere tho same ; true to the dogniaa 
of his master. Whtit he has learnt, he teaches 
vehemently ; and what he teaches, that he practise* 
liiniself. There is a spirit of sincerity in all he says : 
you limy easily discern thit he is in earnest, and is 
iiersuiidod of tlwl truth which he inculcates. In 
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Ihis Z am of ojiiniun, that lie excels Horace, whii is. 
inly in jest, and laughs while he iiietructe : 
and is" Gtjuul to' Juvenal, who was aa honest and 
Berious as Persius, and more he could not be. 

Hitherto I have followed Casaubon, and enlarged I 
upon him ; because I am satisfied that he says no 1 

than truth ; the rest is almost all ixivolons. 
For he says that Horace, being the son of a tax- 
gatherer, or a collector, as we call it, smells every- 
where of the meanness of his birth and education : 
bis conceits are vulgar, like the subjects of his satires; 
he does plebeiam lapere ; and writes not with 
elevation which becomes a satirist : that Persius 
being nobly born, and of an opulent family, luid 
"ikewise the advantage of a better master ; Cornutus 
the most learned of his time, a man of the 
loet holy life, the chief of the stoic sect at Rome; 
ad not only a great philosopher, but a i>oet him- 
ilf; and in probability a coadjutor of Persius. 
Itftt, as for Juvenal, he was long a deolaimer, came ' 
bte to poetrj', and has not been much conversant in 
philosophy. 

It is f^nted that the father of Horace waa Liber- 
that is, one degree removed fi'om Ikis grand- 
ither, who hail been onco a slave : but Horace, 
of him, gives him the best character of a 
ither, which I ever read in history ; and I with a 
itty friend uf mine, now living, had such another, 
[e bred hint in the best school, and with the best ^ 
impany of young noblemen. And Horace, by his 
ratitude to his memory, gives a certain testimony , 
ut his cdocati'iu was ingeoious. After this, ha I 
led himself abroad, by the conversation of great 
Brutus found him at Athens, and viu 
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pleased with him, that he took him thenco into tb» 
army, and made him " tribunua militum," a colonel in 
a legion, which -was the preferment of an old aoldier. 
All tills was hefore his acquaintance with MDecenaa, 
and his introduction into the court of Augustus, and 
the familiarity of that great emperor ; whioh, had lie 
not been well-bred before, had been enough to civilise 

^ his conTCrsation, and render him acoomplished and 
knowing in all the arts of complacency and good 
behaviour; and, in ahort, an agreeable comiianion 
for the retired hours and privacieB of a favourite, 
who was first minister, So that, upon the whole 
matter, PeroiuB may be acknowledged to bo equal 
with him in those respects, though better bom, and 
Juvenal inferior to both. If the advantage he any-- 
where, it is on the side of Horace ; as much as the 
court of Augustus Ctesar was superior to that of 
Xero. As for the subjects which they treated, it 
will appear hereafter, that Horace wrote not vulgarly 
on vulgar subjects, nor always chose them. His 
style is constantly aeconimodated to his subject, 
either high or low: if his fault be too much lowness, 
i'that of Persius is the fault of the hardness of his 
metaphors and obscurity : and so they are equal in 
the fftilinga of their style ; where Jnvenal manifestly 
triumphs over both of them. 

The comparison betwixt Horace and Juvenal is 
more difScult ; because their forces were more equal : 
a dispute has always been, and ever will continue, 
betwixt the favourers of the two poets. " Non no»» 
trum est tantas compouere lites." I shall only ven- 
ture to give my opinion, and leave it for bettop 
judges to determine. If it be only argued in g 

i which of them was the better poet, the i 
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blready gained on the aide of Hf.n-aco. Virgil him-^ 
self mast yield to him in tlie delicacj- of his turua, .■ 
hiB choice of wordB, aud perhaps the purity of hid .P 
'Latin. He who says that Pindiiv is inimitable, . 
■limBelf intiaitable in his od^s. But the contention I 
tietwixt these two great masters, is for the prize of I 
'Satire ; in which t'ontroversy, all the odes and epodes I 
ifif Soiace are to stand excluded, I say thia,hocauae 1 
Qloraoe has written many of them satirically, againet I 
Siis private enemies : yet these, if justly considored, | 
iftre somewhat of the nature of the Greek Silli, which 1 
ivectivea against particular eecta and persons. I 
But Horace has purged himself of this choler, before 1 
e entered on those diaeourses, which are more pro- 1 
[Wrly called the Eoman satire : he has not now to do I 
with a Lyce, a Canidia, a Ca^siua Severus, or a I 
Menas ; but is to correct the vices and the follies of I 
Ilia time, and to give the rules of a brjppy and I 
rirtiioua life. In a word, that former sort of satire, J 
which is known in England by the name of lampoon, 
S a dangerous sort of weapon, and for the most part I 
unlawful. Wo have no moral I'ight on the reputa- 
a of other men. It is taking from them what wo 
^nnet restore tti them. There are only two reaaons, 
for which we may be permitted ti> write lampoons; 
kud I will not proniiso that they can always justify 
: the first is revenge, when we hitve been affronted 
the same nature, or have been any ways noto- 
riously abused, and can make 'lui'solves no other 
reparation. And yet we know, that, in Christian J 
tharity, all ofl'ences are to he forgiven, as we expeot I 
i like pardon for those which we daily commit T 
Igttinst Almighty God. And this consideration has 
J tremble when I was eaying out 
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SavTour's prayer; for the plain condition of the fbl* 
givenees which we beg, is the pardoning of others 
the offences which they have done to ub : for ■which 
reason I hare many times avoided the commiaijion of 
that fault, even when I have been notoriously pro- 
voked. Let not this, my Ijord, pass for vanity in 
me; for it is truth. More libels have been written 
""'agaiuBt me, than almost any man now living; and 
1 had reason on my side, to have defended my own 
innocence ; I speak not on my poetiy, which I have 
wholly giveu up to the critics ; let them use it as 
they please ; posterity, perhaps, may he more 
favourable to me ; for interest and passion will lie 
buried in another age ; and partiality and prejudice 
lie forgotten. I speak of my morals, which have 
been sufficiently aspersed ; that any sort of reputa- 
tion ought to be dear to every honest man, and 
ia to me. But let the world witness for me, that 
I have been often wanting to myself iu that par- 
ticular; I have seldom answered any scurrilous 
lampoon, when it was in my power to have ex- 
]iosed my enemies : and, being naturally vindicative, 
have suffered in silence, and possessed my soul in 
quiet. 

, Anything, though never so little, which a man 
Bpeaks of himself, in my opinion, is still too much; 
fand therefore I will waive this subject, and proceed 
' to give the second reason, which may justify a poet, 
when he writes against a particular person ; and 
that is, when he is become a public uuiaauce. And 
those, whom Horace in his satires, and Pei'sius and 
Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, with a brand oL, 
infamy, are wliolly such. It is an action of ^ 
to make exiuii plus of viuiuus iikoi. They may J 
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longht to be upbraided with their criinea and follii 
loth for their own aiuendment, if they are not yot \ 
Bcorrigible, and for the terror of others, to hinder 
Giera from falling into those enormities, which they 
o severely panished in the persons of others. 
.The first reason was only an eieuse for revenge ; 
3mt this second is absolutely of a poet's office to per- 
fona: but how few lam poon ers are there now living 
jwho are capable of this duty ? When they como in 
any way, it is impossible sometimea to avoid reading 
itheni. But, good God I how remote they are, in 
nunon justice, from the choice of such persons as 
6 the proper subject of satire ! and how little wit 
Abey bring, for the support of their injustice ! The 
sex is their most ordinary theme; and the 
1>eet and fairest are sure to be the moat severely 
handled. Amongst men, those who are proeperonsly 
pijnst, are entitled to panegyric ; but afflicted virtue 
S insolently stabbed with all manner of reproaches ; 
10 decency ia considered, no fulsomeness omitted ; 
lo venom is wanting, as far as duluesa can supply 
it : for there is a perpetual dearth of wit ; a baireu' 
less of good ficnse and entertainment. The neglect 
of the readers will soon put an end to this sort of 
icribbling. There can be no pleasantry where there 
a no wit : no Impreeaion can be made, where there 
e uo truth for the foundation. To conclude, they 
ae like the fruits of the earth in this tinnatural 
leason : the com which held up its head, b sixiiled 
irith ranloiess ; but the greater part of the harvest 

d along, and little of good income and wholesome 
nourishment is received into the bams. This 
tlmoet a digression. I confcas to your Lordship ; b 
ft Just indignation forced it from me. Kow I have 
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removed this rnljbish, I will return to the oorapl 

son of Juvenal and Horace. 

I would willingly divide the palm betwixt t' 
npon the two beads of profit and delight, which ati 
the two ends of poetry in general. It must be 
f granted by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace is 
f the more copious and profitable in hia inBtructions 
of human life : but in my particular opinion, which 
I set not up for a standard to better judgments, 
'i Juvenal is the more delightful author, I an) 
I profited by both, I am pleased with both ; but I 
owe more to Horace, for my instruction ; and more 
to JuYOnal, for my pleasure. This, as I said, is my 
particular taste of these two authors; they who 
will have cither of them to escel the other in both 
qnalities, can scarce give better reasons for their 
opinion, than I for mine ; but all unbiassed readers 
will conclude, that my moderation is not to bo con- 
demned ; to such impailial men I must appeal : for 
they who have already formed their judgments, 
may justly stand suspected of prejudice; and 
though all who arc my readers, will eet up to be 
my judges, I enter my caveat against them, that 
they ought not so much as to bo of my jnry : or, if 
they be admitted, it is but reaecin that they should 
first hear what I have to urge in the defence of myy 
opinion. 

That Horace is somewhat the better iastniQl^ 
the two, is proved from hence, that his instmoffl 
'. are more gener&L: Juvenal's more limited, bo ^ 
granting, that the counsels which they give ( 
equally good for moral use ; Horace, who gives 4 
most various advice, and most applicable 1 

which can occur to us in the courao oti 
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as including in his diacourses not only all 

e rules of morality, but also of civil conversation ; 

indoubtedly to be iii-eferred to him, who ia more 

drcum scribed in his JDstructions, makes tliem to 

wer people, and on fewer occasions, than the 

hither. I may bo pardoned for using an old saying, 

Pijlinoe it is true, and to the purpose, " Bonum quo 

I'^ommuniTis, eo melius." Jnjeaal, excepting only hia 

: satire, is, in all the rest, confined to the ex- ^ 

oeing of some particular vice ; that he lashes, end 

jfaete he sticte. His sentences are truly shining 

md instructive; hut they are sprinkled here and 

Horace is teaching ns in every lino, ar 

rpetnally moral; he had found out the still of 

;U, to hide his sentences : to give yon the virtue 

ita, without showing them in their full extent: 

li is the ostentation of a poet, and not his art : 

1 this Fetionius charges on the authors of 1 

18 a vice of i^Titing, which was then growing 

i age. " Ne sententite extra corpus orationia 

ineant ;" he would have them weaved into the 

Y of the work, and not appear embossed upon it, 

1 striking directly on the reader's view, Folly 1 

i tlie proper quarry of Horace, and not vice : 

[ as there are but few notoriously wicked mem_ 

a comparison with a shoal of fools and fops ; 

a a harder thing to make a man wise, than to make 1 

llim honest : for the will is only to be reclaimed i 

e ; but the understanding is to be informed in 

There are blind sides and follies, evei 

e pi'OfusBors of moral philosophy ; and there i. 

one sect of them that Horace has not 

Which, ns it was not the desig 

Kjuvena), who was wholly employed in lat 
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T vices, some of them the most enormons that can fc5 
imagined ; so perhaps, it was not so much liis 
talent. " Omne vater vitium ridenti Flaceus amicu, 
tangit, et admissua circum praicordia luclit." This 
i the commendation which Fereius gave him; 
where by vilitim, he means those little vices, which 
we call follies, tlie defects of human understanding, 
or at most the peccadillos of life, rather than the 
tragical vices, to which men are hurried hy their 
unruly passions and exorhitant desirea. But in the 
word omne, which is unioertal, he concludes with mt% 

- that the divine wit of Horace left nothing un- 
touched; that he entered into the inmost recesses 
of Nature ; found out the imperfections even of the 
moat wise and grave, as well as of the most common 
jMople ; discovering, even in the great Trehatius. 
to whom he addresses the first satire, liis hunting 
after basineBs, and following the court, as well as in 
the persecutor Crispinue, his impertinence and im- 
portunity. It is true he exposes Crispinus openly, 
as- a-Sommon nuisance ; but he rallies the other aa a 

'■ iK«nd, more finely. The eKhortations of Persiue 
are confined to noblemen ; and the stoic philosophy 
is that alone which ha recommends to them ; Juvenal 

/ exhorts to particular virtues, as they are opposed to 
those vices against which he declaims ; but Horace 

, langhs to shame all follies, and insinuates virtue^ 
rather by familiar examples, than by the severity of 
precepte. 

This last considcKition seems to incline the 
balance on the side of lloi-ace, and to give him tha 
preference to Juvenal, not only in profit, but in 
pleasure. But, after all, I must confess tliat J 

' delight which Horace gives me, is hut langi 
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^H Be pleased still to xmilerstanil, that I speak of my 
^H own taste ouly : he may ravish other meti ; hut I 
^H am too stupid and insensible to be tickled. Where 
^H he barely grius himself, and as Scaliger says, only 
^B «hows his white teeth, he cannot provoke me to any 
^B laughter. His urbanity, that is, his good manners, 
^P are to be commended; but his wit is faint; and his ~- 
V ^t, if I may dare to say so, almost insipid. Juvenal /j 
H is of a more vigorous and masculine wit ; he gives 
I luo as much pleasure as I can bear : he fully satisfies 
my expectation ; he treats his subject home 
Bpleen is raised, and he raises mine: I have the 
pleasure of concernment in all he says : he drives 
'ilia reader along with him ; and when he is at the 
K«id of his way, I willingly stop with him. If he 
f-Went another stage, it would be too far, it 

make a journey of a progress, and turn delight into 

■ fetigue. '\STien lie gives over, it is a sign the 

■ ■uhject is exhausted, and the wit of man can carry 
) further. If a fault can justly bo found in 

it is that he is sometimes too luxuriant, too re- 

■dundant; says more than he needs, like my frieml 

■the plain-dealer, but never more than pleases. Add 

mio this, that his thoughts are aa just 

KHorace, and much more elevated. His expressionB[ 

F ftre sonorous and more noble ; his verse raore 

tinnierons, and his words are suitable to his 

thoughts, sublime and lofty. All these contribute .' 

to the pleasure of the reader: and the greater tho- 

sout of him who reads, his transports are the 

greater. Horace is always on the amble. JuvenaU 

on the gallop ; but his way is perpetually on oarpet-1 

ground. He goes with more impetuosity ihanji 

Horace, but as securely; and the awiftiieBs 
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more Uvuly agitation to the Bpirite, The low styl#' 
of Horace is aotjording to Mb subject, that is gene- 
rally grave ; 1 question uot hut Le could have raised 
it : for the first epistle of the second book, which he 
writes to Augustus (a most instructive satire con- 
cerning poetry), is of so much dignity in the words, 
and of BO much elegancy in the numbers, that the 
author plainly shows, the ser-ato ^destris, in Lis 
other satires, was rather his choice than his neoes- 
sity. Ho was a rival to LudUus, hia predcceasor. 
and was rcBolved to surpass him in his own manner. 
Lucilids, as we see hy hia remaining fragments, 
minded neither his style nor his numbers, nor hie 
purity of words, nor his run of verse : Horace there- 
fore copes with him in that humble way of Batire, 
writes under Mb on-n force, and carries a. deaci 
weight, that he may match his ctimpetitor in the 
race. This I imagine was the chief reason, why he 
minded only the clearness of his satire, and the 
cleanness of espression, without ascending to those 
heights, to wMch his own vigour might have cari'ieil 
him. But limiting his desires oMy to the conquest 
of Luoilius, he had the ends of Ms rival, who lived 
before Mm; hut made way for a new conquest over 
himself, by Juvenal Ms successor. He oonld not 
pve an equal pleasure to Ms reader, because he 
nsed not equal instruments. The fault was in the 
tools, and not in the workman. But veraificationft 
and numbers are the greatest pleasiires of poetry; 
Virgil knew it, and practised both so happily, that, 
for aught I kiiow, his greatest eseellency is in faU 
diction. In all other parts of poetrj-, he is fault- 
less; bxit in this ho placed his chief perfecUw 
And, give me leave, my Lord, f-int.i; T have hero.^ 
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hpt occasion, to say, that Yirgit could liave written 

iharper satires, than either Horace or Juvenal, if he 

jTOiild have employed his talent that 'way. I will 

Jprodnue a verse and a half of hia, in one of his 

■•clogues, to justify my opinion ; and with commaa 

Tafter every word, to show, that ho has given almoet 

] many lashes, as ho has written syllables ; it ia 

^inst a had poet, whose ill verses he describes : 

I" Son tu, in triviis, iudocte, solebaa, strideuti, mise- 

mm, stipula, diaperdere, carmen ? " But to return to 

■vDiy purpose : when there is anything deficient in 

f iumbers and sound, the reader ia uneasy and un- 

latisEed; he wants something of hia compliment, 

fdesirea somewhat which he finds not : and th.s 

aeing the manifest defect of Horace, it is no wonder 

that, finding it supplied in Juvenal, we are more 

■ delighted with him. And besides this, the sauco of 

^nvenal is more poignant, to create in us an appetite 

of reading him. The meat of Horace is more noiirish-| 

ing; but the cooker;- of Juvenal more extiuiHito ; aoj 

'iftt granting Horace to bo the more general philo- 

(Opher, we cannot dcnj- that Juvenal was the greater ^-- 

joet, I mean in satire. His thoughts are ahaii^er, 

8 indignation against vice is more vehement; hia ' 

bpirit has more of the comn-onwealth genius ; he 

reals tyranny, and all the vices attending it, as 

iiey deserve, with the utmost rigour ; and conse- 

duently a noble soul is better pleased with a zealous 

indicator of Eoman liberty than with a temporising 

»t, a well-mannered court slave, and a man who is 

ten afraid of laughing in the right place ; who is 

t decent, because he ia naturally servile. After 

, Horace had tho disadvantage of the times in 

^htcb he lived ; they wore bettor fur the man, but 
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worse for the Batiriat. It is generally said, 
thoee enormous vicea ■which \vere practised under 
the reign of Domitian, were not known iii the time 
of AuguetiiB Cffisar : that therefore Juvenal had a 
larger field thnn Horace. Little follies were out of 
doors, when oppression was to be Bcourged instead 
of avarice ; it waa no longer time to turn into 
ridicule the false opiniona of philosophers, when the 
I Roman liberty was to be asserted. There was more 
need of a Brutus in Domitian's days, to redeem or 
mend, than of a Horace, if he had been then living, 
to laugh at a fly-catcher. This reflection at the 
same time excuses Horace, but exalte Juvenal. I 
have ended, before I was aware, the ooiaparisoa of 
Horace and Juvenal, upon the topics of pleasure and 
delight ; and, indeed, I may safely here concluda 
tiat common-place ; for if we mate Horace our 
minister of state in satire, and Juvenal of our pri- 
vate pleasures ; I think the latter has no ill bargain 
of it. Let profit have the pre-eminence of honour, 
' in the end of poetry. Pleasure, though but the 
' second in degree, is the first in favour. And who 
would not chose to be loved better, rather than to 
be more esteemed? But I am entered already 
upon another topic; which concerns the particular 
merits of these two satirists. However, I will pur- 
sue my busineas where I left it ; and carry it further 
than that common observation of the several ages in 
which these authors flourished. When Horace wrote 
his satires, the monarchy of his Csesar was in its 
newness, and the govemmeut but just made easy to 
the conquered people. They could not poiaihly 
have forgotten the usurpation of that prince 
their freedom, nor the violent methods which hoi 
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iGd, in the corapaeeiog that vaat design : they yet I 
laembtred his proscriptionB, and the slaughter of I 
many noble Romans, their defenders. His licen- 
insness was univerfial and notorious, but his suh- 
;ta must be patient, where they had not power, 
other things that emperor was moderate enough; 

ropriety was generally secured, and the people 
itertatned with public shows, and donatives, to 

lake them more easily digest their lost liberty. 

lut Augustus, who was conscious to himself of so 

lany crimes which he had committed, thought i 
le first pla«e to provide for his own reputation* 
T malting an edict against lampoons and satires, 
id the authors of those defamatory writings, which ] 
y author Tacitus, from the law term, calls, j 
famosoB libellos." 
In the first book of his Annals, ho gives the fol- 1 

(wing account of it, in these wnrda: "Primus- , 
gustus cognitionem do famosia libellia specie- 
;i9 ejus, tractavit; coramotus Cassii Seven" 

idini, qui viros fteminasque illustres, procacibns I 
riptis diffamaverat." Thus, in English : " Augustus f 
an the first, who under the colour of that law took I 
ignisance of lampoons ; being provoked to it, by 
le potulanoy of Cassius Severus, who had defamed 
any illustrious persons of both sexes, in his writ- 
igs." The law to which Tacitus refers, iras " Lei 
iste Majeetatis; " commonly called for the sake of 
cevity, " Majestas " ; or, as we say, high treason ; he ■ 
leans not that this law had not been enacted for- 
lerly : for it had been made by the Decemviri, and I 
M inscribed amongst the rest in the twelve lAbles : j 
1 prevent the a-spcrBion of tin) Itom.in niiijesty, ' 
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eitliei of tho people tliein selves, or their religion, A 
their DiagiBtrates : and the infringement of it was 
capital ; that is, the offender was whipt to death 
■with the fasces, which, were borne before the chief 
officers of ISorae. But Augustus was the first, who ' 
restored that intermitted law : by the words, " under 
colour of that law," he insinuates that Augustus 
cansed it to be executed, on pretence of those libels, 
which were written by Cassius Severus, against the 
nobility ; but, in truth, to save himself from such 
defamatory vcreoB. Suetonius likewise makes men- 
tion of it thus : " SparsoB de so in Curiii famoeoe 
libelloe, nee expavit, et magnA curu redarguit. Ac 
ne requisitis quidem auctoribus, id raodo censuit, 
cognoBoendum post hac, de iis qui lihellos aut oar- 
miiia ad infamiam cujuspiam sub alieno nomino 
odant," Augustus was not afraid of libels, says that 
author : yet he took all care imaginable to have 
them answered; and then decreed, that for the time 
to oome. the authore of them should be punished, 
But AuroliuB makes it yet more clear, according to 
my eenao, that thia emperor, for his own sake, duist 
not permit them : " Fecit id Augustus in speciem, et 
quasi gratificaretur populo Romano, et primoribus 
urhis; sod revera ut sibi consideret ; nam habuit in 
aiiinio, comprimero nimiam quorundam procacitatem 
iu loquondo, ^ quil itec ipse exemptua fuit. Nam 
euo nomine compcscere erat invidioeum, sub alieno 
facile et utile. Erg6 specie legia tractavit, quasi 
pojiuli Koujani Majeatas infamaretur." This, I think, 
is a euilicient comment on that passage of Tfttntw; 
I will add only, by tlio way, that tho whole ftuaily 
nf the Ciesars, and all their relations, were in- 
cluded iu the law ; because the majesty of the 
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, in the time of the empii'o, was whoUy 
I that house ; " Omiiia Cresav erat : " they were 
accounted sacred who helonged to him. As 
CaeaiuB SeTCnis, he was contemporary with 
porace ; and was the same poet against whom he 
"tt his epodeB, under this title. "In Cassium 
teverum maledicum poetam ; " perhaps intending 
to kill two crows, according to our proverb, witli 
one atone, and revenge both himself and his emperor 
together. ^ . , 

From hence I mfwiy reasonably conclude, that 

ftuguEtus, who waa not altogether so good as he was 

1, had some by-reepect in the enacting of this 

; for to do anything for nothing, was not his 

utxim. Horace, as he was a courtier, complied with 

e interest of his master ; and, avoiding the lashing ' 

f greater crimes, confined himself to the ridiculing!; 

( petty vices, and common follies ; excepting only 

9 reaerved cases, in his odes and epodes, of his 

n particular quarrels, which, cither with permis- 

^n of the magistrate, or without it, every man will 

(venge, though I say not that he should; for jjn'oi- 

*si'(, is a good excuse in the civil law, if Christianity 

d not taught us to forgive. However, he was not 

e proper man to arraign great vices, at least if the 

bories which we hear of him are trite, that he prac- 

ised some, whicii I will not here meution, out of 

r to him. It was not for a C'ludius to accuse 

klulterers, especially when Augustus was of that 

tmbor: so that, though hiu age was not CKempteil 

roBi the worst of villanies, there was no freedom 

(ft Ui reprehend them, by reason of the edict. And 

Blir pt'ct was not fit to represent them in an odious 

a 2 
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J . ciiara«ter, because liimself was dipt in Uie Kam^^ 
actions. Upon this account, w-itlioTit further insist- 
ing on the different tempera of Juvenal and Hora<ie, 
\I conclude, that the subjects which Hytace chose for 
/satire, are of a lower nature than those of which? 
/ Juvenal has written. 

Thus I have treated, in a new method, the com- 
parison betwixt Horace, Juvenal, and PersiBB: 
somewhat of their particular manner belonging to 
all of them is yet remaining to Ije considered. 
Porsius was grave, and particularly opposed his 
gravity to profligacy, which was the predominant 
vice in Nero's court, at the time wheu ha published 
his satires, which was before that emperor fell into 
the excess of cruelty. Horace was a mild udmou- 
isber, a court satirist, fit for the geutle times of 
Augustus, and more fit, for tlie reasons which I , 
have already given, Juvenal was as proper for hia 
times, as they for theirs: his was an age that 
deserved a more severe chafitisement ; vices were 
more gross and o^ien, more flagitious, more en- 
couraged by the example of a tyrant, aud nioie i 
protected by his authority. Therefore, whuresoever 
.luvenal montiouB Nero, he means Doniitiun, whom 
he dares not attack in his own person, but soourgea 
liim by proxy. Heinsiua urges in praise of HortuM, 
that, according to the ancient art and law of sattre, < 
it should Vie nearer to comedy than tragedy; uoti 
declaiming against vice, but only laughing at ife. 
Neither Pereins nor Juvenal were ignorant of tlua, 
for they had both studied Horace. And the tiling 
itself is plainly true. But as they hail reail Horace. 
they had likewise read Lucilina, of whom Pomiua 
says, " Secuit Vrlicm ; et fjenuiuiim freyit iu illis;" 
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meauing MutiuB and Lupus : aud Juvenal also men- 
tkrns Mm in thcBo words : " Euee velut stricto, quoties 
Lucilius ardens infreniuit," etc. So that they thought 
the imitation of Luciliua wiia more proper to their 
purpose than that of Horace. They 
satire, saj-s Holiday ; but they changed it for 
better : for the bueiuess being to reform great v 
chastisement goes further tha,n admonition ; whi 
a perpetiml grin, lilie that of Horace, does rather 
anger than amend a man. 

ThoB far that learned critic, Barten Holiday. 
whose interpretation and illustrations of Juvenal 
are ae excellent, as the verse of his translation and 
bis English are laine and pitiful. For it : 
enough to give ns the meaning of a poet, which I 
acknowledge him to have performed moat faith- 
fully, but he must also imitate hia genius and his 
Qitmbers, as far as the English will come up to the 
elegance of the original. In few words, it is only 
for a iioet to translate a poet. Holiday and Stapylton 
hod Dot enough considered this, when they attempted 
Juvenal ; but I forbear reflections ; only I beg leave 
to take notice of this sentence, where Holiday says, 
*' a pcrjietiiftl grin, like that of Horace, rather 
angers than amends a man." I cannot give him up 
the manner of Horace, in low satire, so easily : let 
iho chastisement of Juvenal be never so necessary 
for his new kind of satire ; let him declaim as 
wittily and sharply aa ha pleases, yet still, the 
tiioeet and most delicate touches of satire consist in 
fine raillery. This, my Lord, is your particular 
_talent, to which even Juvenal could not arrive. It '- 
I not reading, it is not imitation of an author,^ 
hrliich can produce his flneness : it uiu.&l \ii& vc^wnxv. 
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it mtiBt procecil from a genius, and particular ivay 
of thinking, which is not to be taught; and there- 
fore not to "be imitated by Iiini who baa it not from 
Nature : how easy ia it to caU rngiip_nnr1 TJllaini ami 
ittilyT BiitJiow "hard to make a man appear 
^niTocbliead, or a knave, without using any 
if thoso opprobrioUB terms I To spare the grossness 
if tho names, and to do the thing yet more severely, 
'is to draw a fidl face, and to make the nose and 
cheeks stand out, and yet not to employ any depth 
of shadowing. This is the mystery of that noble 
trade, which yet no master can teach to his appren- 
tice : he may give the rules, but the scholar is 
never the nearer in his practice. Neither is it triie^ 
that this fineness of raillery is offensive. A witty 
man is tickled while ho is hurt in this manner; 
and a fool feels it not. The occasion of an oflTenue 
may possibly be given, but he cannot take it. If 
it be granted, that in effect this way does more 
mischief; that a man is secretly wounded, and 
though he be not eenaible himself, yet the malicioiu 
world will find it out for him : yet therfl ia still ft ' 
tt differen ce betwix t the sloveniy butchenng ofl" 
ll^sa of a stroke that sepaBile^Tbo- 
tho body, and leaves it standing Tu lis 
man may be capable, as Jack Ketirfi^- 
wifo said of his servant, of a, plain piece of work, 
a bare hanging ; but to make a malefactor die 
Bweetly, was only belonging to her husband. 1 
wish I could apply it to myself ; if the reader would 
be kind enough to think it belongs to me. Thg^ 
.character of ^imri, in my Absalom, is, in my opituoor 
lYortir the whola poem : it is not bloody, but it it I 
nJi^iUons enough; and he, for whom jt was ' 
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tended, wae too witty to reseiit it as an injury. I 
I had railed, I might have suffered for it justly 
Init I managed mine own works more happily, pci^- 
liap8 raoio dexterously. I avoided the mention u ' 
great crimes, and apjilied myself to the repivsentiuj 
of ItKmi sides, and little extravaganoioe : to which, 
the wittier a man is, he is generally the more oh. 
nosious. It succeeded as I wished ; the jest went 
round, and ho was laughed at in his turn who liegan 
the frolic. 

And thus, my Lord, you see I have preferred the 

nanner of Horace, and of your lordship, iu the kind 
Batire, to that of Juvenal ; and 1 think, reaaonably. 

[oliday ought not to have arraigned so great aa. 

uthor, for that which was hia excellency and hi* 
merit : or if he did, on such a palpable mistake, h^ 
[night expect that some one might possibly 
bither in his own time, or after him, to rectify hi*- 
Srror, and to restore to Horace that commendation, 
)f which he has bo unjustly robbed him. And let' 
the ruanea of Juvenal forgive me, if I say, that. this 
way of Horace was the best for amending munuern,' 
, is the most difficult. His was, an " enso re- 
ijideiidum " ; but tliat of Horace was a pleasant 
[rare, with all the limits preserved entirely: and, as 
■ monntebankB tell us in their bills, without 
(keeping the patient within doors for a day. What 
Ihey promise only, Horace has effectually performed : y 
yet I contradict not the proposition which I formerly'^ll 
•dvanoed : Juvenal's times required a more painful 
kind of operation : liut, if he had lived iu the age of' 
llorftc«, i must needs iiHirm, that ho had it not 
ftbont hiiu. He took the incthiKl which wiui pro- 
IJriboi] him 1>J' liia own genius; nhieh was shaiij 
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and eager ; he could not rally, but lie could declaifi 
and as his provocations were great, lie has rev 

'them tragfcally. This notwithstanding, I £ 
say another word, which, as true as it is, will j 
displease the partial admirers of our Hd'aee, 
hare hinted it before ; but it ia time for me n 
speak more plainly. 

This manner of Horace is indeed the host ; 

'Jlorace has not executed it altogether so happ^j 
■'Alt least not often. The maiuier of Juvenal i 
fessed to be inferior to the former; hut Jt 
hoB excelled him in liia performance. Juym 
has railed more wittily than Horace has ralli 
Horace meant to make Ma reader laugh ; but 1 
not aura of his experiment. Juvenal always intra 
to move your indignation ; and he always l>r. 
about his purpoee. Horace, for aught 1 knoi 
might have tickled the people of his age ; 
amongst the modems he is not so euecessful. Ti 
who say he entertains so pleasantly, may perhaM 
value themselves on the quickness of their c 
understandings, that they can see a jest further d 
than other men ; they may find occasion of la 
in the wit-battle of the two buffoons. Sari 
and CicerruB ; and hold their sides for i 
"bursting, when Kupiliua and Persius are scoldi 
For my own part, I can only like the charactera ^ 
all four, which are judiciously given : but fur : 
heart I cannot so much as smile at their inai[4 
raillery. I see not why PeraiuB should call i 
Brutus to revenge him on his adversary ; and I 
beciriise he had killed Julius CsEear fur endeavoi 
ing to 1« a king, therefore he should b« 
to murder Rupilius, only because bia name i 
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Mr. King. A mifiemble clench, iu my opinion, for M 

Horace to record: I have heard honest Mr. Swan I 

make many a better, and yet have had the grace to I 

hold my countenance. But it may be puns were I 

I then in faBhion, as thoy wero wit in the sermons of I 

[•the last age, and in the court of King Charles 11. I 

rsorry to say it, for the aake of Horace ; but I 

I certain it is, that he has no line palate who can feed 1 

K> heartily ou garbage. I 

But I have already wearied myself, and donbt I 

not but I have tired your Lordehip's patience, with 1 

this long, rambling, and I fear trivial discourse. I 

Upon the one half of the merits, that is, pleasure, I 

cannot but conclude that Juvenal was the betterll 4 

Ritirist: they who will descend into his particular' I 

raises, may find them at large in the dissertation I 

f the learned Eigaltiua to Thuanus. As for Peraius. I 

l^have ^ven the reasons why I think him inferior I 

) both of them : yet I have one thing to add on I 

fttat subject. ' 

Baiten Evliday, who translated both Juvenal and 

rersins, has made this distinction betwixt them, 

^wLieh is no less trtie than witty ; That, in Persius, J 

the difficulty is to find a meaning; in Juvenal tofyl 

choose a moaning: so crabbed is Persius, and 80 IJ 

copious is Juvenal: so much the understanding is' 1 

!l employed in one, and so much the judgment in the I 

l<«ther. So difficult it is to find any sense in the I 

■ -.ibnuer. and the best sense of the latter. m 

I If, ou the other side, any one suppose I have fl 

I commended Horace below his merit, when 1 have m 

I allowed him hut the second place, I desire him to fl 

[' consider, if Juvenal, a man of excellent natural U 

I endowDieata, besides the advantages of diljgenus I 
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and study, and coming after him, and building 
upon hJ8 fouudationa, might not prohably, with all 
these helps, surpass him? And whether it be any 
(liBhonour to Horace to be thus surpassed ; since no 
art, or science, ia at once begun and perfected, but 
that it must pasa first through many hands, and 
even through several ages? If Lucilins could add 
to Ennius, and Horace to Lucilius, why, without 
any diminutiun to the feme of Horace, might not 
Juvenal give the last perfection to that work? Or 
rather, what disreputation is it to Horace, that 
■3 Juvenal OKcela in the tragical satire, as Horace does 
in the comical? I have read over attentively both 
Heinsius and Dacier, in their commendations of 
Horace ; but I can find no more in either of them, 
for the preference of him to Juvenal, than the 
instructive part; the part of wisdom, and not that 
of pleasure ; which therefore is here allowed him, 
notwithstanding what Scallger and Bigaltius have 
pleaded to the contrary for Juvenal. And, to show 
that I am impartial, I will here translate what 
Dacier has said on that subject. 

" I cannot give a more just idea of the two books 
of satire made by Horace, than by comparing them 
to the statues of the Sileni, to which Alcibiades 
compares Socrates, in the Symposium. They wer© 
figures, which had nothing of agreeable, nothing of 
beauty on their outside : but ^I'hon any one took the 
pains to open them, and search into them, he there 
found the figures of all the deities. So, in the shape 
that Horace presents himself to us, in his satii-es, we 
see nothing at the first view which Jeserves oar 
attention. It seems that he is rather an amTisemont 
for children, than for thi? serious coiisidorution of* 
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tnen : but when we take away his cnist, ami tfaati 
■which hide8 him from our sight, whea w 

r him to the bottom, then we find all thej 
divinities in a full assembly : that is to say, all thu 
"virtues which ought to be the continual e 
of those, who seriously endeavour to correct their 
vices." 

It is easy to observe that Dacier, in this uoblej 
similitude, hus confiued the praise of his author^ 
wholly to the instructive part: the conimendatiou 
tum^^ on this, and so does that which follows. 

lu these two books of satii-e, it is the business of \ 
Horace to instruct us how to combat our virtues, to 
regulate our [laBsione, to follow nature, t 
bounds to our desires, to distinguish betwixt ti-uth 
and falsehood, and betwixt our conce[)tion of things, 
and things themselves : to come back from our pre- 
judicate opinions, to understand exactly the prin- 
ciples and motives of all our actions ; and to avoid 
;he ridicule, into which all men necessarily fall, who j 
are intoxicated with thoso notions which thej' havel 
received from their masters ; and which they obsti-jB 
nately retain, without examining whether or no they J 
be founded on right reas(m. 

In a word, he labours to render ub happy in rolajj 
tion to ourselves, agreeable and faithful to ou 
friends, and discreet, serviceable, and well-bred ii 
relation to those ivith whom wq are obliged to IJvt 
ftnd to converse. To make his Jigures intelligible, 
to conduct his readers through the labyrii: 
some perplexed sentence, or obscure parenthesis, i 
no great matter: and. ns Epictetus says, there i 
nothing of beauty in all this, or what is worthy c 
irudent man. The principal business, and whiol 
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of moet inaportanco to its, ia to bIidw the use, 

reason, aud the proof of his precepts. 

They who endeavour not to correct theraBelve( 
according to so exact a model, are just like th( 
patients, who have open before them a hook of adtl 
luirable receipts for their diseases, and please them 

pes with reading it, without comprehending t 
nature of the remedies, or how to apply them to th^l 

Let Horace go off with these encomiums, which hr 
has 80 well deserved, 

i'o conclude the contention betwixt our three 
poets, I will use the words of Virgil, in his fifth 
jEneid, where jEncas proposes the rewards of the 
foot-race, to the three first who Bhould reach the 

il, " Trea prtemia primi accipient, flavaque caput 
nectentnr oliva." Let these three ancients he pre- 
ferred to all the modems ; as first arriving at the 
goal : let them all be crowned as victors, with the 

eath that properly belongs to satire. But afte 
that, with this distinction anion get themselved 
" Primus equum phaleris insignem victor habeto 
Let Juvenal ride first in triumph. " Alter 
zoniam pharctram, plenamque sagittis Threicii 
lato quam ciroumplectitur auro balteus, et tore 
eubnectit figula gemma." Let Horace, who 

3 second, and but just the second, carry off the 
quivers and the arrows, as the badges of his 
satire; and the golden-belt, and the diamond- 
button. " Tertius, Argolico hoc clypeo contentuffd 
abito." And let Persius, the last of the first t 
worthies, be contented with this Grecian shield 
and with victorj-, not only over all the Gre 
who were ignorant of the Iloman satire, but O' 
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the mocleme in succeeding ages; excepting Boilcau 
ftnil your Lordsliip. 

And thuB I liave given the history of eatire, and I 
derived it from Knnias, to your Lordship ; that is, I 
from its first rudiments of barbarity, to its last J 
polishing and perfection : which is, with Virgil, i 
.his address to Augustus, 

..." Nomen tuwi. tot ftire per annos, 
Tithoni prJmA quot dbest ab origine Cfesar." 

I said only from Ennius ; but I may safely carry it 
higher, as far as Livius Andronicus ; who, as I hava 
eaid formerly, taught the firat play at Rome, in the 
year "ab urbe condita cccccxiv." I have since' 
desired my learned friend, Mr. Slaidwell, to compute 
the difference of times, betwixt Aristophanes and 
Livius Andronicus ; and he assures me from the best, 
ohroDologers, that Plutua, the laat of Aristophaues'i 
plajrs, was represented at Athens, in the year of tin 
97th olympiad ; which agrees with the y 
eonditfB ccCLXiv. So that the difference of yeara| 
lietwixt Aristophanes and Andronicus is 150 ; from' 
whence I iiave probably deduced, that Livius An- 
dronicus, who was a Grecian, had read the plays of 
the old comedy, which were satirical, and also of th& 
new ; for Menandcr was fifty years before him. 
■which must needs be a great light to him, in hij* 
own plays, that were of the satirical nature. That 
the Bomans had farces before this, it is true ; but 
then they had no communication with Greece ; so 
that Andronicus was tlie first who wrote after the 
manner of the old comedy, in his plays; he wub 
imitated by Ennius, about thirty years afterwards. 
Though the former wrote fables, the latter, epeaking 
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properly, began tlie Eonian satire. Accoiding (o 
tiint deecription, wliicL Juvenal gives of it in his 
firet : " Qiiicquid agiint homines, votum, timor, ira, 
voluptas, gaudia, discursus, nostri, est farrago U- 
Inclli." This is that in whicli I have made bohl to 
difier from Cnsfinbon, Kigaltiua, Sacier, and indeed 
from all the modem critics, that not Ennius, but 
Andronicua was the first, who by the Archeea Co- 
iturilla of the Greeks, added many beauties to the 
first rude and barbarous Roman satire ; which BOit, 
of poem, though we had not derived from 
yet nature teaches it mankind, in all agee, 
■ in every country. 

It is but necesaarj", that, after so much has been 
said of satire, some definition of it should be given. 
Heinsius, in his dissertations on Horace, makes it 
for me, in these words : " Satire is a kind of p( 
without A series of action, invented for the pur| 
' of our minds ; in which human vices, ignorance, 
' errors, and all things besides, which are prodm 
. from them, in every man, are severely reprehended ; 
I partly dramatically, partly simply, and eometimes 
in both kinds of speaking; but for the most part 
figuratively, and occultly; consisting in a low, 
familiar way, chiefly in a sharp and pungent manner 
of speech ; but partly, also, in a facetious and civil 
way of jeeting ; by which neither hatred, or laughter, 
or indignation is moved." Where I cannot but 
observe, that this obscure and perplexed definition, 
or rather description of satire, is wholly accommo- 
dated to the Horatian way ; and excluding the works 
of Juvenal and Persius, aa foreign from that kind of 
poem : the clause in the beginning of it ('' withoi 
ft series of action "J distinguishes satire prop* 
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■from stagc-playa, whidi are all of one action, and 

■one continueii series of action. The end or scope of 
, eatire ia to purge Oie passions ; so far it is common 

to the satires of Juvenal and PerBiiis : the roat which 
. follows, is also generally belonging to all three ; till 
■omea upon us, with the excluding clause " oon- 
. sisting in a low familiar way of speech," which 

I the proper character of Horace; and from which,'' 
t the other two, for their honour be it spoken, are far 
-distant: but how come lowness of stylo, and the 
-^familiaiity of words, to be so much the propriety of. 
i^eatire, that without them, a poet can ho no more a 

kMttirist, than witliout risibility he can be a man? 

Is the fault of Horace to be made the virtue and, 

standing rule of this poem? Is the ijrande sophaf 

If. of Persius, and the sublimity of Juvenal to het 
[CiroumBcribed, with the meanness of words, and 
the vulgarity of espression? If Horace refused. 
the jjains of numbers, and the loftiness of figures,. 
i-Ore they bound to follow so ill a precedent. Let 
I him walk a-foot with his pad in liis hand, foi; 
.Jiis own pleuenve ; but let not them be accounted 
'.BO poets, who' choose to mount and show thi 
,3ioi8omanship. Holiday is not afraid to say, that 
■tiiera never was such a fall, as from his odes to 
■bis Ba'tires, and that he, injuriously to himself, 
lintuned his harp. The majestic way of Persiua 
isnd JnTenal was new when they began it, but it 
B old to ua; and what poems have not, with time, 
received an alterati^m in their fashion? ^Vhich 
Alteration, says Holiday, is b) after-times, as good a 
IWarcant us the firat. Has not Virgil changed the 
manners of Homer's heroes in his yEiieid ? Certainly 
be has, and f'V the Ijettor. Fi^r A'irgil'a ,a£c was 
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more civiliseJ, ami better bred : and he wrote i 
cording to the politenesa of Rome, under the reign 
of AnguatuB Ceesar ; not to the rudeness of Agameni- 
non's age, or the times of Homer. Wliy ehonld we 
offer to confine free apirita to one form, w-hen we 
cannot bo much as confine our bodies to one fashion 
of apparel ? Would not Donne's satires, whieh 
abound with so muoh wit, appear more charming, if 
he had taken care of his words, and of his nnmtera ? 
But he followed Horace bo very close, that of ne- 
ceasity he must fall with him: and I may Bafely 
say it of this present age, that if we are not bo 
great wits as Donne, yet certainly, we are bettor 






But I have said enough, and it may be too n 
on this subject. Will your Lordship be plea 
prolong my audience, only so far, till I tell yonl 
own triTial thoughts how a modem satire should W "^ 
made. I will not deviate in the least from the pre- 
""cepts and examples of the aneienta, who were always 
our best masters, I will only illustrate them, and 
discover some of the hidden beauties in their designs, 
that we thereby may form our own in imitation ofr'^ 
them. Will you please but to observe, that Pej 
the least !a dignity of all the three, has i 
standing been the first, who has discovered i 
B important secret, in the^ designing of a 
tiro, that it ought, onljj to treat of one sulu.ect; to 
a confined to one particular theme ; or, at least, Xt> 
nie'^nctpally. If other vices occur in the n 
ment of the chief, they should only be transiai 
laahed, and not be insisted on, so as to i 
design double. Ae in a play of the English faai 
whitih we call a tragi -comedy, there is to be buti 
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^btain ilesigii : ami, though there be an undcr-plot, or | 

^Mecond walk of comical characters and adventures, I 

^^^et they are subservient to the chief fahle, caiTied I 

.along under it, and helping to it ; so that the di'ama I 

may not seem a moDster with two heads. 'I'hue the I 

Copcraicon system of the plaueta makes the moon to 1 

_be moved by the motion of the eai th, and carried I 

x>ut her orb, as a dependent of hers. Mascardi, in I 

is diacourBC of the " Doppia favola," or double talc in I 

iays, gives an instance of it, in the famous pastoral I 

Ini, called "I! Pastor Fido;" where Coriaca I 

Bid the satire are the under-parte; yet wo may I 

e that Corisca is brought into the body of tho I 

plot, and made subser^dcnt to it. It is certain that J 

s divine wit of Horace was not ignorant of this I 

Is, that a play, though it ooasists of many parts, I 

must yet be one in the action, and must drive outho 1 

ftccomplishiaent of one design ; for he gives this very I 

precept, "Sit quodvis simplex duntasat et uuum"; J 

^t he seems not so much to mind it in his satires, l| 

jany of them consiBtiug of more arguments than ■ 

; and the second without depondance on the lirst. I 

^saubon has observed this before me, in his prefer- 1 

pice of Fersius to Horace : and will have his own J 

eloved author to be the first, who found out, and I 

^troduoed this method of confining himself to one I 

ifibject. I know it may be urgeii in defence of I 

*tgrace, that this unity is not necessary ; because the I 

y word ealura signifies a dish plentifully stored I 

"Vith all variety of fruit and grains. Yet Juvenal, I 

ivbo calls his poems a farrago, which is a word of the I 

same signification with gatara, has chosen to follow i 

i))e same method of Fersitis, and not of Horace. I 
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And^BoiUam, wiiuse example alone is a sufEcient 
authority, lias wholly confined himself, in all his 
satires, to this unity of design. That variety whirU 
is not to bo found in any one satire, is at least, in 
loftny, written on several occasions. And if variety 
be of abfioluto nccGBsity in erery one of tbcni. 
according to the etymology of the word; yet il 
may arise naturally from one subject, as it is di- 
versely treated in the several subordinate branc-Iics 
of it; all relating to the chief. It may be illus- 
trated accordingly with variety of examples in the 
Bubdivisions of it ; and with as many precepts as 
there are memberB of it ; which altogether may com- 
plete that olla, or hotchpotch, which is ] " ^~ 
satire. 

Under this imity of theme, or subject, is corajdj 
hended another rule for perfecting the design of tro? 
satire. The poet is bound, and that ex o^icio. to 
give his reader some one precept of moraL-wrttre ; 
land to caution him against some one particular viol 
o r foll yl Other virtues, subordinate to the first, may 
Ibe reconmiendod, under that chief head ; and other 
▼ices or follies may be scourged, besides that which 
he principally intends. But be is chiefly to inculcate 
one virtue, and insist on that. Thus Ja^irartv in 
«very satire, excepting tlie fi-rst, ties himself to oa© 
principal instructive point, or to the shunning. .j 
moral evil. Even iu the sixth, which seems onl 
arraignment of the whole sex of womankiud, ii 
is a latent admonition to avoid Ul women, by Bho^" 
ing how very fe^v, who are virtuous and good, are to 
be found amongst them. But (his (hough the wit- 
tiest of all his sritires. has yet the least of truth or 
iustructiiiii iu it. lie has mm hiuisdf into his old 
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Ofliiniatory v,;iy, and almni>t f.ii-g.jttcn that lie v 
)\v gettiii}; up for a moral jioet. 
Pcrsiua inn ever wanting to us in Bonio profitabll^ I 
)ctnno, and in exposing the opposite vices to It. , 
IK kind of philosophy is one. whieh is the stoic ; | 
Hd every satire is a comment on one porticnlar ■ 
Ogma of that sect ; unless we will except the first, 
'liich IB against tad ■n'rilers; and yet even tlierir 
e forgets not the precepts of the porch. In 
eneral all virtnes are everywhere to lie praised 
Oil recommended to practice ; and all vices to te 
api-eliended, and made either odioiis or ridiculous : 
C else there is a fundamental error in the ■whole 

I have already declared who are the only persons 
aat ai-e the adequate otject of private satire, and 
rho they are that may properly l>e exposed by nani>- 
)r public examples of vices and follies : and there- 
»e I will trouble your Lordship no fnrther with | 
iem. Of the l^est and finest manner of satire, 
ftve said enough in "the eompnriaciu betwixt Juvl-uii 
nd Horace ; it is that sharji, well-mannered way of J 
Wghing a folly out of counteuancc, of which your 1 
lon&tiip is the best muster in this age. I will pro- 
Bed to the versification, which is most proper for it. 
ad add somfewfist to what I have said already or. 
iat subject. The sfjrt of verse which is called , 
nrlesqoe. consisting of eight syllublus, or four feet, 
I ihrtt which our excellent Hiidil'iiis has chosen^i 
<"ight to have mentioned hini lie fore, when I spaki? 
f I)<inne ; but by a slip of an old mnu's memory, he 
las fnrgotton. The worth of his poem is too well , 
iowa to need auv ooaiiaendLiticn. and he is above my 
B 2 
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-jlcensure: bisBatirs ia.of the Varronian kinjL-flioi 
l/junmixeil with prose. The choice of Lie numlierB i 
'IguitaHe enough to his design, as he hne managod it : 
"but in any other hand, the shgrtiicss -of - his verse. 
and the quick returns of rhyme, had debased th^ 
iti dignity of style. And Iicsides, the double rhyme (a 
ueeessary companion of burlesque writing) is not bo 
prop er for manly Batire> for it turns earnest too niucti 
to jest, and gives na a bo psh k ind of pleasure. It 
tickles awkwardly with a kind of paia, to the best 
soFt of readers; we ai-e pleased ungi-at«fully, and, if 
I may say so, against our liking. We thank him 
not for giving ua that unseasonable delight, when, 
we know he could have given us a better, and more 
solid. He might have left that talk to others, wh«, 
not being able to put in thought, can only make iia 
grin with the excrescence of a, word of two or threo 
syllables in the close. It is, indeed, below so great*. 
a master to make use of such a little instrument. A' 
But his good sense is perpetually shining through 
all he writes ; it affords us not the time of finding 
faults. We pass through tho levity of his rhyme. 
and are immediatelj' carried into eouie admirable 
useful thought. After all, he has chosen this kind 
of verse ; and has written the best in it : and had he 
taken another, he would always have excelled. As 
. wo say of a court-favourite, that whatsoever hia 
I office be, he stiU makes it uppermost, and most 
beneficial to him sell'. 

The quickness of your imagination, my Lord, has 
already prevented me ; and you know beforehand, 
that I woulJjrefer the verse of tea syllableBj which 
we call "the English heroic, to that of eight. This is 
truly my opiiiiou: for this sort of number is more 
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TOomy: tlie thought can turn itself with greater eaea J 
in a larger compiiss. When the rhyme cornea too | 
thick upon us, it strjL|gntens the espreHsion ; we a 
thinking of the close, when we should he employed I 
In adoTiking the thought. It makes a poet giddy | 
■Jvith turning in a space too narrow for his imagim 
lion ; he loses many heautiee, without gaining on 
advantage. For a burlesque rhyme I have already 
concluded to be none ; or if it were, it is more easily 
'purchased in ten Byllables than in eight : in both 
OOcasiouB, it is as in a tennis-court, when the strokes 
i( greater force are given, when we strike out and 
|»lay at length. Tassone and Eoileau have left us 
the best examples of this way, in the Secchia 
Jtapita, and the Lutrin. And next them Merlin 
loccajnB in his Baldus. I will speak only of the two 
Ibrmer, because the last is written in Latin verse. 
lO Secchia Rapita is au Italiam poem, a satire of 
1 Varronian kind. It is written in the stanza of 
j^ht, which ia their measure for lieroique verse. The 
Srords are stately, the numbers smooth, the turn both 
thoughts and words is happy. The first six lines 
jitf the stanza seem isajestical and severe ; but the 
two last turn them all into a pleasant tidicnle. 
Boileau, if I am not much deceived; has modelled 
. hence his famous Lutrin. He had read the 
ImrloBque poetry of Scarron, with some kind of in- 
Bi^nation, as witty as it was, and found nothing in 
""ranoe that was worthy of his imitation. But he i 
jpied the Italian so well, that his uwn may pass for I 
D original. He writes it in the French heroic verae, 
jfeud calla it an heroic poem : his subject is trivial, but i 

^erse is noble. I doubt not but he had Virgil in 
(lis eye, for we find many adininible imitations of 
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liim, and some parodies ; as particularly this passage 
in the fourth of the -^neids — 

** Xec tibi Diva parens ; generis nee Davdanus auctor, 
Perfitle ; sed duris genuit te cautibus koiTens 
Caucasus ; Hyrcanseque admorunt ubera tigres." 

"Which he thus translates, keeping to the words, but 
altering the sense — 

** Non, ton P^re k Paris, ne fut point Boulonger ; 
Et tu n*es point du sang de Gervais Hoi-ologer ; 
Ta M^re ne fut point la Multresse d'uue Coche ; 
Gaucase, dans ses fluncs, te forma d'une Keche ; 
Une Tigresse affreuse, en quelque Autre ecai-t^, 
Te fit, aveo son laict, succer sa Cruaute.*' 

And, as Virgil in his fourth Georgique of the Bees, 
perpetually raises the lowness of his subject, by the 
loftiness of his words ; and enobles it by comparisons 
drawn from empires, and from monarchs — 

*' Admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum, 
Magnanimosque Duces, totiusque ordine gentis 
Mores, et studia, et populos, et prselia dicam/' 

And again — 

" Sic Genus immortale manent ; multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domQs, et avi numerantur avonim.** 

We see Boileau pursuing him in the same flights ; 
and scarcely yielding to his master. This, I think, 
my Lord, to be the most beautiful, and most noble 
kind of satire. Here is the majesty of the heroic. 
y finely mixed with the venom of the other ; and 
raising the delight which otherwise would be flat 
and vulgar, by the sublimity of the expression. I 
could say somewhat more of the delicacy of this and 
some other of his satires ; but it might turn to his 
prejudice, if it were carried back to France. 

I have given your Lordship but this bare hint, in 
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vliat manner this rnirt of satire may bestlo managed. 
Had I time, I could enlarge on the beautiful turns 
of words and thoughts; which are as requisite 
this, as in heroic poetry itself; of which the sati: 
is undoubtedly a species. 'With these hoautiful 
turns I confess myself to have been unacquainti ' 
till about twenty years ago, in a conversation which 
I had with that noble wit of Scotland, Sir Geor; 
Mackenzie : he asked me why I did not imitate 
my verses the turns of Mr. Waller and Sir Jolm 
Denham ; of which ha repeated many to me. I had 
often read with pleasure, and with some profit, those 
two fathers of our English poetry; hut had not^ 
■eriously enough considered those beauties whicl* 
give the last perfection to their works. Some- 
sprinklings of this kind I had also formerly in my 
plays ; but they were casual, and not designed. 
But this hint, thus seasonably given me, hrst mado 
uie sensible of my own wants, and brought me after- 
wards to seek for the supply of them in other 
English authors. I looked over the dnvUng of my 
youth, the famous Cowley; there I finind, instead 
tbem, the points of wit, and quirks of e[iignim, even 
in the Davideis, an heroic poem, which is of 
opposite nature to those puerilities ; bnt no clog 
turns either on the word or on tlio tliought. Then' 
I consulted a greater genius (without offence to the 
manes of that noble author), I mean Milton ; but av] 
lie endeavours everywhere to esprese Homer, whose' 
Jigo had not arrived to that fineness, 1 found ia him 
u true sublimity, lofty thoughts, which were clothed 
with admirable Grccisms, and ancient words, which 
he had been digging from the mines of Chaucer and 
Spen.ser, and which, with all their rusticity, hud 
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«omewliat of venerable in them. But I fonnd not 
thei'e neither that for which I looked. At last I 
Lad recourse to his master, Spenser, the author of 
that immortal poem called " The Fairy Queen ; " and 
there I met with that which I had been looking for 
80 long in vain. Spenser had studied Virgil to 
much adx'antage as Milton had done Homer; 
among the rest of his excellencies, had copied ti 
Lookiag further into the Italian, I found Taaso 
done the same ; nay more, that all the sonnets 
that language, are on the turn of the first thought ; 
which Mr. Walsh, in his late ingenious preface to 
his poems, has observed. In short, Virgil and Ovid 
are the two principal fountains of thi 
poem. And the Trenoh at this day ai 
them, that they judge them to be the first 
"Delicate et bien toumfi," are l" 
mendationa which they bestow on somewhat 
they tliink a master-piece. 

An example on the turn of words, amon{^ 
thousand others, is that in the lust book of 0' 
Mrtamorphoses — 

" Ilt'U qnKutnm scelos est, in Tmcem. viscera oondl t 

GoBgeetoqne avidam pinguescere corpare corpus; 

AUeriusqaE, animaQtem animantiB vivera leto I '' 

An example on the turn both of thoughts 
words is to be found in Catullus; in the comp] 
of Ariadne, when she was left by Thcsei 
ti fiQiTiiiia racilut 



1 



' Turn jum nulla viro jiir»L 
Niilln viri speret aprmoiie 
Qui dum aliquid cupiens uni 
Nil motuunt joruie; nihil p 
Beil iitnul ac capidie mentis 
Diclu niliil melucH 



pr^gestit npbcC, 

pBrcunt. 

libido c>t, 
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:Ab estraordinaiy turn upon the words, is that in 

id's Epistolse Heroidum of Sappho to Phaon — 



Lastly, a tmu which I cannot say is absolutely oi 
worJa, for the thought turns with them, is in (h 
fourth Georgique of Virgil ; where Orpheus is to re 
ceive his wife from hell, on express condition not 
4o look on her till she was come on earth — 



"C^m subilB iiicautuiu dementia oepit 
Ignoscenda quiJem, iciieut si igiioHo 



^B I will not hurJeu your Lordship with more of 
^ntbem ; for I writo to a master, who understands 
^^Viem better than myself. But I may safely con- 
clude them to he great beauties : I might descend 
also to the mechanic Iwauties of heroic Verne ; bt 
■we have yet no English prosodia, not so much t 
^^ tolerable dictionary, or a grammar; ao-that our ' 
^BADguage is. _iji_a. manner barbarous; and w' 
^|^o\-eniment will cncourageany one, or more, t 
^I'ftre capable of refining it, I know not: but nothing 
tinder a public espcnse can go tliroiigh with it. And 
I rather. fear-a-decUuation of the language, than 
hope an advancement of it in_Uie.,preai;ut age. 

I ^m still speaking to you, my Lord ; though, in 
all probability, you arc already out of hearing. 
Nothing, which my meanness can produce, is worthy 
of this long attention. But I am come to the last 
petition of Abrnham : if there be ten righteot] 
lines, in this vast preface, spare it for their sake j 
5nd also spare the next tity, because it is but a 
little one. 
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I would escuae the performan.ce of this transla- 
tion, if it ■wera all my own; but the better, thongh 
not the greater part, being the work of some gentle- 
men, who have succeeded very happily in their 
undertaking ; let their excellencies atone for my im- 
perfectionB, and those of my sons. I have perused 
some of the satires, which are done by other hands ; 
and they seem to me as perfect in their kind, as 
anything I have seen in English verse. The com- 
mon way which we have taken, is not a literal 
translation, but a kind of paraphrase; or somewhat 
which is yet moi-o loose, betwixt a paraphrase and 
imitation. It was not possible for us, or any men, to 
have made it pleasant any other way. If rendering 
the exact sense i.tf' those authors, almost Hue for line, 
had been our business, Earten Holiday had done it 
already to onr hands: and, by the help of bis 
learned notes and illustrations, not only Juvenal 
and PersiuB, but what is yet more obscure, his own 
verses, might he iiudenstood. 

But he wrote for fame, and wrote to scholars : we 
write only for the pleasure and entertainment of 
those gentlemen and ladies, who, though they are 
not scholars, arc not ignorant; persons of tinder- 
standing and good sense ; who, not having been 
conversant in the original, or at least not having 
made Latin vei'se so much their husinesB as to be 
critics in it, would be glad to find, if the wit of our 
two great authors be answerable to theu- fame and 
reputation in tho world. We have therefore en- 
deavoured to give tho public all the satisfaction we 
are able in tiiis kind. 

And if we are not altogt'thor ao faithful to o«r 
author, as our predecessors, Holiday and Stajiylton; 
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■At we may cballeoge to ourselves thie pi'aisi;, that 1 
re Bhall te far moro [jleasing to our readers, 
tare followed our authors at greater distanceil 
though not step by step, as they have done. Fori 
oftenlmiea they have gone bo cIobo, that they hava j 
txod oa tho heels of Juvenal and Persiue, and huil: -I 
ihem by their too near approach. A noble authoi 
■would not be pursued too close by a translator. Wo | 
lose Ms spirit, when we think to take his body. 
The groBser part remains with us, but the soul i 

n away, in. some noble expression, or some | 
delicate turn of words, or thought. Thus Holiday, I 
made this way his choice, seized the meaning J 
■ofJuTenal; but the poetry has always scapti}] 

01. 

They who will not grant me, that pleasure it 
of the enda of poetry, but that it ia only a, means of 
compassing the only end, which is instruction ; mufct 
yet allow, that without the means of pleasure, the 
instruction is but a bare and dry philosophy i 
crude preparation of morals, which we may have I 
from Aristotle and Epictetus, with more profit than J 
from any poet i neither Holiday nor Stapylton ha\-«l 
imitated Juvenal, in the poetical part of him, his I 
diction and his elocution. Nor had they been poets^ I 
lis neither of thera were ; yet iu the way they took^.J 
it M'as impossible for them to have suceeedcd i 
poetic parL 

.^he English vei-se, which we call heroic, coi 
oL[miu'e than ten syllables; the Latin hesamete^f 
eoioetimea rises to seventeen ; as, for cxuQ>|ile, 1 
verse in Virgil^ 
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Hci-e ie tbo differenco of no less than seven syllables 
in a line betwixt the Euglish and the Latin. Now 
the medium of these, is about fourteen syllables ; 
becauKe the dactyle is a more frequent foot in hexa- 
iiiCrtere than the spondee. 

But HoHiiay. without considering that he wrote 
with the disadvantage of four syllables less in eveiy 
verse, enileavours to make one of his lines to com- 
prehend the sense of one of Juvenal's. According 
to the falsity of the proposition was the Buccess, 
He was forced to crowd his verse with ill-souading 
monoeyllabloH, of which our barbarous language 
affords bim a wild plenty; and by that means he 
anived at his pedantic end, which was to makd 
literal translation : his verses have nothing of 
in them, but only the worst part of it, the rhyiriM 
and that, into the bargain, is far from good. But,' 
which is more intolerable, by cramming his ill- 
chosen, and worse-sounding monosyllables so close 
together, the very sense which he endeavours to 
explain, is become more obscure than that of hia 
author. So that Holiday himself cannot bo under- 
Btooit, without as large a commentary, as that 
which he makes on hia two authors. For my 
own part, I can make a shift to find the mean- 
ing of Juvenal without his notes : but his trans- 
lation ia more difficult than his author. And I 
tind beauties in the Latin to recompense my 
liains; but in Holiday and Stapylton, my ears, in 
the first place, are mortally offended; and then 
their sense ia so perplesol, that I return to the 
original, as the more pleasing task, as well as the 
til ore easy. 
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This must Ijo said for our tranelation, tliat if v 
^ve not the whole sense of Jnvenal, yet we gi" 
the most coiisiderahle part of it, we give it, i 
general, so clearly, that few notes aro sufficient ti> 
make UB intelligible, ■ We make onr author at least 
Appear in a poetic dress. Wo have aotunUy made 

re B ounding, ancljnoEa-sl^i^^rthan he 
hefore in English ; and have endeavoured to make 
iiim speak that kind ^English, wliioh ho woidfl 
liave spoken 1^ ho - Jived, in England, and -bad 
■Wij^SSjiiia-agQ. If sometimes any of us (and it 
J but seldom) make him express the customs and 
lannera of our native country, rather than of Home, 
St is, either "when there was some kind of analogj%~" 
betwixt their customs and ours ; or when, to make 

, more easy to vulgar understandings, we give \ 

iim those manners which are familiar to ua. But 

E defend not this innovation, it is enough if I can i 

Ktguse it. T<Sr\ to speak sincorely, the maunei'a of 

latione and ages are not to be confounded ; ws 

jhould either make them English, or leave tbcui I 

If tiiis can neither be defended, nor ex- 
Hised, let it be pardoned, at least, because it is 
icVnowledged : and so mnch the more easily, as 
iieing a fault which is never committed without 
ome pleasure to the reader. ' 

Thus, my Lord, having troubled you with a teilioiis I 
jait, the best manners will be shown in the least I 
eremony. I will slip away while your back is I 
med, and while you are otherwise employed: I 
rith great confusion, for having entertained yoii bi> | 
ong with this diseourBe: and lor having no other j 
ecompcnse to uitike you, than the worthy laboius 
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of my feUow-Tindertakers in this work, and the 
thankful acknowledgments, prayers, and perpetnal 
good wishes, of, 

My Lord, 
Tour Lordship's 
Most obliged, most humble, 

And most obedient servant. 



Aug. 18, 1692. 



JOHN DEYDEN. 
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'OB tbiB last half-year I have been troubled i 
disease (as I may call it) of traDBlation ; the 
tOBo fits of it, which are always the most t 
ritli me, were spent in the history of the League ; 
be hot, which succeeded them, in verse miscellanies. 
"he truth is, I fancied to myself a kind of ease iu 
lie ehaiigo of the paroxysm ; never suspectifig but 
lio humour would have wasted itself in two or three 
BBtomls gf Theocritus, and as many odea of Horace. 
lot fiuding;. or at least thinking I found, something 
iiat was laoi'e pleasing in them than my ordinary 
iuctions, I encouraged myself to renew my old 
icquaintance with Lucretius and Virgil; and im- 
mediately fi-fed upon some parts of them, which had 
awt affected me in the reading. These were my 
iBtural impulses for the undortafeing. But there 
his an accidental motive which was full as forcible. 
t was my Lord Eoscommon's essay on translated 
'erso; which made me uneasy till I tried whetlier 
r no I was capable of following his rules, and of 
pdncing the speculation into practice. For many 
r fair precept in poetry is, like a aceming domon- 
,tJon iu tiie mathematics, very spccii-us in tlie 
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diagram, liiit failing in the mechanic operation. V: 
think I have generaUy observed his iiiatmctions ; 
I am Biira luy reason is Biifficiently convinced bo^ 
o£ their tnith and uaefulnesB ; ■which, in other w 
is to confees no less a vanity, than to pretend thl 
have at leagt in some places made examples t 
rules. Yet, vrithal, I must acknowledge, tiiat I i 
many times esceeded my commission : for I have 
both added and omitted, and even sometimes very 
boldly made such expositions of my anthers, as no 
Dutch commentator will forgive mo. Perhapai, in 
Buch particular passages, I have thought that I 
discovered some beauty yet undiscovered by theBW, 
pedants, which none but a poet could have i 
"Where I have taken away some of their expres 
and cut them shorter, it may poaaibly be oi 
sideration, that what was beautiful in the Gree] 
Latin, would not appear so shining in the Eng] 
And where I have enlarged them, I desire the i 
critics would not always think, that those thoui 
are wholly mine, but that either they are b 
in the poet, or may he fairly deduced from li 
at least, if both those considerations should foil, ( 
my own is of a piece with his, and that if he 1) 
living, and an Englishman, they are such i 
would probably have written. 

For, after all, a translator is to make his a 
appear as charming as possibly he can, provide^ 
maintains his character, and makes Mm not v 
himself. Translation is a kind of drawing aft 
life ; where every one will acknowledge then 
double sort of likeness, a good one and a bad. 
one thing to draw the outlines true, the fe< 
like, the proportions exact, the cokmriiig itsel 
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(ftps tolerable ; and anotlier tiling to make all theeu 
praceful, by tbe posture, the shadowings, and chiefly 
spirit which animal^e the whole. I cannot, 
irithout aome indignation, look on an ill copy of an 
{pcellent original. Much, lees can I behold with 
^tieuce Virgil, Homer, and some others, whose 
^eauticB I have been endeavouring all my 1 
imitate, so abused, aa I may gay, to their facce, by a 
botching interpreter. What English readertj, unac- 
inted with Greek or Latin, will believe me, or 
my other man, when we commend those aiithora, 
aid confess we derive all that is pardonable in us 
1 their fountains, if they take those to be tho 
e poets, whom our Ogilbys have translated? But 
l^dare assure them, that a good poet is no more like 
a dull tranalation, than his carcass would 
8 to his living body. There are many who under- 
Lud Greek and Latin, and yet ai'e ignorant of their 
r tongue. The propri eti ea an d delicacies of th^ 
Lgljeh a 



g n to few : it is irapoeeible even for 

ii good wit to understand and practise them, withouti 
the help of a liberal education, long reading, and 
dlgiwting of those few good authors we have amongst 
tOf, the knowledge of men and manners, the freedom 
t habitudes and conversation with the best of com- 
«iy of both seses ; and, in short, without wearing 
f the rust, which he contracted while he was lay- 
1 a stock of learning. Thus dilficult it is to 
plderstand tlie pflrity of English, and critically to 
inly gonil writers from bad, and a pro- 
style from a corrupt, but also to distinguish that 
wbiob is pure in a good author, from that wliioh la 
^lona and corrupt in him. And for want of all 
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these roij[iiis-it«8, or the gitatest part of thom, i 
of our ingenious young men take up Borae cry'd-up 
English poet for their model, adore him, and imitate 
liini, as they think, without knowing wherein he is 
defective, where he is boyish and trifling, ivLerein 
either his thoughts, or the turn of both is unLar- 
iiionioue. Thus it appears necessary, that a. man 
should be a nice critic in his mother-tongue, before' 
he attempts to translate a foreign language. Neither 
is it sufficient that he be able to judge of words ftn4Y_ 
style; but he must be a master of them too;^^^^ 
must perfectly understand his author's tongue, m 
absolutely command hie own. So that, to T 
thorough translator, be must he a thorough poec 
^Neither is it enough to give his author's sense in 
good EngliMh, in poetical expi-esaions, and in musical 
numbers: for, though all these are exceeding diffi- 
cult to perform, there yet remains a harder task; 
luid it is a secret of which few translators hai-e suffi- 
ciently thought. I have already hinted a word or 
two concerning it ; that is, the maintaining the 
character of an author, which distinguishes him 
from all others, and makes him appear that indi- 
vidual poot whom you would interpret. For ex- 
ample, not only the thoughts, but the style and 
versification, of Tirgil and Ovid are very different. 
Tet 1 see, even in our best poets, who have tranb- ' ' 
lated some parts of them, that they have confounded 
their several talents ; and, by end?Sivouring only at 
the sweetness and harmony of numbers, havo made 
them both so much alike, that if I did not know 
the originals, I should never be able to judge by the 
(V'/>jefi, which was Virgil, and which was OvidA 
was objected against a \ule no\A.e \>oS.ii'w:t ^§ia 
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^Hlt«ly), that he drew many graceful pictures, but few 
^fcf them were like. And this happened to him, be- 
^Hoause he always studied himself more than those 
who sat to him. In such translators I can easily 
diBtingiiish the baud which performed the work, but 
I oaunot diBtinguish their poet from another. Sup- 
pose two authors are equally eweet, yet there is a 
great distinction to be made in sweetness; as in 
that of sugar, and that of honey. I can make the 
difference more plain, by giving you (if it be worth 
knowing) my own method of proceeding, in my 
translations out of four several poets ; Virgil, Theo- 
critus, Lucretius, and Horace. lu each of these, 
belbre I undertook tbom, I considered the genius 
and distLUguiahiug character of my author. I looked 
on Virgil as a succinct, grave, aad majeatio writer; 
one who weighed, not only every thought, but every 
word and syllable : who was still aiming to crowd 
his seuse into as narrow a compass as possibly he 
«uuld; for which reason ha is so very figurutive, 
that he requires (I may almost say) a grammar 
apart to construe him. His verse is everywhere 
Mounding the very thing in your ears whose sense it 
bears: yet the numbers are perpetually varied, to 
increase the delight of the reader; so that the same 
Bounds are never repeated twice together. On the 
contrary, Ovid and Claudian, though they write in 
styles differing from each other, yet have each of 
them but one sort 8f music in their verses. All the 
versification and little variety of Claudian is in- 
cluded within the comjiaas of four or five lines, and 
theu be begins again in the same tenor; perpetu- 
ally dosing his sense at the end of a verso, atid.t.bA.^ 
vurso comiuonly wliich they cnW g,*Aittn, ««. V«« 
It 
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sulistaiitivea and two adjecitlves, witb a verb betwirl 
tbem to keep the peace. Ovid, with all his sweet- 
ness, has as little variety of mimherB and sound as 
Ue : he is always, as it were, upon the hand-gaJlop, 
ami his verso runs upon carpet- ground. Ho avoids 
like the other, all Synaltepha's, or cutting-off one 
vowel when it comes before another, in the follow- 
ing word. But to return to Virgil, though he is 
smooth whei'e smoothness is required, yet ha is so 
far from affecting it, that he seems rather to disdain 
it; frequently makes use of Synalsepba's, and con- 
cludes his sense in the middle of his verse. He is 
everywhere above conceits of epigrammatio wit, 
and gross hyperboles : he maintains majesty in the 
midst of plainness ; be shines, but glares not ; and 
is stately without ambition, which is the vice of 
Luoian. I drew ray defiuition of poetical wit from 
my particular considei-ation of bim : for pniprJety of 
thoughts and words are only to be found in him ; 
and, where they are proper, they will be delightfoL 
Pleasure follows of necessity, as the effect does the 
cause ; and therefore is not to be put into the defini- 
tion. This esaot propriety of Virgil I particularly 
regarded, as a great part of his character ; bnt must 
confess, to my shame, that I have not been able to 
translate any part of him so well, as to make him 
appear wholly like himself; for, where the originftl 
is close, no vereion can reach it in the same compass. 
Hanibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the nearest, the moet 
poetical, and the most sonorous, of any translatjcm 
of the ^neid : yot, though he tabes the advantage 
of blank verse, he commonly allows two lines for on* 
of Virgil, and does not always hit his sense, Taseo 
tells us, in his letters tViat Sy^^*^^^ 'ftiijettjm,, a. <ee?a.t 
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tftlinn wit, who was his contemporary, observeJ of 
irgil and Tully, that the Latin orator endeavowreil 
) imitate the copiousness of Homer, the Greek poet ; 
nd thut the Latin poet made it his businees to reach 
be conciseneBa of DemoBthones, the Greek orator. 
'irgil therefore being so very sparing of his words, 
nd leaving so much to be imagined by the reader, 
m never be translated as ho ought, in any modem 
ingue. To make him copious, is to alter his 
icter ; and to translate him line for lino ie 
SBsihle. because the Latin is naturally a : 
iccinct language than either the Italian, Spanish, 
Veuch, or even than the English, which, hy reason 
fits monosyllables, is far tho most compendious of 
J6m. Virgil is much the cloKest of any Roman ' 
net, and the Latin hexameter has more feet thau , 
16 English heroic. 
Eesides all this, an author Las the choico of liis 
thoughts and words, which a translator has ! 
he is confined by tho sonso of the inventor tu ■ 
lose expressions which are the neai-ost to it; so I 

tt Virgil, studying brevity, and having the com- 
land of his own language, could bring those words | 
ito a nanx)w compass, which a translator cannot | 
inder without circumlocutions. In short, they w 
ftTB called him the torture of grammarians, might ' 
have called bim the plnguo of translators; for 1 
) seems to have studied not to be translated. Z J 
vn that, endeavouring to turn his Nisns and Enry- 
ns as plose as I was able, I have performed that 
liaode too literally; tliat, ginwg more scope to 
lexentids and Lausus, that version, which has more 
' tho majesty of Virgil, has leas of l\\6 coT>c\*fe^sR!fSi\ ; 
vlall tiiatlcnn promise tov w\\«:\^.w w\N.*a« 
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I have done both, better than Ogilby, and perhaps m 
well afi Caro. By coneidering him eo carefHlly aa 1 
(lid before my attempt, I have made some faint re- 
semblance of him 1 and, had I taken more time, 
icjght possibly nave succeeded better; but never bo 
well as to have satisfied myself. 

He who excells all other poets in his own language, 
were it poBHible to do him riji;ht, must appear above 
them in our tongue, which, as my Lord Eoseommon 
justly observes, approaches nearest to the Eoman in 
its majesty ; nearest indeed, but with a vast interval 
betwixt them. There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's 
words, and in them principally oonsists that beauty, 
which gives bo inexpressible a pleasure to him who 
best understands their force. 'I'bis diction of his (1 
must once again say) is never to be copied ; and, 
eince it cannot, he will appear but lame in the beet 
translation. The turns of his verse, his breakings, 
his propriety, bis numbers, and his gravity, I hsva 
as far imitated, as the poverty of our language, and 
the hastiness of my performance, would allow. I 
may seem sometimes to have varied from his sense : 
but I think the greatest variations may be fairly 
deduced from him ; and where I leave his commen- 
tators, it may be, I understand him better: at least 
I wrote without consulting them in many places. But 
two particular lines in Mezentius and Lausus I can- 
not HO easily excuse: they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil's sense ; but they are too like the tender* 
ness of Ovid, and were printed before I had considered 
them enough to alter them. The first of them 1 hav» 
for^jutten, and cannot easily retrieve, because jiyf 
copy is at the press ; the second is this — 
'■ Wbcu L^.iiaug died 1 was ulnwlv Blida 
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TTiiB appears pretty enough at first sight ; hut I 
m convinced, for many reationa, that the expression 
) too hold ; that Virgil would not have said it, 
bough Ovid would, 'i'he reader may pardon it, if 
lO please, for the freeuess of the confession; and 
nstead of that, and the former, admit these two I 
inee, which are more according to the author — 



Having with mueh ado got clear of Virgil, I have 
1 the next place to consider the genius of Lucretius, 
'hom 1 have translated move liappily in those parts 
if him which I undertook. If he was not of the 
lest age of Koman poetrj-, he was at least of tliat 
rhich preceded it ; and he himself refined it to that 
legree of perfection, both in the language and the 
huughta, that he left an easy task to Virgil ; who 
IB he succeeded him in time, so he copied his excel- 
for the method of the Georgics ia plainly 
erived from him. Lucretius had chosen a subject 
nturally crabbed ; he therefore adorned it with 
aetical descriptions, and precepts of morality, in 
le beginning and ending of his books, which you 
M Virgil has imitated with great success in tlioso 
lur books, which in my opinion are more perfect in 
leirkind than even his divine -Eneid. The turn of 
IB verses he has likewise followed in those plat: 
hich Lucretius has most laboured ; and some of his t 
Bty lines he has transplanted into his own works, \ 
itbout much variation. If I am not mistaken, tha 
utinguishing character of Lucretiiw (I moan of his 
)ul and genius) ia a certain kind of noble pride, and I 
mitive assertion of his opinions. He is everj'wliero 
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confident of bis own reason, and assuming an abso- 
lute command, not only over hie vulgar I'eaders, bnt 
even his patron Memmius. For he is always bidding 
Tnm attend, as if he had the rod over him ; and using 
a magisterial authority while he instructs Mm. From 
his time to ours, I know none so like him, as our poet 
and philosopher of Malroesbury. This is that per- 
petual dictatorship, which is exercised by Lucretius ; 
who, though often in tbe wrong, yet seems to deal 
baud fide with bis reader, and tells hini nothing but 
what he thinks : in which plain sincerity, I believe, 
he differs from onr Hobbes, who could not be con- 
vinced, or at least doubt of some eternal tr#hs. 
which he has opposed. But for Lucretine, ho soeins 
to disdain all manner of repUesi and ia so confident 
of his cause, that he is before-band with his antago- 
nists; urging for them whatever he imagined tlicy 
could say, and leaving them, as he supposes, without 
an objection for the future : all this too with so much 
scorn and indignation, as if he were assured of tbo 
triumph before ho entered into the lists. From this 
sublime and daring genius of his it must of necessity 
come to pass, that his thoughts must he masculine. 
ftiU of argumentation, and that sufficiently wanu. 
JFrom the same fiery temper proceeds the loftiness of 
his exprcBsioBs, and the perpetual torrent of his 
verse, where the barrennoss of hia subject does not 
too much constrain the quietness of his fancy. For 
there is no doubt to be made, but that he coiild have 
' been everjfwhoro as poetical aa he is in his descrip* 
tions, and in tbe moral part of his philosophy, if he 
bod not aimed more to instruct, in his system of 
Satnre, than to delight. But he was bent Hjjj "~ 
making Mrmmins a nialt\-v7v\w^,n,w\\i»i?Kn\^y 
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defy an invisilile power. lu short, he was bo much 
atheist, that he forgot Bometimea to be a poet. 
em are the oonside rations which I had of that 
author before I attempted to translate some parts of 
iiim. And accordingly I laid by my natural difSdenoe 
id scepticism for a while, to take up that dogmati- 
1 way of hifl, which, as I said, is bo much hia cha- 
tocter, as to make him that individual poet. As for 

-hia opinions concerning the mortality of the soul, 
they are bo absurd, that I cannot, if I would, believe 
them. I think a future state demonstrable even by 
natural arguments ; at least, to take away rewards 
arid punishments is only a pleasing prospect to a. 
man, who resolves before-hand not to live morally. 
But, on the other side, the thought of being nothing 
after death is a burthen insupportable to a virtuons 
man, even though a heathen. We naturally aim at 
liappineES, and cannot bear to have it confined to the 
shortness of our present being, especially when wo 
consider, that virtue is generally unhappy in this 
world, and vice fortunate. So that it is hope of 
iiiturity alone that makes this life tolerable, in ex- 
pectation of a, better. Who would not commit all 
the excesses, to which he is pi-ompted by his natural 

+ inclinations, if he may do them with security while 
lie is alive, and be incapable of punishment after he 
js dead? If he be cunning and secret enough to 
avoid the laws, and there ia no band of morality to 
-lestrain him; for fame and reputation arc weak ties:] 
many men have not the least sense of them : power- 
ful men are only awed by them, as they conduce to 

'their injerest, and that not always, when a passioa-. 
predominant; and no man will be conta.wifi.i-«riJi " 
the boniids of duty, when lie Tawj «aX<^'^ 'Wft.M-v; 
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them. TheBearemy thoughts abstractedly, and witli- 
out entering into the notions of our Christian faith, 
which is the proper bnainesa of divines. 

But there are otiier nrgumenta in this poem (which 
I have turned into Englieh) not belonging to the 
mortality of the Boul, which are strong enough to a 
reasonable man, to make him leas in love with life, 
and consequently in less apprehensione of death. 
Such as are the natural satiety proceeding from a 
perpetual enjoyment of the same things ; the incon- 
veniencies of old age, which make him incapable of 
corporeal pleasures ; the decay of understanding and 
memory, which render him contemptible, and useless 
to others. These, and many other reasons, so pathe- 
tically urged, so beautifully expressed, so adorned 
with examples, and so admirably raised by the Pro- 
Bopopeia of Nature, who is brought-in speaking to her 
children, with so much authority and vigour, deserve 
the pains I have taken with them, which I hope have 
not been unsuccessful, or unworthy of my author. 
At least I must tiike the liberty to own, that I was 
pleased with my own endeavours, which biit rarely 
happens to me ; and that I am not dissatisfied upon 
the review of anything I have done in this author, 

I have not here designed to rob the ingenious and 
learned translator of Lucretius of any part of that 
commendation which he has so justly acquired by 
the whole author, whose fragments only fall to my 
portion. What I have now performed is no more 
than I intended above twenty years ago. The ways 
,of our translations are verj' different. Ha follows 
him more closely than I have done, which became 
a/j interpreter of the whole poem : I take mora 
liberty, because it best suVtei \vi\.\ -m^- ■\eR\ign,wl\ich 
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was to make him as pleasing as I coi]ld. He had 
L been too volmniaouB had he used my method 

a work ; and I had certainly taken his, had I 

remade it my huBinesB to translate the ■whole. The 

r preference then is justly his; and I join with Mr. 

1- Evelyn in the confession of it, with this additional 

advantage to him, that his reputation is already 

eetablishod in this poet, mine is to make its fortwnft I 

in the world. If I have been anywhere obseui-e in 

.following our common author, or if Lucretius hlm- 

LkSelf is to be condemned, I refer m3'self to his excel- I 

L.'Ient annotations, which I have often read, and alway»>1 

L My preface begins already to swell upon me, and | 
|)luok»i as if I were afraid of my reader, by so tedious i 
La bespeaking of him : and yet I have Horace and i 
I -Theocritus upon my hands ; but the Greek gentle- 
kman shall quickly be despatched, because I havoj 
Pmore business with the Itoman. 
L That which distinguishes Theocritus from all other j 
Kpoets, both Greek and Latin, and which raises himj 

■ even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the inimitablerj 
u tendemesE of hie passions, and the natural espressiou J 
lof them in words so becoming a pastoral. A sini-J 
m plicity shines through all he writes. He shows hi»] 
Lart and learning, by disguising both. His shepiierdv] 
Lnever rise above their country education in their com- ] 
Lplaints of love. There is the same difference betH-ixtl 
ihtm and Virgil, as there is between Tasso's AmintaJ 
B and the Pastor Fido of Guarini, Virgil's shejiherdaJ 
I .Hre too well read in the philosophy of Epicurus aoM 

■ Plato; and Guarini's seera to have been bred iiJ 
K courts. But Theocritua and Tasso have takou. tiUecv-cd 
I from cottages and plains. It, wmi ?a.\4. oi ■Y»&'s*so( 
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relatioa to liis similituiles, that lie never departeB. 
from the i\-oodB, that is, all Ms compamons wero 
taken from the country. The same may be said of 
our Theocritiis, He is softer than Ovid ; he touches 
the passions more delicntoly, and performs all this 
out of his own fund, without diving into the arts 
and sciences for a supply. Even his Doric dialect has 
an incomparable sweetness in its clownishncaa, liife 
a fair shephei'doss in her country rusaet, talking jn 
a Yorkshire tone. This was impossible for Virgil tl 
imitate ; because the severity of the Roman lang: 
denied him that advantage. Spencer has endcavoJ 
it in his Shepherd's Kalendar; but neither v "" 
succeed in English ; for which reason I have forbore*^', 
to attempt it. For Theocritus wrote to Sicilians, who 
Bpoke that dialect; and I direct this part of my 
translations to our ladies, who neither underst 
nor will take pleasure in such homely expre 
I proceed to Horace. 

Take him in parte, and he is chiefly to 1 
siderod in his three difierent talents, as he was a 
critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes. His morals 
are uniform, and run through all of them ; for, let 
bis Dutch commentators say what they will, his 
philosophy was epicurean ; and ho made use of 
gods and providence only to serve a turn in poetry. 
But since neither his criticisms, which are the most 
instructive of any that arc written in this art, nor 
his satires, which are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, 
if to laugh and railly is to be preferred to railing and 
<leclaiining, are no part of my present undertaking, 
I confine myself wholly to his odes. These aro alao 
ofseveml sorts : some of them are panegyrical, t 
moral, the rest jovial, or (iS 1 \tn\-^ sa wia. 'fl 
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'bacchanalian. As difficult ae he makes it, au<l 8 
indeed it is, to imitate Pindar, yet, in his logst ele- 
Tated flights, and in the sudden changes of hia 
anbject, with almoat imperceptlhlc connectionB, that 



Theban poet is hia master. But Horace is of the] 
more bounded fancy, and confines himself strictly 
aort of verso, or stanza, in every ode. That 
which wUl distinguish hia style from all other ijoets, ' 

the elegance of hia worda, and the numerouaneas 
of Ms verae. There is nothing eo delicately turned 
in all the Roman language. There ajipears in every , , 
part of his diction, or (to speak English) in all his 1 
expressions, a kind of noblo and bold purity. IIIb-I 

'ords are chosen with as much exactness a 
but there seems to be a greater spirit in tbem. There I 
,ia a secret happiness attends his choice, which i 
FetroniuB is called " Curiosa Felicitaa," and which 
I suppose he had from the " Feliciter audei* " 
Horace himself. But the most distinguishing part 
of all his character seems to me to be bia briaknesa, 
his jollity, and his good-humour; and those I have i 
chiefly endeavoured to copy. His other escellencies,, [ 
I confess, are above my imitation. One ode, which 
infinitely pleased me in the reading, I have attempted 
to translate in Pindaric verso ; it is that which ia 
inacrihed to the present Earl of Eochester, to whom 
J have particular obligations, which this small testi- 
mony of my gratitude c 
darling in the Latin, and I have taken some pains I 
to make it my maater-piece in English : for which. I 
ivason I took this kind of verse, which allows mora ■ 
latitude than any other. Every oue knows it waft I 
. introduceil into our language, in tlua a^, V'^ ik-ss^ 
itappy gouias of Jfr. Cowley. I'W s 
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of it has made it spread : but it has not been e 
sidcred enough, to be so well cultivated. It langiiisheSl 
in almost every band but bis, and some 
whom (to keep the rest in countenance) I do i 
name. He, indeed, has brought it as near perfection 
as was possible in so short a time. But, if I may 1] 
allowed to speak my mind modestly, and without ii 
jury to his sacred ashes, somewhat of the purity (ji 
the English, somewhat of more equal thoughts, soidM 
what of Bweetness in the numbers, in c 
' somewhat of a finer turn, and more lyrical verse, J 
yet wanting. As for the soul of it, which oont 
in the warmth and vigoiir of fancy, the mastedj 
iigni'es, and the copiousness of imagination, he 1 
excelled all others in this kind. Yet, if the 1 
itself be capable of more perfection, though ratll 
in the ornamental parts of it than the essential, whi 
rules of morality or respect have I broken, i 
the defects, that they may hereafter bo amendsA^ 
Imitation is a nice point, and there are few p 
who deserve to be models in all they write. 
ton's 'Paradise Lost' is admirable; but am I therefb 
bound to maintain, that there are no fata against h 
«leTatiouB, when it is evident ho creeps along » 
times for above aa hundred lines together? Cani 
I admire the height of his invention, and the streng: 
of his expression, without defending his antiquat^ 
words, and the perpetual harshness of their soiin ~ 
It is as much commendation as a man can h 
i,wn him excellent; all beyond it is idolatiy. 
Pindar was the prince of lyrio poets, let me han 
leave to say, that, in imitating him, our rmm'h 
ehoiild, for the most part, be lyrical. For variotj 
or I'nther where the majesty ot tWu^V tw^vvcws'VI 
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liey may be stretched to the Ei;glish heroic of flvt 
jet, and to the French Alexanilrine of six. But tht 
r must preside, and direct the judgment to the 
ihoice of numbera. Without the nicety of thia, the 
kBmioBy of Pindaric verse can never be complete ; 
he cadency of one line muet be a rule to that of the 
lext ; and the sound of the former must slide gently 
nto that which follows ; without leaping from c 
Extreme into another. It must be done like the 
l^adowings of a ]>icture, which fall by degrees into - 
^ darker colour. I shall be glad, if I have so ex- 
plained myself as to be understood; but if I have 
" Quod nequeo dicei-e et stntio tantiim " must be 
By escuse. There remains much more to be said o 

subject; but, to avoid envy, I will be silent. 
Vhat I have said is the general opinion of the best 
adgcs, and in a manner has been forced from t 
y seeing a noble sort of poetry so happily restored I 
one man, and bo grossly copied by almost all the i 
it. A musical ear, and a gi'cat genius, if another 
:. Cowley could arise in another age, may brin 
D perfection. In the mean time — 

, . "Fungar vioy cotifi, Bcutum 
eiltlei'0 qua! fmrum vakt, tXMVs ipBU sccandi," 

To conclude, I am sensible that I have written 
ie too hastily and too loosely ; I fear I have been 1 
iiouH, and, wliich ia worse, it comes out from the ( 
8t draught, and uncorrected. This I grant, is n 
cuBO : for it may bo reasonably urged, why did h 
it write with more leisure, or, if he had it not | 
fhich was certjiinly my case), wliy did he attempt , 
writ© on so nice a subject? The objection ia 
iBWcrable; l-ut, in [lart of Tecom\'CiiBa,Wiaeiwssa-t*H 
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the reader, that, in hasty productions, he is sure to 
meet with an author's present sense, which cooler 
thoughts would possibly have disguised. There is 
undoubtedly more of spirit, though not of judgment, 
in these incorrect essays, and consequently, tiiough 
my hazard be the greater, yet the reader's pleasure 
ifi not the less. 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN POETRY 
AND PAINTING. > ' 



It may bo reaaoiialily expected, that I should Bay 
Bomething on my behatf, in respect to my present 
undertaking. First then, the reader may be pleased 
to know, that it was not of my own choice that I 
iipdertook thhtjcurk. Many of our moat skilful 
painters, and other artists, were pleased to recom- 
mend this author to me, as one who perfectly un- 
derstood the rules of painting ; who gave the best 
And most concise instructions for performance, and 
the surest to inform the judgment of all who loved 
this noble art ; that they who before were rather 
fond of it, than knowingly admired it, might 
defend their inclination by their reason ; that they 
might understand those excellencies which thev 
blindly valued, so as not to he further imposed ou 
by bad pieces, and to know when Nature was well 
imitated by the most able masters. It is true in- 
deed, and they acknowledge it, that, besides the 
rules which are given in this treatise, or which 
can be giveii in any other, to make a perfect judg- 
ment of good pictures, and to value them more or 
loss, when compared with another, there is further 
reqoiied a long conversation with the best pioces, 
which are n^t v^ry frc'inent civVui 
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England ; yet somp we have, not only from the 
hands of Holbein, Rubens, and Yandyck (one of 
them is admirable for history-painting, and the 
other two for portraits), but of many Flemish 
masters, and those not inconsiderable, though for 
design not equal to the Italians. And of these 
latter also, we are not unfurnished with some pieces 
of Raphael, Titian, Correggio, Michel Angelo, and 
others. But to return to my own undertaking of 
this translation; I freely own that I thought my- 
self incapable of performing it, either to their 
satisfaction, or my own credit. Not but that I 
understood the original Latin, and the French 
author perhaps as well as most Englishmen; but 
I was not sufficiently versed in the terms of art: 
and therefore thought that many of those persons, 
who put this honourable task on me, were more 
able to perform it themselves, as undoubtedly they 
were. But they assuring me of their assistance in 
correcting my faults, where I spoke improperly, I 
was encouraged to attempt it, that I might not be 
wanting in what I could, to satisfy the desires of 
so many gentlemen who were willing to give the 
world this useful work. They have effectually per- 
formed their promise to me, and I have been as 
careful on my side to take their advice on all 
things, so that the reader may assure himself of 
a tolerable translation ; not elegant, for I proposed 
not that to myself, but familiar, clear, and instmo- 
tive : in any of which parts, if I have failed, the 
fault lies wholly at my door. Li this one particular 
only, I must beg the reader's pardon : the prose 
translation of the poem is not free from poetical 
expressions, and I dare not promise that some of 
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them are not fustian, or at least iiigUj' muta- i 
pborical ; but, this being & iuiilt in the first diges- I 
tion, (that is, the original Latin), ■was not to be I 
(medied in the second, viz. the translation ; ami I , 
ly confidently say, that whoever had attempted 
must have fallen into the same inconvfnienco, or 
much greater, that of a. false version. IVhen I 
idertoot this work, I was already engaged in the 
islation of Virgil, from whom I have borrowed 
ily two months, and am now returning to that r 
'hich I ought to understand better. In the mean- 1 
le, I beg the reader's pardon for entertaining | 
80 long with myself; it is an usual part of ill 
in all authors, and almost in all mantind, 
to trouble others with their business; and I was So- 
flfineible of it before-hand, that I had not now com- 
mitted it, unless some concernments of the readers, 
had been interwoven with my own. But I know 
I not, while I am atoning for one error, if I am not 
^■i&lling into another: for I have been importuned to 
^Mfty eomething further of this art; and to make 
^BlOme observations on it, in relation to the likeucas 
BKmd agreement which it has with poetry its sister, 
' But before I proceed, it will not be amiss, if I copy 
trom Bellori (a most ingenious author) some part of 
his idea of a painter, wliich cannot be unpleusing, 
at lee^t to snch who are conversant in the philo- j 
•ophy of Plato; and, to avoid tediousnese, 1 will 
not translate the whole discourse, but take and j 
■^Bave, as I find occasion, 

^ft "God Almighty, in the fabric of the universe, j 
^Hbflt contemplated himself, and rellccted on bis own 1 
^RlECellencios ; from whiili he drew and nuietituted 
^^bose first forms, which arc- calk-d idiiis. ttit that 
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every species whicli was afterwards oxpreeBed was 
produced from that first idea, forming that won- 
doifwl contexture of all created beings. But the 
celestial bodies above the moon being incorruptible 
and not subject to change, remained for over fair 
and in perpetual order. On the contrary, all things 
which are sublunary are subject to change, to de- 
formity, and to decay ; and thuugb Nature always 
intends a consummate beauty in lier productions, 
yet through the inequality of the matter, the foiroa 
are altered ; and in particular human beauty suffers 
alteration for the worse, aa we see to our mortifica- 
tion, in the deformities and disproportions which 
are in U8. Tor which reason, the artful painter, 
and the sculptor, imitating the Divine Maker, form 
to themselves, as well as they are able, a model of 
the superior beauties ; and, reflecting on them, en- 
deavour to correct and amend the common Nature, 
and to represent it ae it was first created, without 
i'ault, either in colour or in lineament. 

"The idea, which we may call the goddess of 
iiainting and of sculpture, descends upon the marble 
and the cloth, and becomes the original of those arts. 
and being measured by the compass of the intollecti 
is itself the measure of the performing hand : and, 
being animated by the imagination, infuses life into 
the image. The idea of the painter and the sculptoi 
is undoubtedly that perfect and excellent eKample 
(if the mind, by imitation of which imagined forma 
all things are represented which fall under human 
sight ; such is the definition which is made by 
Cicero, in his book of the Orator, to Brutus. ^Aa 
therefore in forms and figures there is somewhat 
which is excellent and perfect, to which imagined 
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jieciee all things are referred by imitation, whicli 
ire the objects of siglit ; in like manner we bohoU \ 
he species of eloquence in our minda, the effigies, 
T ftctual image of which w«8eet in the organs of 
our hearing. This is likewise confirmed by rrocluB. 

the dialogue of Plato, caUed Timseue; If, says I 
'^e, yon take a man as ho is made by Nature, and I 
compare him with another who is the effect of Art, 
tho work of Nature will always appear the less i 
beautiful, because Art ia more accurate' than Nature.' 
But Zeuxis, who, from the choice which he made o!' ] 
five virginB, drew that wonderful picture of Helena, 
^which Cicero, in hia Orator before mentioned, sets 
before ua, aa the most perfect example of beauty, at I 
ame time admonishes a painter to contemplate f 
the ideas of the most natural forms ; and to ma 
judicious choice of several bodies, all of them the i 
Saost elegant which wo can find ; by which we may 
plainly understand, that he thought it impossible ! 
to find in any one body all those perfeetiona which 
B sought for the accomplishment of a Helena, be- 
luae Nature in any individual person makes nothing ^ 
lat is perfect in all its parts. For this reason 
[aximus Tyrius also says, that the image which is 
iken by a painter from several bodies produces a 
aauty, which it is impossible to find in any single 
atural body, approaching to the perfection of the 
jrest statues. Thus Nature, on this account, is so i 
,uoh inferior to Art, that those artists who propose 
X) themselves only tho imitation or likeness of such 
n such a particular person, without election of those J 
idcae before mentioned, have often been reproached 
that omission. Demetrius was taxed for being ] 
natural; Dioiiysius w; 8 also blamed for drawing ■ 
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men like Tie, iiiicl was commonly callod 'Ai-flpiuxoypa- 
0o«, that is, a puiutor of men. In onr times, MicLel 
Angelo da Caravaggio was esteemed too natural : 
lie drew perBonB as they were; and Bambocciu, 
smd most of the Butch. painterB, have drawn the 
■woret liheueas. Lysippus, of old, upbraided the 
common eott of sculptors for making men saoh as 
they were found in Nature ; and boasted of himself, 
that he mnde them :is they oaght to be ; whi«h is a 
precept of Aristotle, given as well to poets as. 
painters. Phidias raised an admiration evei 
astonishment in those who beheld his atatnea, 
the forma ivhich ho gave to hia gods and he: 
by imitating the idea rather than Nature ; and 
Cicero, speaking of him, affirms, that figuring 
Jupiter and Pallas, he did not contemplate any 
object from whence be took any likeness, but con- 
sidered in his own mind a great and admirabls 
form of beauty, and according to that image in his 
soul, he directed the operation of his hand. Seneca 
also seems to wonder that Phidias, having never 
beheld either Jove or Pallas, yet could conceive 
their divine images in his mind. Apolloi 
Tyanoeue says the same in other words, that- 
fancy more instructs the painter than the 
tion ; for the last makes only the things vrhii 
Hoea, but the first makes also the things 

"Leon Battista Alberti tells us, that i 
not so much to lovo the likeness as the beauty, t 
to choose from the fairest bodies severally the fairest 
parts. Leonardo da Vinci instructs the painter to 
form this idea to himself; and Eafl'aolle, the gre«,ta ~ 
of all modem musters, writes thus to CnatiglMr 
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Bonccraing his Galatea : ' To paint a fair one, it is 
n«eeaBftiy for me to see many fair ones ; but because 
80 great a scarcity of lovely women, I am 
ponstrained to make nso of one certain idea, which 
I have formed to myself in my own fancy.' Guido 
Jeni sending to Kome his St. Miciiaol, wbicb be had ^ 
M inted for the church of the Capuohina, at the 
»me time wrote to Monsignor Massaao, who ^ 
;ho maeiiro di cam (or steward of the honae) to Pi 
Urban viir. in this manner; 'I wish I had the ' 
winga of an angel, to havo ascended into Paradise i 
ind there to have beheld the forms of those heau- 
(Sfied spirits, fi^om which I might have copied my 
rchangel; but, not being ahle to mount so high, 
; was in vain for me to search hia resemblance 
lere below; so that I was forced to make an intro- 
ipection into my own mind, and into that id'ea of 
Kauty, which I have formed in my own imagina- 
I have likewise created there the contrary 
fiea cf deformity and ugliness; but I leave the ' 
©naideration of it till I paint the devil, and : 
he meantime shun the very thought of it i 
luch aa possibly I can, and am even endeavouring 
3 blot it wholly out of my remembrance.' There 
ros not any lady in all antiqnity who was mistress 
f BO much beauty, as was to be found in the Venus 
f Cnidus, made by Praxiteles, or the Minervj 
Athena, by Phidias, which was therefore called the 
eautiful Form. Neither is there any man of the 
resent ago equal in the strength, proportion, and 
Bitting of his limbs, to the Hercules of Farneae, 
ide by Glycon ; or any woman who can justly bo | 
bnipared with the Hciiicean Venus of Cleomenea. 
^d iiXKin this account the noblest poets and the 
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test orators, when they desire to celebrate 
extraordinary beauty, are forced to have recourei- 
to BtatueB and picturoH, and to draw their pereons 
and faces into comparison ; Ovid, endeavouring to 
expresa the beauty of Cyllarus, the fairest of the 
Contanre, celebratea him as next in perfection ti> 
the most admirable statnes — 



' A pleasing vigour hia fail faco esprcBsed ; 
His neck, bia hauda, liia ahouldere, and hii brcaa^ < 
Did next in gnkcefulnesB and beauty stand. 
To bteathing figurea of the acnlptor'a band.' 

In another place he sets Apelles above Yenus^ 

' Si Tenerem Coia nunquam pinxisfet Apelles, 
Metes sab leqooieig ilia latciet aquis.* 



< One biitli lo soas the Cyprian goddeas ow'd, 
A aecond birth tbe painter's nrt beston'd ; 
Less by tlie seas tbun by liis pow'r was given ; 
Tbej made her live, but be sdvnnoed h) heaven.* 

" The idea of this beauty is indeed varions, no- 
cording to the several forma which the painter or 
sculptor would describe : aa one in strength, another 
in magnanimity ; and sometimes it consists in cheer- 
fnlnesa, and sometimes in delicacy, and is always 
diversified by the aex and age. 

"The beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 
another ; Herculea and Cupid are perfect beauties, 
though of different kinds ; for beauty is only 1 
wbiob makes aU tbings aa t^j mc 
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k«nd perfect nature, which the best painters always 
■se, by contemplating the forms of each- \Vi 
Xmght further to consuler, that a picture being tb( 
representation of a human action, the paint«r ought 
to retain in his mind the eiamplee of all affectiona 
, and paesiona ; as a poet preserves tho idea of ar 
angry man, of one who is fearful, sad, or merry 
and BO of all the rest; for it is impossible to expresa 
that with tho hand, which ne^er entered into the 
imagination. In this manner, as I have rudely and 
briefly shown yon, painters and sculptors, choosing 
the most elegant natural beauties, perfeetionate the 
idea, and advance their art, even above Nature 
itself, in her individual productions, which is tho 
ntmost mastery of human performance. 

" From hence arises that astonishment, and almost 
adoration, which is paid by the knowing to thoso 
divine remains of antiquity. From hence Phidias, 
Lysippiis, and other noble sculptors, are still held 
in veneration ; and Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogenes, and 
other admirable paintore, though their works are 
perished, are and will be eternally admired; who 
nil of them drew after the ideas of perfection; 
which are the miracles of Nature, tho providence of 
iho nnderstanding, the exemplars of the mind, the 
I light of the fancy ; the sun, which from its rising, 
linapired the statue of Memnon, and the fire which 
"Warmed into life the image of Prometheus ; it is 
[this which causes the graces and the loves to take 
up their habitations in the hardest marble, and to 
I suboiet in the emptiness of light and shadows. But, 
nnoe the idea of eloquence is as inferior to that of 
■ painting as the force of words is to the ai^b.t,I.is;kS«*. 
■; hore hrenk off abruptly ; anA \ia,Vav^ lysufew^^fc^- "' 
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reader, as it were, to a secret walk, there leave hira 
in the midst of sileoce to contemplate those ideas 
whieh I have only sketched, and which every man 
must flnifih to himself." 

In these pompous expreeaions, or such &b 
the Italian has given you his idea of a painter 
though I cannot much commend the style, I 
needa say, there is somewhat in the matter : Plato 
himself is accustomed to write loftily, imitating, as 
the critics t«U iia, the manner of Homer; hut surely 
that inimitablo poet had not so much of smote in 
his writings, though not loss of fire. But in short, 
this is the present genius of Italy. What Philo^ 
atratuB tells uh, in the poem of his Fi 
what plainer, and therefore I wilt translatft 
almost word for Trord : " He who will righl 
govern . the art of painting ought, of neceBsil 
- first to underetand human nature. He ought like- 
wise to be endued with a genius to express the 
signs of their passions whom he represents, and to 
make the dumb, as it were, to speak : he must yet 
further underetand what is contained in the con- 
stitution of the cheeks, in the temperament of the 
eyes, in the naturalnsBs (if I may so call it) of th(i 
eyebrows J and in short, whateoever belongs to 
the mind and thought. Ho who thoroughly po«- 
eesBes all these things will obtain the whole, ^~ 
the hand will osquisitely represent the action. 
every particular person ; if it happens that ha 
either mad or angry, melancholic or cheerfi 
sprightly youth or a languishing lover: in 
■word, he will bo able to paint whateoover is 
portionable to any one. And oven in all this 
is a Bweet error without causing any shame 
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ho eyes and mind of tlie beholders being fastened 
I objects whicb have no real being, as if they 
eere truly existent, and being induced by them to 
H'liove them, bo, what pleasure is it not capable of j 
giving? The ancients, and other wise men, have 
written many things concerning the symmetry, 
which is in the art of painting; constituting, a 
were, eome certain laws for the proportion of every 
member ; not thinking it possible for a painter to 
undc-rtake the expression of those motions which 
are in tho mind without a concurrent harmony ii 
) natural measure ; for that which is out of its | 
CI kind and measure is not receiyed from Nature, 
whose motion is always right. /On a serious con- . , , -j^ 
idderation of this matter, it will be found, that the 
art of painting has a wonderful affinity with that 
»f poetry, and there is betwixt them a certain com- ^^M 
■mon imagination. Tor, as the poets introduce the ^^H 
£oda and heroes, and all those things which are ^^| 
aither majestical, honest, or delightful; in like ^^H 
manner, the paintera, by the virtue of their out- ^^H 
lines, colours, lights, and shadows, represent the ^^H 
jsame things and persons in their pictures." Thud, ^^H 
te convoy ships either accompany or should accom- ^^H 
lany their merchants, till they may prosecute the ^^H 
rest of their voyage without danger, so PMlostratus ^^H 
ias brought mo thus far on my way, and I can now ^^H 
sail on without him. He has begun to speak of the ^^H 
great relation betwixt painting and poetry, and ^^H 
thither the greatest part of this discourse, by my* ^^H 
jn'omiae, was directed. I have not engaged myself ^^H 
to any perfect method, neither am I loaded with » ^^H 
full cargo: it is sufTieient if I hring a sample of^^H 
'Rume goods in this voyii^e. It will be easy for ^^H 
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others to add more wLeti the conuaerce ie eettloJ: 
for a treatise, twice aa large as this, of painting, 
could not contain all that might be said on tho 
parallel of these two sistcr-arta. I -will take I 
rise from Eellori hefore I proceed to the a 
this book. 

The bnsineaa of hia preface is to prove, tha^ 
/ learned painter should form to himself an idea of 
perfect Nature. This image he is to set before his 
mind in all his undertakings, and to draw f 
thence, as from a storehouse, the beauties whlcka 
to enter into hia work : thereby correcting NaH 
from what actually she is in individuals, to i 
she ought to be, and what she was created. 
as this idea of perfection is of little use in portrti 
or the resemblances of particular persons, so neiti 
is it in the characters of comedy and trageS 
which are never to be made perfect, but always to 
be drawn with some specks of frailty and deficience : 
such as they have been described to us in history, 
if they were real characters; or such as the pool 
began to show them, at their first appearance, if 
they -were only fictitious, or imaginary. Tho per- 
fection of such stage characters consists ohU ~ 
their likeness to the deficient faulty nature, ' 
is their original; only (as it is observed m< 
large hereafter) in such cases there will alwayi 
found a better llkenesa and a worse, and the 1 
is constantly to be chosen ; I mean in tra 
which represents the figures of the highest i 
among mankind; thus, in portmits, the j 
will not take that side of the face which has h 
notorious blemish in it, but either draw it ii 
aa ApeJlos did Antigonus, who had k'st oi 
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i, or elao shadow the more imperfect side : for 
ingunious flattery is to he allowed to the pro- 
lessors of both arts, no long as the likeness is nol 
destroyud. It is true, that all manner of imper- 
fections must not lie taVen away from the charac- 
tere ; and the reason is that there may bo left some 
grounds of pity for their misfortunes ; we can never 
bo grieved for their miseries who are thoroughly 
wicked, and have thereby justly ealled their cala- 
Inities on themselYes ; such men are the natural 
olijectB of our hatred, not of our commiseration. If, 
oa the other side, their characters were wholly per- 
fect, such as, for example, the character of a saint 
or martyr in a play, his or her misfortunes would 
produce impious thoughts in the beholders : they 
•would accuse the heavens of injustice, and think of 
leaving a religion where piety was so ill requited. 
I say the greater part would be tempted to do so; I 
ipay not that tliey ought; and the consequence is 
Joo dangerous for the practice. In this I have 
Accused myself for mj' own St. Catherine ; but let 
"truth prevail. Sopliocles has taken the jutt medium 
in his OEdipuB : he is somewhat arrogant at his first 
Witrancej and is too inquisitive through the whole 
^edy; yet these imperfections being balanced 
liy great virtues, they hinder not our compassion 
jijr his miseries, neither yet can they destroy that 
jkOiior which the nature of his crimes has excited in 
Such in painting are tho warts and moles, 
jlfhich, adding a likeness to the face, are not, tliere- 
jre, to be oniittoil ; hut these produce no loathing 
1 US ; but how far to proceed, and where to stop, ia 
left to the judgment of the poet and tho painter. 
I comedy tlioro is somewhat more of the worse 
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likeness to be taken, because that is often to pro- 
duce laughter, which is occasioned by the sight of 
some deformity ; but for this I refer the reader to 
Aristotle. It is a sharp manner of instruction for 
^ the vulgar, who are never well amended till they 
are more than sufficiently exposed, that I may re- 
turn to the beginning of this remark, concerning 
perfect ideas, I have only this to say, that the 
parallel is often true in epic poetry. 

The heroes of the poets are to be drawn according 
to this rule ; there is scarce a frailty to be left in 
the best of them, any more than to be found in a 
divine natiire. And if JEneas sometimes weeps, it 
is not in bemoaning his own miseries, but those 
which his people undergo. If this be an imperfec- 
tion, the Son of God, when he was incarnate, shed 
tears of compassion over Jerusalem; and Lentulus 
describes him often weeping, but never laughing ; 
so that Virgil is justified even from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. I have but one word more, which for once 
I will anticipate from the author of this book. 
Though it must be an idea of perfection from 
which both the epic poet and the history painter 
draws, yet all perfections are not suitable to all 
subjects, but every one must be designed according 
to that perfect beauty which is proper to him : An 
Apollo must be distinguished from a Jupiter, a 
Pallas from a Venus ; and so in poetry, an -^Eneas 
from any other hero, for piety is his chief perfec- 
tion. Homer's Achilles is a kind of exception to 
this rule ; but then he is. not a perfect hero, nor so 
intended by the poet. All his gods had somewhat 
of human imperfection, for which ho has been taxed 
bjrJPlato as an imitator o£ w\ia^^a^\i^^. ^\x\.\vt^ 
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cLserved Ms fault, aiid mended it. Yet Achilles J 
was perfect in the atzength of his body, and th&l 
"jour of his mind. Haxl he been less passionate orM 
less revengeful, the poet well foresaw that Hector fl 
had been killed, aad Troy taken at the first assault ; : 
■which had destroyed tha beautiful contrivance c 
hia Hiad, aad the moral of preventing diacord 
iimojigst confederate princes, which was'his prin- 
cipal intention : for the moral (as Bohsu observea) 
is the first businesa of the poet, as being the ground- 
work of Mb inetruction. This being formed, he 
contrives such a design or fable, as may be most 
euitahle to the moral ; after this he begins to think 
(if the persons whom he is to employ in carrying on J 
his design, and gives them the manners which aro J 
inost proper to their several characters. The thoughts I 
and words are the last parts wliich give beanty and 1 
colouring to the piece. When I say that the man- 1 
Bers of the hero ought to be good in perfection, 1 1 
contradict not the Marquis of Normanby'e opinion, T 
that admiralie verse, where, speaking of a perfect^ 
character, he calls it — 

"A fitultloBS raomter, wliicb the woild no'ei knew." 

'or that excellent critic intended only to speak of I 
ramatic characters, and not of epii:'. Thus at least C 
have shown, that in the most perfect poem, which ( 
1 that of Virgil, a perfect idea was required and 
illowed ; / and, consequently, that all succeeding I 
jught rather to imitate him, than eveu Ij 
Eotuer. I will now proceed, as I promised, to the I 
lUthor of this book: He tells you, almost in tho I 
bet lines of it, that " the cMef end of painting ^s 
O jileaee the eyes ; and it is OBe ^c».\, ciA Qt -^jcKfv^:^ 
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^H to please the mind." Thus far the parallel of tha. 

^H arts holds true ; 'with this differeuce, that the prin- 

^P cipul end of painting is to pleaao, a^nd jJi9_cluBf 
" ^, dSSJS?^ °^ poetry is to instruct.. In this the latter 
eeems toTiave'tire ailvaiitage of the former. But if 
we consider the artists themselves on both aides, 

^ certainly their aima are the very same ; they would 

^m both make sure of pleasing, and that in preference 

^1 to iustruotion. Kest, the means of this pleasure is 

H^ by deceit : one imposes oa the sight, and the other 

I on the understanding. Fiction is of the essence of 
poetry as well as of painting: there is a resem- 

1 blance in one of human bodies, things, and actions, 

^1 -which are not real ; and in the other, of a true story 

^H by a fiction. And, as all stories are not proper sub- 

^H jeots for an epic poem or a tragedy, ao neither are 

^M they for a noble picture. The subjects both of the 

^M one and of the otlier ought to have nothing of im- 

^M moral, low, or filthy in them ; but this being treated 

^U at large in the book itself, I wave it to avoid repeti- 

^1 tion. Only I must add, that though Catullus, Ovid, 

^M and others, -were of another opinion, that the subject 

^H of poets, and oveu their thoughts and espressiond, 

^1 might be loose, provided their lives were chaste and 

^M holy, yet there are no such licences permitted in 

^H that art, any more than in painting to design and 

^M colour obscene nudities. " Vita proba est," is no 

^M excuse ; for it will scarcely be admitted, that cither 

^1 a poet or a painter can be chaste, who give us the 

^1 contrary examples in their writings and their pio 

^1 tures. Wo see nothing of this kind in Tirgil ; that 

^m which comes the nearest to it is the adventure of 

^H the Cavo, where Dido and -^neas were tlrivfin by I 

^H the storm ; yet even there, the poet proten^^^H 
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marriage, and Juno herself waa present at it. 
Keither is there any espresBion in that story ■which 
a Roman matron might not read without a blnsh. 
Asides, the poot passes over it as hastily as he 
ican, as if he were afraid of staying in the cave 
with the two lovers, and of heing a witness to 
their actions. Now I suppose that a painter would 
not he much commended, who should pick out 
this cavern from the whole Artels, when there ia 
not another in the wort. He had hett«r leavo 
their obscurity, than let in a flash of 
ightning to clear the natural darkness of tha 
>1ace, by which he must discover himself as much 
. them. The altar-pieces, and holy decoration* 
of painting, show that art may he applied to. 
letter uses as well as poetry ; and amongst many 
ther iustances, the Fameae Gallerj', painted by 
tnnibal Carracci, is a sufQciont witness yet re- 
naining : the whole work being morally instructive, 
md particularly the Hercules Bivium, which is » 
lerfect triumph of virtue over vice, a» it m wonder- 
oily well described by the ingenious Bellori. 

Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought 
lot to bo the subject of a picture or of a poem. 
(Vhat it ought to be on either side our author tells 
It must in general be great and noble ; and in 
bis the parallel is exactly true. The subject of a 
, either in tragedy, or in an epic poem, is 
I great action of some illustrious hero. It is the 
J in painting : not every action, nor every per- 
I, is considerable enough to enter into the cloth. 
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But the parallel is more complete iii tragedy tbaa 
in an epio pooin : for as a tragedy may be made 
out of many pdrticiilar episodea of Homer or oi 
Virgil ; so may a noble picture !« designed out of 
thia or that particular story in either author. His- 
tory is also fruitful of designs, both for the painter 
and the tragic poet : Curtiua throwing' himself into 
a gulph, and the two Df-cii sBorificing themselves 
for the safety of their fountty, are subjects for 
tragedy and picture. Such is Soipjo, restoring the 
Spanish Erid^, whom he either loved, or may be 
supposed to lovo ; by which he gained the hearts of 
a great nation, to interest themsBlves for Bome 
against Carthage ; these are nil but particular piece* 
in Livy's history, and j-et ate full, complete sub- 
jects for the pen and pencil. Now the i-eason of 
this is evident : tragedy and pictui-e are more 
narrowly circumscribed by the mechanic rules nf 
time and place than the epic poem : the time of 
this last is left indefinite. It is true, Homer took 
up only the space of pight-and-forty days for his 
Iliad ; but whether Vu-gil's action was compre- 
hended in a year, or somewhat ,more, is not deter- 
mined by Bossu, Homer made the place of his 
action Troy, and the Grecian camp besipging it. 
Virgil introduces his iEncas sometimes in Sicily, 
sometimes in Carthage, aud other times at Cuiiik, 
l>efor6 he brings him to Laurentimi; and even aft« 
that, he waiidcrB again to the kingdom of Evander, 
and some parts of Tuscany, before he rftnrua to 
finish the war by the death of Turuua. But tra- 
gedy, according to the practice of the ancients, was 
always confined within the compass of tweitty-fout 
■|ours, and seldom tahes up so miioh lime. As fat 
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ttie place of it, it wiiB always one, and that not i 
"h larger BonBe, as, for example, a whole city, or two ■ 
-OT three seYeral houses in it, tut the market, 
tomo other public place, common to the chtirua and 
ill the actors; which estabUehed law of theirs I ' 
Stave not an opportunity to examine in this place, 
Ijecauae I cannot do it without digreaaiou from i 
.■hubjcct, though it seems too strict at the first ap- 
pearance, becauBu it excludes all secret intrigues, 
■which are the bcuutiea of the modern stage; 
nothiog con be curried on with privacy, when the 
Ichonis is supposed to be always present. But U' 
proceed ; I mnst say this to the advantage of paint- 
en above tragcciy, that what this last repni- i 
1 the space of many hours, the fonner shows 9 
one moment. Tlic action, the passion, and 
the manners of so many persons as are contained 
^^, i picture, are to be discerned at once in the 
fcwinlding of an eye ; at least they would be bo, if 
the sight could travel over so many different objects 
iHl at once, or the mind could digest them all at the 
e instant, or point of time. Thus in the famous 
Jrioture of Poussin, which represents the institution 
Ipf tiie blessed Sacrament, you see our Saviour and 
" I twelve disciples, all concurring in the same 
kction, after difTerent manners, and in dlSerent pos- 
tures ; only tho manners of Judas are distinguished 
L the rost. Here is but one indivisihle point of 
1 observed ; but one action performed by so 
lany persons, in one room, and at the same table ; 
jret tho eye cannot comprehend at once the whole 
Object, nor tho mind follow it so fast; it ia con- 
Hdered at leisure and seen by intervals. Such are 
" e enhjects of noble pictures, and such are only to 
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be undertaken by noble hands. Tliore i 

parte of Nature which are meaner, and yet s 

BubjectB both of painters and of poets. 

For to proceed in the parallel : as comedy is a 
representation of liuman life in inferior persons and 
low BubjectB, and by that means crcieps into the 
natnra of poetry, and is a kind of juniper, a shrub 
belonging to the apecies of cedar ; eo is the painting 
of clowns, the representation of a Dutch Kermis, 
the brutal sport of Snick-or-Snee, and a tlwnsand 
other things of this mean invention, » kind of pic- 
ture which belongs to Nature, but of the lorwest 
form. Such is a Lazar in compurisoii to a Venus j 
both are drawn in buman figures ; tlicy have faces 
alike, though not like faces, 'i'here is yot a lower 
sort of poetry and painting, which is out of Natnte ; 
for a farce is that in poetry which griitcsque is in 
a picture : the persons and actions of a farce are all 
unnatural, and the manners false ; that is, inconsis- 
tent with the characters of mankind. Grotesque 
painting is the just resemblance of this ; and Horace 
begins his art of poetry, by describing buch a figure 
with a man's head, a horse's neck, the wings of 8 
bird, and a fish's tail, parts of different species 
jumbled together, according to the mad imaginai- 
tioa of the dauber; and the end of nil this, as ha 
tells you afterwards, is to cause laughter ; a vwy 
monster in Bartholomew Fair, for the mob to gape 
at for their twopence. Laughter is, indeed, the 
])ropriety of a man, but just enough to distinguish 
him from his elder brother with four legs. It is a^ 
kind of a bastard pleasure too, taken in at the eyes 
iif the vulgar gazers, and at the ears of the- lieaatly 
audience. Church-painters use it to divert tha 
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mest couotryinan at publio prayers, and keep his 
s open ut a heavy sermon ; and farce -scribblers 
Ee iise of the same noble invention to entertain 
ktizenB, county gentlemen, and Covent-Garden fops : 
f they are merry, all goes ■well on tho poet's side. 
!he bettor sort go thither too, but in despair of 
sense and the just images of Nature, which are the 
adequate pleasni-es of the mind. But the author 
can give the stage no better than what was given 
him by Nature ; and the nctora mast represent snch 
things as they are capable to perform, and by which 
Ixith they and the scribbler may get their living. 
After all, it is a good thing to laugh at any rate ; 
led if a straw can tickle a man, it is an instrument 
f happiness. Beasts can weep when they suffer, but 
Ihey cannot laugh ; and, as Sir William Davenant 
' serves, in hia preface to Gondibert, " It is the 
jriBdom of a government to permit plays (ho might 
Kive added farces), as it is the prudence of a carter 
p put bells upon bis horses to make them carry 

"r burdens cheerfiilly." 

y I have already shown that one main end of poetry 

'wid painting is to please, and have said something 

of the kinds of both, and of their subjects, in which 

they boar a great resemblance to each otJier. I most 

now consider them as they are great and noblo arts ■■ 

nod as they are arts, they must have rules which 

Bliay direct them to their common end. 

B To all arts and sciences, but more particularly 

■k) these, may be applied what Hippocrates says of 

B^ysio, as I find him cited by an emineat French 

Bhtic. " Medicine lias long subaisttid in the world ; 

Bile principles of it are certain, and it has a certain 

^pay ; by both whic-h there has boon found, in thtt 
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course of many ages, an infinite nnmbor of tliiogii. 
the experionce of ■wliicli haa confirmed its iisofnlutsa 
and goodncaa. All that ia wanting to the perfection 
of this art, -will undoubtedly be found, if able men, 
and Buch aa arc instructed in the ancient rules, ivill 
make a further inquiry into it, and endeavour to 
arrive at that which ia hitherto unknown by that 
which ia already knoiv-n. But all, who haviny re- 
jected the undent rules, and taken the opjiosito 
\v-aya, yet boast themselves to be mastcra t 
art, do but deceive others, and are themselves 
reived ; fdr that ia absolutely irapoBsible, 

This is notoriously true in these two arts a 

the way to please being to imitate Nature, both 'San 
poets and the painters in ancient times, and in the 
best ages, have studied her ; and from the practice 
of both these arts the rules have been drawn, by 
which we are instructed how to please, and to com- 
pasB that end which they ohtained, by following 
their example ; for Nature is still the same in all 
agea, and can never be contrary to herself. Thue, 
from the practice of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pidea, Ariatotle drew bia rules for tragedy, and Philo- 
stratne for painting. Thus amongst the modems, 
the Italian and French critics, by studying the pre- 
cepts of Ariatotle and Horace, and having the ex- 
ample of the Grecian poeta before their eyes, have 
given ns the rules of modem tragedy; and tiuB 
the critics of the same countries, in the art of 
painting, have given the precepts of perfecting 
that art. It is true, that poetry has one advantage 
over painting in these last ages, that wo have Btill 
the remaining examples both of the Greek and 
Latin poets : whert-aa the painters have nothing 
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loft them from Apelles, Protogenes, ParrhasiuB. 
/enxis, and the reat, but only tho testimonies wbicli 
ftre given of their jncomparable works. But inetead 
af this, they havo some of their beet statues, basso- 
' relievos, columns, obelists, etc., whioh are saved out 1 
of the oonunon ruin, and are still preserved in Italy ; I 
,aiid by well distioguiahing what is proper to eoulp- 
ture, and what to painting, and what is common ti* 
them both, they have judiciously repaired that loss :. 
and tho great genius of Eaphael and others, having: 1 
encceeded to the timea of barbarism and ignorance. I 
the knowledge of painting is now arrived to a. 
Suprema ]ierfection, though the performance of it' i 
.ie much declined in tho present age. The greatest 1 
. age for poetry amongst the Romans, was certainly 1 
, that of AngustuB Cteaar ; and yet we are told, that. I 
minting was then at its lowest ebb, and perhap».l 
sculpture was also declining at the same time. 
the reign of Domitian, and some who succeeded him^. , 
Ipoetiy was but meanly cultivated, but painting '1 
eminently flourished. I am not here to give the- 1 
Jiistory of the two arts, how they were both i 
, manner extinguished by the irruption of the har- 
'itt&rous nations, and both restored about the tImeS' I 
lOf Leo X., Charles V., and Francis I., though I J 
Ijniglit observe, that neither Ariosto, nor any of his- ^ 
I eontemporary poets, ever arrived at the exoellenoy 
liof Raphael, Titian, and the rest in painting. But 
,'in revenge, at this time, or lately in many countries.. 
iTpoetry ia better practised than her sister-art. To 
what height the magnificence and eocouragement of 
l3io preeent King of France may carry painting and ' 
mlpture is uncertain ; but by what ho has douo i 
licforo tiie war in which he is engaged, w 
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expect what he will do after the happy conolua 
a peace j which ia the prayer and wish of all those 
who have not an interest to prolong the misoriea of 
Europe. For it ia most certain, aa our author, 
amongst others, has observed, that reward is the 
spur of virtue, as well in all good arte, as in all 
landahle attempts ; and emulation, which is the 
other spur, will never be wanting either amongat 
poets or painters, when particular rewards and 
prizes are proposed to the best deservara. But to 
return &om this digression, though it was almoa 
necessary, all the rules of painting are methodica 
concisely, and yet clearly delivered in this pre 
treatise which I have translated; Bosan has i 
given more exact rules for the epio poem, nor 
Daoier for tragedy, in his late excellent translation 
of Aristotle, and his notes upon him, than OW, ' 
Fresnoy has made for painting ; with the pai 
of which I must resume my discourse, following g 
author's text, though with more brevity than i 
intended, because Virgil calls me. 

"The principal and most important part ij 
painting is to know what is most beautiful ] 
Nature, and moat proper for that art." That whi 
is the most beautiful is the most noble subject; 
in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than t 
because, as I said, the persons are greater whom t 
poet instructs : and, consequently, the iDstrud " 
of more benefit to mankind : the action is Ukew 
greater and more noble, and thence ia derived t 
greater and more noble pleasure. 

To imitate Kature well in whatsoever subject, is 
the perfection of both arts ; and that picture, and 
that pooia, which comes nearest the resemblanoofl 
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iKatnre, is the best ; but it follows not, that what 
felcases most iu either kind ih therefore ^ 
What ought to please. Our depraved b 

!e of the arts mialead our judgments, ami 

I often to take that for true imitation of 

Kature, which has no resemblance of Nature in it. 

To inform our judgments, and to reform our tastes, 

ulea were invented, that by them we might discern 

Iwhen Nature was imitated, and how nearly. I havo 

been forced to recapitulate these things, hecauae 

lankind is not more liable to deceit than it is 

ing to continue in a pleasing error, strengthened 

L long habitude. The imitation of Nature is 

therefore justly constituted as the general, and in- 

iteed tlie only rule of pleasing, both in poetry and 

painting. Aristotle tislls us, that imitation pleases, 

■ becauee it affords matter for a reasoner to inquire 

Kcto the truth or falsehood of imitation, by com- 

■paring its likeness or unlikences with the original ; 

Unt by this rule, every speculation Jn Nature, whose 

Knith faUa under the inquiry of a philosopher, must 

fcroduoe the same delight, which is not tnie, I 

Bhoald rather assign another reason : truth is the 

■object of our understanding, as good is of our will; 

Hnd the understanding can no more be delighted 

Krith a lie, than the will can choose an apparent 

Byil. As truth is the end of all our speculations, go 

mfhei discovery of it ie the pleasure of them; and 

Kiiice a true knowledge of Nature gives us pleasure, 

B( lively imitation of her, either in poetry or painting, 

Binst of necessity produce a much greater : for both 

■01086 arts, as I said before, are not only true imita- ' 

WonB of Nature, but of the ttost Nature, of that which 

B| wrought up to u nobler pitch. They present ub 
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with, images more perfect than the life in any in- 
dividual, and we have the pleasure to see all the 
scattered beauties of Niature united by a happy 
chemistry, without its deformities or faults. They 
are imitations of the passions which always move, 
and therefore consequently please : for without 
motion there can be no delight, which cannot be 
considered but as an active passion. When we 
view these elevated ideas of Nature, the result of 

jthat view is admiration, which is always the cause 

I of pleasure. 

This foregoing remark, which gives the reason 
why imitation pleases, was sent me by Mr. Walter 
Moyle, a most ingenious young gentleman, con- 
versant in all the studies of humanity, much above 
his years. He had also furnished me, according to 
my request, with all the particular passages in 
Aristotle and Horace, which aro used by them to 
explain the art of poetry by »iiat of painting; 
which, if ever I have time to retouch this essay, 
shall be inserted in their places. Having thus 
shown that imitation pleases, and why it pleases, 
in both these arts, it follows, that some rules of 
imitation are necessary to obtain the end ; for with- 
out rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a house without a door to conduct you into 
it. The principal parts of painting and poetry 

^.^ext follow. 

Invention is the first part, and absolutely neces- 
sary to them both ; yet ho rule ever was or can be 
given how to compass it. A happy genius is the 
gift of Nature : it depends on the influence of the 
stars, say the astrologers ; on the organs of the body, 
say the naturalists ; it is the particular gift of heaven. 
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Bfty tlie divines, both Chiistiana and heathens. How i 
•to improve it, many books can teaeh. ua ; how to 
'obtain it, none ; that nothing can be done without | 
^, all agree — 

" Tu niliil iuvitfi dices fiioiesve Minervfl." 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, ar 
^>oet but a plagiary of others. Both are allowed 
sometimes to copy and translate ; but, aa our author 
l^la you, that is not the best part of their reputa- 
tion. " Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle," 
Sftya the pcot : or at best, the keepers of cattle for 
other men ; they have nothing which is properly 
iheir own ; tliat is a sufficient mortification for me. , 
•while I am translating Virgil. But to copy the 
'"best author is a kind of praise if I perform it aa I ■ ' 
ought ; as a copy after Haphael is more to be com- 
Snendcd than an original of any indifferent painter. 

Under this head of invention is placed the dis- 
position of the work, to put all things in a beautiful 
jcrder aud harmony, that the whole may be of a 
" The compositioiiB of the painter should he 
sonforiiiable to the tt-xt of ancient authors, to the 
metoiii and the times ; " and this is exactly the 
ame in poetry : Homer and Virgil are to be our 
^ides in the epic ; Sophocles and Euripides in 
ragedy; in all things we are to imitate the cus- 
toms and the times of those persons and things 
irbich we represent : not to make new rules of tho 
ma, as Lopez de Vega has attempted unsucocss- 
ally to do, but to be content to follow our masters, 
iho understood Nature better than we. But if the 
tory which we treat be modem, we are to vary tho 
Dstonis, according to tho time and the country 
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where the scene of action lies: for this is 
imitate Nature, which is always the same, 
in a difTerent dresa. 

As " in the composition of a picture, the paintet 
U to take caie that nothing enter into it, which is 
not proper or convenient to the subject;" so like- 
wise is the poet to reject all incidents which are 
fcieign to his poem, and are naturally no parfa of 
it : they are wens, and other excrescences, which 
belong not to the body, but deform it. No person, 
no incident in the piece or in the play, but must be 
of use to carry on the main design. All things else 
are like six fingers to the hand, when Nature, which 
is su]jerfluous in nothing, can do her work with five, 
" A painter must reject all trifling ornament* ; " 
80 must a poet refuse all tedious and unnecessary 
deacriptioDs. A robe which is too heavy, is less | 
ornament than a burden. In poetry, Horace t 
these things — 

""VeraoB inopes rerum, ougjoqae a 

These are also the laaa et ara Diarue, which he n 
tions in the same Art of Poelrij : but since 1 
must be ornaments, both in painting and poeti 
if they are not necessary, they must at least 1 
decent; that is, in their due place, and but moc' 
rately used. The painter is not to take e 
pains about the drapery, as about the face, wlu 
the principal resemblance lies; neither is the p 
who is working up a passion, to make similes, whira 
will certainly make it languish. My Montezuma 
dies with a tine one in his mouth, but it is out of 
season. "Where there are more figures iu a pictiu 
than are nocessarj', or at least ornaiaental, i 
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Witlior calls them "figures to te let," because tho 
picture has no use of thorn : so I have seen in eomo 
modem plays above twenty actors, when the actiou 
lias not required half the number. In tho principal 
figiii'es of a picture, the painter is to employ tho 
sinews of his art, for in them consists the principal 
beauty of hia work. Our author saves me the com- 
parison with tragedy; for he says, that "herein ho i 
is to imitate tho tragic poet, who employs his ut^ 
most force in those places, wherein consist tho height , 
and beauty of tho action." 

Du Fresuoy, whom I follow, makes design, or 
awing, the second part of painting ; but the rule» 
which he gives concerning the posture of the figures ' 
ftte almost wholly proper to that art, and admit not 
any comparison, that I know, with poetry. Tho 
postnre of a poetic figure is, as I conceive, tho 
description of his heroes in the performance of such 
or such an actien ; as of Achillea, just in the act of ' 
killing Hector ; or of ^neas, who has Turnua under 
Iiim. Both the poet and the painter vary the pos- 
tures, according to the action or passion, which they 
lepresent of the same person. But al! must be great 
land graceful in them. The same ^aeas must bo 
■n a suppliant to Dido, with respect in his 
gestures, and humility in tue eyes ; but when he is 
[forced, in his own defence, to kill Lauaus, the poet 
B him compaseiouate, and tempering the se- 
verity of his looks with a reluctance to the action 
wfcich he is going to perform. Ho has pity on his 
tkeauty and his youth, and is loth to destroy such a 
tnaster-piece of f^^ature. Ho considers Lausus rescuing 
" I father, at tho hazard of his own life, as an in 
himself, when ho t<Jok Anchisea on hie shoulders, 
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and bore him safe through the rago of the fire, ^oA 
the oppoaition. of his enemies ; and therefore, in tlio 
posture of a retiring man, who avoids the comhat, 
he fltrotohea out hia arm in eign of peace, with hia 
right foot drawn a little bacic, and his breast 
bending inward, more like an orator than a soldier; 
and seems to dissutide the young man from pulling 
on hia destiny, by attempting more than ho waa 
able to perform. Take the passage as I have thus 
translated it — 

■■ Sliouta nf appkuae tan ringing tbiough the flald. 
To see the eon the vanqmsb'd father shield ; 
AH, &i'd Tritb noble emulntion, Btrive, 
And with a atorm of dorte to distance drive 
Tlie Trojan chief; who, held s,t bay, from iat 
Oq hia YnlDaniuTi oth Buetained tho uar. 
Maeax thua o'erwheliti'd on ev'ry side. 
Their first nasaidt nndounted did abide ; 
And thus to Lausua. loud, -nith friendly throaf nlug ei 
W)iy irilt thon rush to certain death, and rage 
In raali attempts beyond Ihy tender age. 
Betrayed by piooa love I 

And uflerwiirds. 
He griev'd, he wept, the aight Bad image brougUt 
Of his own fllinl love a siidly pleasing thought." 

But, beside the outlines of the posture, the design 
of the picture comprehends in the next place the 
" forms of faces which are to be different ; " and so 
in a poem, or play, must the several characters of 
the persons he distinguished from each other. I 
knew a poet, whom out of respect I will not name, 
who, being too witty himself, could draw nothing 
bat wita in a comedy of his ; even his fools were 
infected with the disease of their author : they a 
flowed with smart repartees, and wore onlyii 
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I from the iot^adtHl wits by being called . 
[fioxcomljs, though they deserved not bo aoandalous 
1 iinrae. Another, who had a great geniue for 
ragedy, following the fury of his natural temper, 
Bade every man and woman too, in hia plays, stark 
(laging mad ; there was not a sobor person to he had 
: love or money ; all was tempestuous and blus- 
lering ; boaTsn iiud earth were coming together at 
every work ; a mere hui-ricane from the beginning 
rj the end ; and every actor seemed to be hasteni 
a the day of judgment ! ^^ v 

" Let every member be made for ita own heai 
;'S our author, not a withered hand to a. young I 
:e. So in the pereons of a play, whatever ia eaid I 
done by any of them, must be oonaiBtont with [ 
itha manners which the poet has given them dis- 
(tinctly : and even the habite must be proper to the 
a and humours of the persons as well aa in s 
i';picture. He who entered in the first act a young ' 
man, like PericleB, Prince of Tyre, must not be in 
1 the fifth act, of committing incest with 
iis daughter; nor an usurer, without ^roat pro- 
liability and causes of repentance, be turned into a 
cutting Moorcraft. 

I am not satisfied that the comparison betwixt ] 
ithe two artfl, in tiie last paragraph, is altogether 
juat as it mi;;ht have been ; but I am sure of thia j 
■which follows, 

" The principal figure of the aubjeot must appear J 
' I tha midst of the picture, under the principal I 
light, to distinguish it from the rest, which are only I 
EtB attendants." Thus in a tragedy, or in an epio I 
poem, the hero of the piece must be advanced fora- I 
most to the ^-iew of the render or spectator ; he ii 
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outshine the rest of all the characters ; he mnat 
appear the prince of them, like the sun in the 
Copermcan Byat-em, eneompaBsed "with the Itw 
noble planets. Because the hero is the centre of 
the main action, all the lines from the circnm- 
ferenco tend to him alone; he is the chief ohject 
of pity in the drama, and of admiration i ' 
poem. 

As in a picture, besides the principal fi^ 
which compose it, and are placed in the midst 
it, there are less " groupes or knota of figures dis^ 
poaed at proper distances," which are parts of the 
piece, and seem to cany on the same design in a, 
more inferior manner; bo in epic poetiy there are 
episodes, and a chorus in tragedy, which are mem- 
bers of the action, as growing out of it, not inserted 
into it. Such in the ninth book of the Mneie, is the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus : the adventure bo- 
longs to them alone ; they alone are tho objects of 
compassion and admiration ; hut their business 
which they cany on is the general concernment of 
the Trojan camp, then beleaguered by Turnua and 
the Latinea, as the Christiana were lately by tho 
Turka : they were to advertise tho chief hero of tho 
distresses of his subjects, occasioned by his absence, 
to crave his succour, and solicit him to hasten hil^ , 
retnni. 

The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing \ 
chorus of singers ; afterwards one actor was iid 
duced, which was the poet himself, who enter 
tho people with a discourse iti verso, betwixtf 
pauses of the singing. This succeeding witha 
people, moTo actors were added to make the vaJ 
the greater: and in progress of lime tho ohoruH d 
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mug betwixt the acta, and the CoryphteuB, or chief 
if them, apoke for the rest, as aa actor concomed 
a the bufiineBs of the play. 
Thus tragedy was perfected by degrees ; and 
ing arrived at that perfection, the paioterH might 
probably take the hint from thence, of adding 
jgTOups to their pictures : but as a good picture 
may be witliout a group, bo a good tragedy may 
subsist without a chorus, notwithstanding any 
■reasons which have been given by Dacier to the 
contrary. 

Monsieur Eacine haa indeed used it in hia Esther, 
but not that he found any neceBsity of it, as the 
french critic would insinuate. The chorus at St. 
vas only to give the young ladies an occasion 
of entertaining the king with vocal music, and of 
oonimending their own voices. The play itself wan 
never intended for the public stage ; nor, without 
Itny disparagement to the learned author, could 
,possib1y Lave succeeilud there, and much less in 
the tranfilation of it here, Mr. Wycherley, when. 
've read it together, was of my opinion in this, or 
lather I of his ; for it becomes me so to apeak of 
excellent a poet, and so great a judge. But since 
. am in this place, as Virgil says, " Spatiis excluaus 
niquis," that ia, shortened in my time, I will give 
bu other reason than that it ia impracticable on our 
fetage. A new theatre, much more ample, and much 
^epcr, must be made for that purpose, besides the 
wt of Bometimes forty or fifty habits, which ia an 
OEpenee too large to be supplied by a company of 
ictoiB. It is true, I should not be sorry to see » 
buruB on a theatre, more than as large and as deep 
a SM ourSi built and adorned at a king's chargcB 
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and on that condition and another, which iJB, that, 
were my hands not bound behind me, as now .they 
are, I should not despair of making such a tragedy 
€.8 might be both instructive and delightful, accord- 
ing to the manner of the Grecians. 

" To make a sketch, or a more perfect model of a 
picture," is, in the language of poets, to draw up 
the scenery of a play ; and the reason is the same 
for both : to guide the undertaking, and to preserve 
the resemblance o^ such things whose natures are 
difi&cult to retain. 

To avoid absurdities and incibngruities is the same 
law established for both arts. *' The painter is not 
to paint a cloud at the bottom of a picture, but in 
the uppermost parts ; " nor the poet to place what 
is proper to the end or middle in the beginning of a 
poem. I might enlarge on this ; but there are few 
poets or painters who can be supposed to sin so 
grossly against the laws of Nature and of Art. I 
remember only one play, and for once I will call 
it by its name. The Slighted Maid, where there is 
nothing in the first act but what might have been 
said or done in the fifth ; nor anything in the midst 
which might not have been placed as well in the 
beginning or the end. 

" To express the jDassions which are seated on the 
heart by outward sigus," is one great precept of the 
painters, and very difficult to perform. In poetry 
the same passions and motions of the mind are to be 
expressed; and in this consists the principal diffi- 
culty, as well as the excellency of that art. " This," 
says my author, " is the gift of Jupiter ; " and, to 
speak in the same heathen language, we call it the 
gift of our Apollo, not to be obtained by pains or 
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rtudy, if "we nre not bom to it ; for tho motions 
■which are studied arc never so natural as thf^e | 
■wMch "break out in the height of a real paaeion. 
Mr. Otway possessed this part as thorouglily as any I 
of the ancients or modems. I will not defend every- 
thing in his Venice Preterved ; but I must bear this 
testimony to his memory, that the passiona are truly | 
touched in it, though, perhaps, there is somen'hat to I 
bo desired both in the grounds of thorn, and in the ' 
height and elegance of expression ; but Natura is 
ihere, which ia the greatest beauty. 

"In the passions," says our author, "we must. 
lave a Tery great regard to the quality of the- 
ersons who are actually poHseseed- with thorn."' 
i'ho joy of a monarch for the news of a victory- I 
lUst not be espressed like the ecstacy of a harle- 
jUin on the receipt of a letter from his miatreas ;: 
hia is BO much the Bame in both the arts, that it. ] 
i no longer a comparison. "What he says of face-' 
lajnting, or tho portrait of any one particular per- 
on, concerning the likeness, is also applicable to- 

itry : in the character of a hero, as well ai 
iferior figure, there is a better or worse likeness fy 
e taken ; the better ia a piinegyrie, if it be not i 
ilse, and the worse is a libel. Sophocles, Bays ] 
ristotle, always drew men as they ought to be; 
;hat is, bettor than they were. Another, whose 
ame I have forgotten, drew them worse than 
aturally they were. Euripides altered nothing 
I the character, but made tlieai such as they wore 
ipresenteJ by history, epiu poetry, or tradition, 
if the three, the draught of Sophocles is most com- 
lended l>y Ariat-itk*. I liave foUowoil it in that 
of <EiUpua whicii I wrote; though, pei'hapR, 
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have male him too good a man. But niy cliaraoMn 
of Anthony and Cleopatra, though they are favour- 
able to them, have nothing of outrageous panegyric; 
their passiona were their own, and such as were 
given them by history, only the deformities of them 
were cast into shadows, that they might be objects 
of compassion ; whereaa, if I had chosen a noon-day 
light for them, somewhat must have been discovered, 
which would rather have moved our hatred than our 
pity. 

" The Gothic manner, and the barbarous oma- 
mcnta which are to be avoided in a picture," are 
jnst the same with thosa of an ill-ordered play. 
For example; our English tragl-comedy must be 
c;oiife88ed to be wholly Gothic, notwithstanding the 
(>nccess which it has found upon our theatre ; and 
in the Pastor Fido of Guarioi, even though Coriaca 
and the satyr contribute somewhat to the main 
uction ; neither can I defend my Spanigk Friar, lu 
fund as otherwise I am of it, from this imputation; 
fur though the comical parts are diverting, and the 
serious moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle : 
for mirth and gravity destroy each other, and are 
no more to be allowed for decent, than a gay widow 
laughing in a mourning habit. 

I had almost forgotten one considerable resem- 
Uanoe. Du Fresnoy tells U8, " That the figures of 
the groups must not be all on a side, that is, with 
their faces and bodies all turned the same way, bnt 
must contrast each other by their several positionB." 
Thus in a play, some charaeters must be raised to 
oppose others, and to set them ofi' the better, accord- 
ing' to the old maxim, Conlraria jttxta k pogila, marji* 
elucescuiit. Thus in The Sconi/'ul Lwia, ■Cvx.i -iawTCt 
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Bent to coflfront the prodigal : tbus in my Ti/mnnif 
Liite, the atheist Maximia is opposed to the charac- 
ter of St. Catharine. 

now come, though with the omiaeion of 

many HkeneBBee, to the third part of painting, 

which is called the chromatic or colonring. Es;_ 

Msioa,_aiul_ ail that belongs to -wordfl. is that in 

poom wh ich colouring is in a picture. The 

. their proper places, together 

il ehadowe which belong to 



jcolonra well chosen, 
-with their lightf 
,theai, lighten the design, and make it pleasing to 
the eye. The words, the esprceaione, the tropes and 
es, the versification, and all the other eJegancies 
of sound, as cadences, turns of words upon the 
;thought, and many other things, which are all 
[parts of expression, perform exactly the same office 
both in dramatio and epic poetry. Our author 
.^Is colouring Una sororig ; the humble agent of 
l^er sister, the design or drawing: she clothes, she 
dresses her up, she paints her, she makes her appear 
tQore lovely than naturally she is, and makes lovers 
for her ; for the design of itself is only so luauy 
^ked lines. Thus in poetry, the expression is 
; which charms the reader, and beautifies the 
lesign, which is only the outlines of the fables. It 
) tme, the design must of itself be good ; if it be 
iciouB, or, in one word, unpleaaing, the cost of 
slouring is thMwn away upon it. It is an ugly 
iroman in a. rich habit, set out with jewels : notliing 
L become her. lint granting the design to bo 
Boderateiy good, it is like an excellent complexion 
irith indifferent features ; the white and red well 
iiingled on the face, make what was before hi 
wble, appear beautifnV. *' O'jfttw'Ki cj5\«\'».''' 
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the Tery wonJ which Htirarie uses to eignify 
and elegant expression, of which ho himself 
great a master iu his odes. Amongst the aneif 
Zeusis was most famous for his colouring ; am.o 
the niodema, Titian anil Correggio. Of the 
ancient epic poets, who have so far excoUed 
the moderns, the invention and design were 
particular talenta of Homer. Virgil must yield 
to him in both; for the design of the Latin -was 
^borrowed from the Grecian; Imt the "Dictio Vir- 
giliana," the expression of Virgil, his colouring, 
was incomparably the better ; and in that I have 
-always endeavoured to copy him. Most of tha 
podftnta, I know, maintain the contrary, and 
have Homer excel even io this part. But of 
people, as they are the most ill-mannered, 
are the worst judges, even of words which 
province ; they eeldom know more than the gram- 
matical construction, unless they are bom with « 
poetical genius, which is a rare portion amonj 
them : yet some, I know, may stand excepted, 
such I honour. Virgil is 60 exact iu every 
I that none can be changed but for a worse ; nor 
\ one removed from its place, but the harmony 
\ be altered. He pretends sometimes to trip ; bi 
1 ie only to make you think him in danger of 
when he is most secure. Like a ekilfnl dancer 
the ropes (if you will pardon the meanness of 
Bimilitude), who slips willingly and makes a 
ing stumble, that you may think liim in great hazai 
of breaking his neck, while at the same time he is 
only giving you a proof of his dexterity. My late 
Jjord EoHCommon was often pleased with this refleo- 
liozi, and with the cxara|\\4;s oJ vt 'ic VVia aitiM 
author. 
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I have not leisure to run tlirougU tke whole oom- 
pariaon of lighta and shadows with tropes and figures ; 
yet I cannot but take notice of metaphors, which, 
like thein, have power to lessen or greaten anything. 
Strong and glowing colours are the just reseniblances 
of bold nietaphors, but both must be judiciously ap- 
plied; for there is a dilfereDce betwixt daring and 
foolhardincBB. Lucan and Stntiua often ventured 
them too far; our Virgil never. But tho great 
defect of the PkarsuUa and the Tkchah wa 
design;. if that had been mure perfect, we might 
have forgiven, many of their bold strokes in the.^ 
colouring^ or at loaat oxcusad them ; yet some of 
them are such as Demosthenes or Cicero could not 
have defended. Virgil, if he coidd have seen the 
first versos of the Sijlvce, would have thought Statins 
mad in his fustian description of the statue on tho 
'brazen horse : but that jioct was always in a foam 
lAt his sotting oiit, even before the motion of the 
MiOa had warmed him. Tho soborni>s8 of Virgil, 
Vhom he read, it sooms, to little purpose, might 
have shown him tho difference betwixt "Anna 
Tirumquo cauo," and "Magnaniiuum .'Eaoidem, 
furmidatamquo I'onanti pntgeniem." But Virgil 
Imew how to rise by degrees in his expresaiona j 
|Gtatius was in his towering heights at the first 
Btretch of his pinions. The description of his 
running horse, just starting in the funeral games 
ibr ArchomoruB, though the verses are wonderfully 
Ine, are llio true imago of their author — 

* Bttire odeo noEoil, pereuat Test[^ia mills 
Ante fu^iiiu ; altaenlLiuqua Ceril gravia nngnln camptnb" 

TV'IiicJi would cost me anUoMv, \lW-\\ ■OoaN 
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to tranelate them, there is bo much of beauty in tli* " 
urigina]. Virgil, as lie better knew his colours, »<• 
he knew better how and where to place them. In 
ae much haste as I am, I cannot forbear glviog one 
osample. It ie 8aid of him, that he read the second, 
fourth, and sixth books of his ^neid to Augustug 
C»sar. In the sixth (which we are sure he read, 
because we know Octavia was present, who re- 
warded him so hountifuUy for the twenty verses 
which were made in honour of her deceased s on 
Marcellus); in this sixth took, I say, the ; 
speaking of Misenas, the trumpeter, says — 
. . . "Quo non prfOBtan tior alter, 

and broke off in the hemistich, or midst of the ▼« 
but in the very reading, seized as it were wid 
divine fury, he made up the latter part of the hoi 
stich with these following words 

..." Jlartemque acceDdcre :?aiitii." 
How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring is t 
In the beginning of the verse, the word ft», o 
was taken for a trumpet, because the instrumt^ 
was made of that metal, which of itself was f 
but in the latter end, which was made extemps 
you so? three metaphors, Martemque — 
cantu. Good Heavens I how the plain sense is v 
by the beauty of the words I Bnt this was happina 
the former might bo only judgment. This W 
" Curiosa felicitns," which I'ctronius attributes J 
Horace. It is the pencil thrown luckily full t 
the horse's mouth, to express the foam, which, i 
painter, with all his skill, could not perform i 
out it. These hits of wuiAe a, ^.rusi \>()ii\, lalVietiS 
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I niay say, without seeking ; but he knows their 

■aliie when he finda them, and ie infinitely pleased. 

bad poet may sometimes light on them, but ho 

JiHcems not a diamond fTom a Bristol stone ; and i 

'ould have been of the cock's mind in ^sop 

■ain of barley would have pleased him better than 

jewel. The lights and shadows which belong 

colooring, put me in mind of that verse of 

[Diace — 

" Hoc amat obscurom, tuU hno sub luce Tideri." 

) parts of a poem require to be amply written, 
ind with all the force and elegance of words : others 
must be cast into shadows ; that is, passed over 
nlence, or but faintly touched. This belongs wholly 
I the judgment of the poet and the painter. The 
t beautiful parts of the picture and the poem 
piUBt be the most finished : the colours and words 
t chosen; many things in both, which are not 
Serving of this care, must bo shifted off, content 
witli vulgar espressions ; and those very short, and 
~ , as in a shadow, to the imagination of the 
!er. 
We have the proverb, " Manum de tabula," from 
le painters, which signifies to know when to give 
and to lay by the pencil. Both Homer and 
jrgil practised this precept wonderfiilly well ; but 
irgil the better of the two. Homer knew that 
'hen Hector was slain, Troy was as good as already 
iken : therefore he concludes his action there : for 
'hat follows in the funerals of Patroclua, and the 
lemption of Hector's body, is not, properly spoak- 
part of the main action. But Virgil concludes 
■ith the death of TumuB; !uT:,a,i\SY *eB(i.\. «i'««.->^Si^, J 
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wna removed, JEob&b migtit marrj-, and eBtabHiA 
the Trojana when ho pleased. This rule I hud 
before my eyes in the coEcluBioii of the S^ankk 
Friar, ■when the diecoveiy waa made that the king 
was living ; ■which ■was the knot of the play untied : 
the rest is shut up in the compaSB of some few lines, 
hecause nothing then hindered the happiness of 
Torismond and Leonora. The feults of that drama 
are in the kind of it, ■which is tragi-comedy. But 
it was .^veD to the people, and I never wrote any- 
thing for mvaclf but Anthony and Cleopatra. 

'rhb remark, 1 must ackno-wledge, ia not so proper 
for the colouring as the design ; but it will hold for 
both. As the words, etc., are evidently shown to bo 
the olothiiig of the thought, in the same sense as 
eoJours arc the clothing of the design ; so tbo 
painter and tho poet ought to judge exactly when 
■the colouring and espressionB are perfect, and then 
to think their ■work is truly finished. Apelles eaid 
of Protogenes, that " he knew not when to give 
over." A work may be over-wrought as well us 
under-wrought ; too niuoh labour often taken away 
th^ spirit, by adding to tho polishing; so that thei'o 
remains nothing but a dull Gorrectness, a piece 
without any conBi<lcrable faults, but with few 
beauties : for when the spirits are drawn off, therfi 
is nothing hut a " Caput niortuum." Statins never 
thought any esiireasion could be bold enough ; and 
if a bolder could l>e found, he rejcotod the first. 
Virgil had judgment enough to know daring waa 
necessary: -hut he knew the difference betwixt a 
iflowing colour and a glaring; as when he compared 
tie sliocking of the fleets at Actium to the jiiatliug 
of islands rent from their SoiinAo.\Aona a.^ai wieetlng 



H forced 
beyond Nature, and raisetl too high; he therefore 

oftens the metaphor with a credas. Tou would 
jlmost believe that mountains or islanda rushed 

Igainflt eafih other — 
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Jut here I must break off without finishing the 
liscunrBe. 

" Cyntbiua aurem vellit, et adnionuit, eto." — the 
things which are behind are of too nice a coneidera- 
jdon for au essay begun and ended in twelve mom- 
ngs ; and perhaps the judges of painting and poetry, 
irhen I tell them how short a time it cost me, may 
le the same answer which my late LorJ 
Jocheater made to one who, to commend a tragedy, 
. it was written in three weeks: "How the 
Jevil could he be so long about it? for that poem 
(ras infamously bad ; " and I doubt this Parallel is 
Jttle better; and then the shortness of the time is 
o far from being a commendation, that it is scarcely 
a escnse. But if 1 have really drawn a portrait- 
I the knees, or an half-length, with a tolerable \ 
ikenesB, then 1 may plead with some justice for } 
^self, that the rest is left to the imagination. 
/&t some better artist provide himself of a dei 
Lnvass ; and taking'these hints which I have given, 
et the figure ou its legs, and finish it in the invea- 
I, design, and colouring. 
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THE ESSAY ON SATIHB. 
P. 1, T Mb gggay. pubtieh ^iii 1682, |s addressed to the Eari | 
^if Dniset, to whom Dr>de(t HlllW HSfTOiiied liis trinalatiot 
ttie ' Sr tires' of Juvenal, nbii'li evidectl; led to its coiii[)nBi- I 
in. He hod previoualy dedlL-nted liis 'Essay on Drumntlo | 
lesy.' tn tho anrao noLileninD, wboni, iuJeeJ, he m 
a mterlocutora in it, under Ihe name of Eu-te' 
^leone ndultiliun with irliicli, in both tssfyf, lie extoli tUu 
sail'fl liteiary abitities and peTformiince?, ditpluy a, mear 
f apiiit wliioh the warmest ndmirera of the poet connot 
empUte witliout shame ; evtn tlioi^gb it maj m aiime degree 
« pallinicd, if it be regarded oa the ufTuBJonuf gratitude, aiiio' 
(0 quote the iitiigiuge o{ Miicraulay'a ('Hist, of Eag,' c. viii.I 
••Dryden owned tlmt he liad be™ tavtd from ruin By Doreet' 
jMinoely eenaroaity."* The extruvagancf of his ilalierj, which 
mts him "in RBlire.andShakeipearein trngidy," - '■ — 
I \evd, OB eattibllsliing the claim of our eountrj'mcn U> a anpe- 
'it; over the heat authors of antiquitv. and whioh calli hia 
ftie poems " tha delight and wondur of thia age, as tliuy will 
ie the euvy of the next," deservedly provulieB the eueering 
(Knninent of Johnson: "Would it be imagined that, of litis 
jSvid to antiquity, ulj the aatin-a wore little personul ' 
lUidthBt liis lungiBt eompDHttion ivns a songuf elcreiismuzas/ 
t Life of Dorset.') Ytt. Lord Dorset's real nierilB aro sneb that 
bo man of his age could liar? butler dispenBeil wiib sueJi ovm- 
Btrained panegyric. Alaniula^r deecrib.-s him oa a luati qoall- 
fled by nHtoiul cndomuent*) to " have ri sen to the highett- 
tiosls m the state, luul hs been driven by nedessily to exert 
himself," or to hare be«i " the rival of those men ef letlwe uf 
whom he was oonteut to be the benefactor," while "of palnt- 
I, of acalptuie, of architecture, he was allowed to be the bei>t 
edge that the court could bIiow— on quostionj of polite leiini- 
ng liis decisions were regarded at all tlie cuffoc-houflos as w4ih. 
Hit appial. The dtlicacy of his lastu in Freaoli corppnsiti" 
Wns Miolled by St. Evjemuud and La Fontaine." HO died 
1705, and soinn .venra iiflerward* Pojw wrote an epitiiph, t"* ba 
pUccd over his tomb at Witbyam, in Riuteox. whlehj witJiOut' 
wr^ettlng to pa; at least their due honour to Lis Bbilitiea 

• RmKl Bu Iflfil Ch«nib«lBiB.ond,»lmv,tii conscmunct of tltcwvi 
B ih? llgmuD CiUm11( FFllglai), niyilcn hoo il«|i[{vi'<l <•[ Iila' ulDte ul 
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liberal patronnge of genioa, selecls, as his crowning q^ 
pawtr of inspiiing general regurd and 

" lilest tnurti^ wba could Icing and onuntt? 
Yet sacred keep liia friendHliipe and bia 

lb. Titus Veipaaian. Tacitos, too discemin; and too bnnest 
a writer to be 8UBpeol«d of flattery, gives Titus llie prnUe of 
ililHlitiea moral and intelteotDol, saited for any future, however 
urilliuut, with a digaified beaal; and gruce of poraun aud 
demeanuur. Hiit. ii. 1, 

P. 2. D&iearte*. a great French matkematitian and philo- 
lopber, who lived in the flrat half of the seventeenth ceutur;. 
After eerring for some years in the anny of Maurice, Prince of 
f Irange, be settled st AmBteriiam, where lie was peraeeuted for 
hii metapliysii'al opiniuiiB, naa ucoujcd of atbeiam, and ran 
some danger of being burnt alive. 

P. 3. Shakeapeare had ratjier urt'Hen happilu than Jlmouinglff 
and jaelly. Ttiia remark ia a repetition ot what Dryden had 
taid in that adininible charaater which he bad drawn of 
Shakespeare la hia ' Essay on Dramatic Poesy.' " All the images 
of Nature were present to him, and he draw them not labo- 
rinosly, but luctily;" and he quotes a ' " " 
learned John Ualea, a Fellow of Eton, ' ._ _. 

subject of which any poet ever wrote, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakespeare." 

P. 3. JoMon, by itudi/iiui Horaee, had been aaqaainted teilA 
Itie nUti. Disi'AL-li, in his ' Gnrioisitiea of Literulure,' quotes 
Fuller's 'Worthies of England,' where the writer says ol 
Jnnaon: "He naa paramouut iu the dramatic pan of poetry, 
and taught the stuge an eiucl cuuformlly tu the lawa of 
comedians.' 

P. 4. IiOitqn proiimi inleruatla, a ijuiitntiou iwm the foot- 
raM in MnM "V., translated by Dryden — 

" Tlie next, but, though the next, yet far disjoined." 

P. 5. The beat good man, etc. This is o quiitatiou from dm 
of I^rd RoolieBler'a poemB, where Dorset is extolled na ft 

" For poiuted satire, I wo\ild B uckhurst choose, 

The bDKt good man, vrith the worat-nutnr'd Muse." 

lb. Jbason'* twries to ihtmemoni of ShaJteiptara ; aninaolent, 

'pitring, and tjividiout paaegyrie. JoDson waa reriaiolj » 

tn.in of armgitnt, conceited lemper, and wus generally aconsud 

III' beine envious of all hia contemporaries. But his veraea 

lo BbaSespeiiPe's moraotr seem hardly to dasecve Drydea'a 

t'eiisuro. He addresses Shakespeare in tliesa woida — "i 

" IVJLile I conteM Ibj writings to lie Boeh 

Aa neither man not ^luie i:«.n. ^n\«a Vn ms^^H 
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re wyH indeed, that Shakespeare " liad Bmall Latin ai 
Greek," which is certainly true, but, !□ epite iif tliia w 
clnseloiil i<clioluigliip, he saji he must " cull forth thuodering 

I .fccbylua"— 

^_ " Euripides and Sophoclea lo us, 

^L FafilviuB, AociuB. him of Cordova dead, 

^H^^ To live again to hear thy huskiu tread 

^Hr And 8liB& a. stage, or when thj eocka were on 

^^D Leave thee alone for the t^ompurisun 

^V Of aU ^at insolent Oieeoo or hauglily Boma 

^B Bent forth, or aince did ftom their asliee come." 

^^L (The buskiD. the cothnrnni of tlie Roman stage, i . . 
^^■raziu shoe. The mccui, a low-heeled slipper, hero tmuslated 

wok, was worn by the comic actor who was not rrquired lo 
look (all and dignified.) 

P. 5. Donne, Dean of St Paul's In tlie teigp of Jamea I., 
the eurlieet of those whom Johnaon, in hia 'Life of Cowley,' 
talld the metaphjBical poets — a school whose puelrj was a collec- 
tion of 1'oroed conceits — many of liis poenie were eatireB, for 
which cIhbb of composition he ia said to have been the firat to 
adopt Ihe rhyming oouplet, which, however, in his hands, wna 

II «dly Jestitute of the harmonious rhythm that Drjdeo and 

IJ\)pe subsequently frave it. 
: P. 6. Cowley: Throat hit Miilresi infinitely beUno hit 
■' Pope, perbaja, may ho thought to imply a different opiniou 
jvheu he says of this puet — 
" Forget hia Epie. nay Pindaric art, 
Yet still I love the language of his hcarL" 
Im. of narac€,i. 78. 
His Pindarics were a translation of Pindar'a Odea into what he 
Intended to be exactly the same metre as tliat of tlie original-j. 
P. 7. Fajne,at Firgil leUiui, ete. Drydenishere tefcirring lo 
Dpaseagein the fourth 'JSneid,' in which, however, Tirgi I apeuka 
of "Fame" as being Eir from a real good; what he ia describ- 
ing, moreover, is not " Fume" but " Emnour." 

" Eitemplo LibyiG magnni it Fama per utbcs, — 
Fama, malum, quo not) aliutt Tclooiiia ulllim ; 
Mohililate viget, viicsque acquirit ei ' " 

'hDryden himself tcB.Dslat(istrealiDg"report" and "tame* 
synODjmoua — 

' The loud report through Libyan cities goes, 
Fame, the great ill, from smuJI bcgimiint^ ^iai»\ 
Swift from the flrst, and evcr^ TainafM.Vtw,'^ 
A'ew vigour to lier Bights, new -pwioTAVaNwi ■*""' 
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lb. lij'iciirut, a coTilempaniry of Arialotle, tJiuelitt .,__ 

nesB <xaa Ihc s-Ae objeut to be sought for; and for gale 'tinS 
men alike |>l<icioil tljiit happiaesa in aro^fa, frcodom from 
'liBlurLaTico : nm\ iwavia, Ireedoin from labour. 

P, 8. To liae-i repelled /oret byforee. Drydim did, Indeed, go 
rntlier furtlur, for lie repelled weakness l^ futoe; and Id Ms 
'MaoFIeokiioi? ' uttncksd tliode who bad certninly no Btrength to 
tnjuie biiu : wlioao worst nudice could but annoy. And Scott 
eays oE one of the ehief objects of hia attack, Settle, that " lie 
had now found hia lovel, and Drydsn no lunger reennied him 
irilli rage nod approhpusinn, but with more upprojirmte feelings 
^ of ntter conlcmpt.'' Li/r, Sent. v. 

lb. Then... shot "' ''"I"'''' I'his was an exereise ot thi) 
arohera in tlie MidiUa Ages ; the greatest tiial of skill was the 
" Bhootilig ftt butti;"' whiph of oourae required accurary of aim; 
ahooting at tovera was a trial of strength ; the prize being won 
by him wbdse rttow was sent the greatest distance. 

lb. The nehtanal. Tliis wnB a piny written to decry the 
fashion of rhyming plnys, which hiul been intraduced !□ the 
Tdgn of Cbnrles II. chiefly hj Drjden himself, in imitation of 
the Freneli drama. Scott (Section iii.) eipressea an opinirai 
that Drf den *a lalenla were "happily adapted to thai s^lo nf 
composition. Uts veraifioBtion flowed bo easily, as to lessen tlie 
bad,effepl« of rhyme in dialogue." In hia 'BfsiBy on Drnmatli? 
Foesy,' Brydan, under the name of Neandor, contends that 
" rhyme h proper for the stage," while Crites (Sir H. Jtovuidi 
ai^ues that it is " uniuituial In a ptiy, because dinloinio n 
represented there aa the effect of sudden thought ; " quoting also 
vho maiim of Aristotle that "'TIb best to write tragedy ia that 
'kind of verio which ia nearest prose." The charaoter of Bayea 
in the ' Hebearaal,' was meant fur Drj'den himBelf, not to tha 
nuthor (indeed tlio ' Bcheorsal ' was nnt writlj^n by one psrBon, 
■but wOB the work of aoveral tiundB); and Seott tells lu, 
"thftt the public might be at no loss lo nHsign the eliaraeter o( 
Ssyes to the Laureat, his peculiarities orian^n^ werectriotly 
copied. Lacy, the actor, was inetruEted by Biickinghnm blni- 
libit, how Id mimic his voice and maimer, and in performing ttip 
part he wore a dress esaotly resembling Dryden"* nauol habit" 
Dryden'E denial that Bayea wu^ meant for him may perhaps be 
regarded as an attempt lo conceal tho annoyance the farce 
iind onUBi'd him. 

P. 9. Fetsiua was the elder of the two satirists, the tion*- 
Intion of wiiose works by Dryd<^n wub the c.iuse of his writing 
this c«eay as a sort of mcfaai to thtm. He wns bom in tb» 
«agn of Tiberius, and died at Iho early ago of twenty-eight. 

P. 10. The leeptra on the gvineaf. Originally tlie •■ ruvo " 
■nn tilt guineas topresented two sceptres crossed salticn 
till (Jiat emblem was ix.diaiiUPifel\icaT\ii!i of the kingi'-' 
■ in of GoorgclU. 
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V, II. Bollipin, a. nntivo of BiibIb, wlio seltle 1 tn soma yeara 
In Englttiid, in the reiKi of Hijnry VUL. and pointed tbat 
j»van.'i);ii, witli innny of hia co.irliera. Vandj/ck, a. native of 
Antwerp, who seltled iu Eoglnud in the reign of Cljarloa I., 
KDd by hia portraita of that soveicign, hia queen, nnd mnny of 
""'■ " DOlea, taiabliahed a fame as a portrait-pa inter aecond only, 

ionrl, to tbnt of Titian. 
_ lb. Haraee. In this eaaay Dryden moat eomraonly spcalta (as 
— e niiturul) of Horaoe only aa a mliriat. and in hia rendating 
FiTBius's flrst 'Sutite' he trauelatea the desaription of him 
rith great felicity— 
" Unlike (to Luoilins) in metlini), with conr^ealeJ design 
Did acrifty Homoe bU low numbera join ; 
And, nitli a a\y insiuonting grace, 
Lauglted at hie friend, and looked him in the face; 
AVouliI raise a blush where Eccret vice bu found. 
And tickle while be gently probed the wuuDd ; 
With seeming innocence tbe crowd beguiled. 
But made tbe desperate p&jaea when no soiiled." 

Btill, just aa tliia pwtra.it is, and vnlunble as are Iho pictitrea 
Botnnn life under Aogustu9,wbioh sue pre^senled in hia Satiies, 
Diuce'a fame as a poet depends more on his Odes, in wbicli 
one reapect lie «iiri)Based nil hix Greek predL'ueaeor.'t. Kaeh 6f ' 
le Greeks ehnne cnieHy in one tlaea of Buhject. 8appIio, as ,< 
i himself tell ua, in love ; Atcmua, in deecrlplions of feata of 
ma. Hotnce exielleii equally in prniaea of love, of wine and 
fintiriality, and of hemes and grt^l deeds: with which he at 
Imea mingled n giaV'r philosophy, oa the uncertnioty of 
Imnian affiurs, on the eliortnosa nf life, etc., et& See tbe ■ Essay 
en Translation,' nnd the n^Ie p. 125. 

lb. Viriril His worJia, fur from amounling to "Mghteen 
ibouaand, do nut execed 13,000 lines. Martial's epigram 

" Sic Maro noc Calabri tentavit carminn Flacoi, 
Fiudaricoa posset cum superanj modoa ; 
Et Vurio ceaeit Bomani luude cothurni. 
Cum {HMset tragico fortius ore loquL" 
viii. 18. 



1 



Nor sought to rivnl Vurius' tincJa fir 
Tliougli SI his grandest lonoa tu hi 



Martial via a niitli'e of Bpiiin, who lived at Rome undci 
lilian. But btii cpigraiu Ik a ai^t foolish tu.l<i«v.«A; 
in the fiico of il, alrtjunl to Rffiiim SWi. ft\x wjs&ot 
sui'fi.'eded iu b d»tsoI odmi-o^v'iww «U\c\\\w.w;* 
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And, iu feet, Tfry few poets or authors of imy kind Ti»vo suoi 
cecded in more llia'i one style. And Buy Buplicatiun. of tlie 
•nlogy to Dorset is atill more abauril. w niiiy tio sefn from tl.a 
remark of Joliiison, quoted in tlie first note. Jiutice to our 
onn language demands a stienunus denio.] of the assertion tliat 
it "yielda to tlie Roman mi^eBty," tltough tbia seems lo be aa 
opinion which our author held steadily, since In bis dedioalion 
o( the -^ncid,' which is one of his most carefully labourvd 
esaays, he speitka of liimself bb " writint; in a. langoKge to 
much inferior to the Latin." Mr. H. N. ColQiid)!;e, in his 
iacompurable introduetinn to Homer, does indeed give Latiit 
the praise of majesl;,* but attributes that quality to its 
" bareness," which is such that Cicero often "found it wanting." 
And we may be sure that such a. maater of nearly all tlia 
Kuropean languages as be was, would Uavu coincided in ilia 
contemporary Itlacaulay's eloquent praise of h'a own, as " lead 
muaiosil iudc«d Iban Ihe InnpEuiigea of the South, but in forue, 
in riehnesB, in aptiluda for all the liis'iest purposea of the poet, 
the philOBOpliec and the nratnr, inferior to the tongne of Greece 
iiloDe.''t It i» remarkable, however, that Horjice, who twi™ 
apOLbB of Varius a» an epio poet, "Mteooii varminis nles," b 
bird of Uomeiio wing (a pnesage, like another in tlie ' Entires,' 
evidently written before the publication of the 'JElneid'}, dues 
not mention his tragedies. 

F. 12. Euripides, etc. It i« teniarkable that Drydeu here, 
Btid in one or two other paeeagea of bia wotka, ptit^ Euripides In 
tlie front of the Gri^k tragedians, though aot only later in 
(mint of time, but immesaucnbly inferior in tragie ^nius la 
.Sacliylua (whom lie scarcely ever mentiona) and to Bophocles. 
To .£!achyluB ore attributed the Inventions of the maskt worn 
by the actors : of the eoAumiu,- and of a second actol ; lo 
which Sophocles added a third, 

lb. ArUioiihtw) is the only writer of the old comedy vrliosc 
wcrka have come down to ns: as he n'aa alau by fur the 
greatftt. 

lb. Tlie Age of Augmlai. Dryden translated the whole ol 
Virgil's worlci ; only one or two abort odoa or portions of odea 
if Horace, but a-veral of the woika of Ovid, whom ho r«- 
Karded with especial favour, remarking in hia prefm^e lo ttia 
iranslatioo of atveral of his epiatlea that " if the imitation of 
Nature be the biisiaeas of a iKii;t, I know no aulhw who oa 
I ninpared with bini, especiiiUy in the deecriptirm of the 
sions." He was the author of more than one tragedy, b~' ' 
of them have come down to as, nor have any of the v 
Varius. The celebrated Boman critic, Quintilinn, : 
Varins that liis " Thyeat«a was deserving to ba compjn 
GiwIl Clwdc Pi 



itnj DIM of the Oreek tngeLties." (It ia, perhiips, fortunate fur 
our opinion of his judgment that ws hove no opportunity of 
Infltituting such a comparison.) And adda — "Tbu 'Mudm' of 



-tivid appe»ra to me to ptore wliat a, pitch of ciLelli>DCQ thaD 
poet miglit hnve readied had be not preferred reitraioiiig liid 
fknoT te giving it the reioa." In the phraaa " mau; othera," 

< 



I Pr.i]>crl , 

nentiooa as Ilia predeceasora in Glegiao pnotrj. 
eraarked that p ' ■ •■ ■ .... 

ipplieil himself 



1 elegiac metre; his 'Metatnoiphoses' 
h^iatuelerB ; and, aa ne see, he aleo wrot? trai;edieB. But 
Virgil oonipoaed nothing except in the heroia or hexanietcr 
tre. Horaue nothing but Oflea; for he eipreaslj deolarcB 
. it hig ' Saiirea " are not to be considered as poetry at all, mid 
the only Romnn poat bcaidte Orid who, DD an; ocM^aaion, varied 
Jjis at.vle, waa Catullna in one single instance, adding the epi- 
Ihalamium of Peli:ua and Thttis to liia small Tolume of l^io 

Virgil, B9 is known to all Italian tohalars, nas the guide of 

Dante in the shades below, iia the Sibyl wue of iEuetia in tho 

'^neid:' and it may not be out of place lo point out that 

DiHTueli'a oniiimeut on his emplnyinent in that office ia that 

the name of VirgjI ia introdnccd into a Ohriiitian 

assuredly not the Roman, for Dante's 'Vipnil ' ipeaks 

the Latin poet could never have done." Cur. of 

£tt.vol.L 

lb. Lucretitu, who died by hie own hand ttfly*flve yeara before 
the Christian era, wrote a philoaoptiical poem on the nature of 
things, the doctrine nhich he laid down being chiefly baaed on 
the ayatem of Epicurus. 

lb. CiituIIu«,B Doutemporary of Luerctius, the author of namall 
ilouk of lyrics of high beauty, but of a licentioua tone. 

lb. dea-oand C^aar are too well known lo require any aoconnt 
to be given of them here, SaUiat, their contempomry, Etnd one 
beld in high bvour by Qesar, ia the earliest of the Boman 
Ustoriana whose works have come down to ua; they are a 
hintoiyaf the waragidnet Jugurtba,Bndof Catiline's conspiracy, 
''•-•'^ ind especially the lutter, admirable for u oompri-saed 
of atylc, in whioh Tacitus himself hardly auipusacr 



. _. _ . brilliancy in every kind of nccomptiahment. In 

lived the i;rciiteat of the Itahan ptaBC-ttrilKtiv. 16j»fiv™i- 

nrulli; and Afiosto, fw-rhaps Uie gtwAtaX., ov;■^^*;TO^■^ "Jsva ■«»« 
^-'•r, of the Itnlinii pin;W ''" ' " ~* "^ ^™* 
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pmdtteed mB::tGr« nlio liavoevcr einos been ansDrpeneil,^^ 
might not be said uniqcalled. It was in Ibis age tliat fim- 
iniiiile the eKh ie t nf t^t Pctei ii and I eonordo da \ laoi and 
rten aud Cell ni ilo ilshel nnd b ai ea their mote, profes- 
BO nl ootnpalon -< h t n lo mil 1 of are h lecture 
paint ns and sit II flnv d a b ngulor versa 

til ty of g m 'j fl ntc naa IcO a poet 

Leonunlo nns a r ttr Cellini was ei 

tJcHful BH an LTi 1 r t 1l at Pi-pe Lien eut 6a 

triibted him iritl he 1 ! nee ot Hon e Vi\ en it was besiegtii 
by the Cncdmal Bourbon. 

P. IS. Soikau,a vtij fnehi'nahle French satiijat in thelattfr 
pLitt of the reign of Lnuia XIV. Hallam ('Uiat. of Lit.' c. t. p. 4) 
n marks that, "by irritini; Baliree, epistles, and an art of poetry, 
liu has challenged en obvious cimpariton with Ikimce, yctthery 
are very unliKe." The same critic comparts bim to Pope, 
riiytng, that his 'Art of Potfrj' was tho model of Pope's 
'^ssdy on Criticism,' and that few pr«ms more resemble eaah 
□tLi:r. Piipe himsi'lf hi that lsbu^ lojiipnrtd bim to Hotacft— . 






'■Thenee(fmraLBtinin)Art9 o'er all the northern world ftdi 
Hut Clitic learning Sourisbed moit in France 
The rules a nation, Ijotn to eerve, obey?, 
And Boileaa still in right of Horace swnya.'* 

Eeaay on OrilUitm, 711. 

lb. Slaliiu, a Latin pact at tho closo of the first century of onr J 
cm. His poc^m waa entitled the 'ThpbaJs.'on the subject of the 1 
wir at'iiinst Tbobo"' but it aa well asllio 'Pliarsulia' of Lucan, 



£ tbia 
loft will 
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iDgenuit; viiSi which lie gntliura up the biaken thrends iif Iiia 
narrativp, and finallj weavus tli«in Emridatiuely iDgethar in the 
ERme piece." Bjiod's adniimtiou for Lim was nt k-nst equul to 
that o[ Scott He coaplEH him wrtll Dante, as — 

" Tha Bards of Hell and Chivalrj; r first ro=e 

The Tuscan father's coniei); dlTine ; 

Tlien, uot UQeqtiiLl to the Floreatine, 

Tl>e suutlicrn Scott, the miuatiel who called ftitth 

A oevi creatiou with liia mogio line, 

And. like the Arioato of the North, 
8ang Iftdye-loTO tmd war, roaiauce ami knighttr worth."' 
Ckilde Barold, i». iO, 

lb. Tniio wastheoniBnient ottha oeit generation. b«ng bon: 
r nlinut ten jears alter Ario^tn's deiitb. It is a Elngiilar Kminli 
\ lliat ■' his story is not so plensing us Ariosto's," Knee Lis subject, 
'ThedeliverancQuf Jemsaiem t'mni the Dominion of the Saracens' 
a been ueoeinUy eonaidcreil among the noblest, it not the 
lat magnificent of all subjects for a great epic poem. Hallaca, 
[ud. I.Tt.' 0. V. p. 9, quotas 'Voltaire tor tha remaik tliat " in 
[ thci'hoieeof hiBSubjeot,Taatoia superior to Homer. Whatever 
I interest tradition might have attaobed amongthe Greeks to the 
I wmth of Achillea and the death of Hector, was sliVht to those 
I genninerecoUei'tionBTthichwere associated with the nrstctuBttde." 
a. And he has never been denied tha pmiso of Imvin;- treuted il 
L worthily while hia "EptsodeH of Sophronia, Btmiaia, Arnida" 
Ll.to which Orjdan might huve added Clorindn i item to ran&t' 
tremlers far from bein^ " beneath the dignity of lieroio 
I Indeed the ddicuay with whieb eavh of these portraits, gieatlj 
f dliersified as U1G7 ore, 13 diawQ,evint'e:< a pervading seateof th 
ctnnhined teodernesa and dimity of the femalecharHcteriWhicl 
while it is indispi^nBabla to tbo^ who claim to be lanked in tb._ 
highest class of poets, is displayed by few, ancient or modern,! 
. Pope, who, ia his ' Discourise on Paatornl Poetry,' refers t«. 
Dtyden'e eulogy of Kpcriser's ' Bhophord's Calendar,' does not- 
JiEsitate to rank Ta^eo's ' Armidn ' ut least on a level with it, ' 
pmnonncing that "in it h« bna far eKcelled nil the pastoinl 
. wrilera. us in his ' G«rusuIeuimo ' lie bus uutdoni; the opic poets 
of hia conntry." 

lb. Fleenoe. "Riahard Fk'iknoe was so distinj^iBLed as a> 
vretohod poet tliat his iiume had becuioe almnst proverbial." 
Sro«'i Lift of Dryden. Sect. v. 

P. 15. SI. Iieieit, i'aaflle, or Alartque, Epie poams by Dr 
Moyne, Chnp< lain, and Boudfii, of which litilu but the ~- 

lb. There il vo utuformit'j in th« dulfjna] &i»i«(,t. 'Vi^^ 
loa cerUdu i'Xlutit.ii i«iieVit\oa ot VUa u\wi®i Ni\«a**-' 
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atptliiBt Aiioato, wbom Speneer avonedly imitated, tl _ 
aliegorical Tonn of the ' Faerio Queene ' baa no protot^ps in 
tho ' Orlando.' Soott has pointod out that Drjdea is " ci^tlainly 
iiuieouralB " in bia aasartion tliat Prince Artliur waa meunt ttir 
Sir Philip Bidiiiy. For " 6ir PhUip whb killed at the l>attlB 
o( Zutphen, in October. 15SG, and the ' Faerie Queen ' woa then 
onl^ commeooed;" and, he add*, " DptoQ more juhtly considen 
I>eicestt!r. a worthless obaracter, but the favourite of Gloriam, 
(Qaeeo Elizabeth)' as depicted under thut aluiru::ter." In cooc 
lilaioing of hia obsolete kinguage, Dryden ia hut cupyiug Ben 
Jonann, nho complaioed that he had affected the anoientu till 
he bad oume (o write wlint waa " no languiige at all." 

F. 16. Sonumeroua. ThBtia,hHrni<jniaua: atrunalationoftlw 
Latin " uamejoaua." Waller waa uhnoat aa notorious fur tbn 
huaenesa of hia character ua for the beauty of liis lyrio pootrj. 
Pope comparca, and in aome degree oootraata, him with lirydeii, 
aaying — 

" Waller vba smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
Tiio varying toree, the full rebounding line, 
The long mniiatic nuuoh and energy divine." 
Im.ofHorit " ■ 
He was a couain of Cromwell. 

lb, MilUm: EUeubjecliittottlmtof anheroicf.. .. 
to caUtd. The fitneaa of the Bubject haa often been 
flinca Drydea'a time. Johnaon and Hatlani iiavs agreed in 
upLolding it, aaserting that the aubject is the hnoat that liM 
ever been chosen. " It is not the deatruetion of a dty " (auctt 
aa that of (he ' Iliad '), nor " tlie conduct of a colony, nor the 
foundalioD of an empire " (like thut of tho ' Miidi'), "the 
subject ia the tul« of worlds, tlie rovolutioua of heaven and 
earth." But it is poasilile that a aubiect muy be too great \ and 
the priiiacB which. Ihoy afterwards bestow oa Milton for the 
akill witli which he Iibb txtricated liimself from ita difficulties 
aeema to show that in raility the choice was not lu judioioui aa 
they assert. Dryden pmisea him here for tho happioeas with 
wlilrli he bus translated " tho Latin tlegancici of Virgil." In 
Bome iristuiicea, however, hia imitation of Virgil hoa led him intn 
prepoateiuus absurdities, aa, for inatanee, when, because .Xneaa 
iiail seen tUe Leruea in the Elyaian Gelda diaporting themselves 
with clianola and horsrs, and taking the aume delight in tbem 
which they bad felt wlien alive on earth, he repreaents the i 
oa thi.' breaking-up of their council in Ihe second book — 
" In awift race contend 
As at th' Olympian games ot Pytlitun flclda,** ele. 
whieh oertninly had formed no part of their delights i 
before tliey were I'ast down from it. 
V. 17. ithymi Wat not hit laleitt. Byron in one of his It 
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I to differ fhiiii tliia opmion, eafing "Blank 
a, except Milton, no oae eier wrote who oould rbjme." 
^ Jb. Biai, n term used in the game of bowls. 
. lb. Sir Willium DavenatU was bom in the year 1605. 
' ■uococdud Beu Jonsun as Poet Laareate, and was for a ti 
manager of a theatre. He was the autlior of a long liei 
poem called ' Gouilibert,' and of several plays. Dryden, in 1 
prefUoe to his oduptution of Ijliakcspeare'a 'Tempent' tu 
alBge, givra Duvenant the credit of having been the tiiat 
penon " who taught him to admire Btiakespearo." 

P. 19. Tuw pfctorfow vionarehies, the Gr«rffl» and the Raman. 
HoneioliiM in a singular term tu npply to ottUcr. Not m 
the ohief writers of Greuce betoiiged to SpulD, the on!;^ cit; of 
Greece wtiero kings relied, at least alter the heroio ^ei. 
And in the time of its greatest glory Home waa a repnblio. 

P. 20. Confined, like Jupiter to JHerctHy, and Juno to Irii. In 
the 'Biad' Iriaii alnaye tbemesbeugerof Jupiter, except lathe 
Uat book, wliore Ulercury is employed by him to conduct Priam 
in safety to the Greek camp. With that exception it is only 
in the 'Odyssey ' that Mercury huB tliis employment. In tho 
'.Xneid' JiipiCer sends Uercury once on a message to Dido, 
And both Jupiter and Juno employ Iris in Ibat manner. See 
^n. Iz. 5, 803. 

F. 22. Oae clmpter in ilte Froplieey of Daniel. Dryden it 
understood to be referring to the teaUi ehapter, where the 

Eniphet repeaents himself ob eeaing "a certain man clothed 
1 white Imen, wliose loins were girded witli fine gold;" but 
the "accommodation" of this description to "tlie principles of 
Platonlo Philosophy," so iu to make " tlie ministry of angels a 



P. 2B. God Almighly gafcretl Salaa 



incewhiuli sliind(>th np for the 



mill. X 






1 appca 



hero referring It 



mnod of the Armell. 
lab,' c i. 6. 

lb. Solan apptariiig like a cheriily to Uriel. Milton identifies 
Uiiel irfCh the ■' angel " whom Ht. John " saw stnnding in the 
ann." Bev. xix. 17. And tlien proceeds to describe Satan's 
_traiKfonnHtion of himself to delude him, 

" And now a slripling cherub he nppears, 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiii'd oelestial, and to every limb 
8nituble grace ditTua'd," 

Faradiic Loll. iii. 639. 

1, Whflher I thould ehoote that of Kiiuj AHhur. Iq 

lUUT wonls : Whether be should chucw a legi'mlary subject, ai 
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one rouiiiled □□ ical hittory. The rcstoriitioa at Puter U-. 
Cruel to the tjiroue of S|>ain being tlie T<«ult of tlie hatHa vl 
Niijiira gemed by the IJlack Prince, in 13117, over Hcniy of 
Tmatamara, though aided by tha great Freni^li irunlor, Ber- 
iraod du Quescliii. 

P. 27. Since Ihii SeEolulion, etc. Diyileu, who had become ii 
Baman Catholic aC\et Ibe Revolution, itvaa. bj bis change of idi- 
gion, disabled frnm holding any appointment under the Ctown. 
uad CDDBcquently was deprived of Lia iitfice of I'oet IJiiireHte: 
but. as haa huaa mentional in the Introduction, Lord Doiwt 
settled on him an annuity of equal value. 

lb. CardiTSal SiElislieu, the great minister of txiuis XFXI. 
Ho waa a ereaL and judicious patrou of litetatiue. Ur 
foonded the ^'reuch Academy, and is ucderstoodto Imve n-ritlen 
& play himeelf. All French jilays before the time of Jloliire 
mere vitittun in verse. 

P. 28. NefurU pu.lori, ete. That you iDiiy not be Bahiimed' of 
bdngiiiBpJreil aa a poot hy tlie Muse and Apollo. Bar. A. PAOl. 

lb. Pelroni'ii, suruRmed Arliiter, was a ontivo of Mar- 
seilles, miii a favourite of Nero, with whom be oventniiUy Cell 
into disunico. He wrolu a. soi-t uf comio romance called ' Baty- 
rii:o[i,' to iuiiicate the false taste prevailing in bis time (Ihat at 
rJeto) in liteiature and art. His prais* of Horace's "(urloUe 
felicity uf expreBsinn" may have sngireated Gibbon's pralae ot 
Hume's " carclca loimitable beauties." 

P. 29. Ct liiti giiieU, eta. That uny one tnny hope to ac- 
compliali tiie samo tiling; but lie would only tind his labnui 

P. 30. Jvvanal and Periiui. ParHJUis has already boeu nun- 
tioned in the note dq p. 9. Juvenal waa a far moie voluoiinnia 
ivriter: living aa be did to an odvanctd age, for he was bom 
in the ri'ign of Claudius, andEurvivc:d Douiitiau. Heaharaewilli 
HtA'ad] the reputalion of beiog the grL'uteetjif HamanaHtidsli: 
but their style nai very tliSi^Tent. We have Ken the chaMctor 
Feralu's gave of Horai'e'a style; that uf Juven&l waa fiercer. 
His own description of it wds " E\icit indigtmtio versjuu '' (In- 
dignation dictates the vtrsee). And uiidcr.the iuflaenct) of iliit 
feeling be lathed the vices of hia diiy witli a Sercd seTdcCly, 
wholly different froni tile "sly iiisinUHting grnee" of Uoijux. 

Ih. Jlf^ /eUotc-Zoiiourer*. Pryden's shiue ia the transtatiDD i^ 
Juvenal was oonfined to the first, Ihe third,, the sixth, the tetrthi 
and the sixteenth book, tlionmu.inder were execut-;<l by Cnodi. 
Tate, and the ceil, l.'riitr.-d Cmit;rivc, The nhnleofPcraius vriu 
his own. Haifa cintmy iiliirniirls Johnson published imltit- 
lions of the third bonk, iiikIlt ili.t litli: of ■ LiindoB ;" and of tlw 
tenth book, uudL-r ilia titk uf ' TLl' Vu-iiity of Human Wlabes,' 
which have snpl-rseiitd all iiinrr lit.Tiil tranalationa. 

P. 31. AriitotU, the founder of tiip, Peripnletio school of phJlo- 
Bophy, WHS also a great ciitie. JIc was born at StagUo, iu 



iMdsulfl, 334B.a.,Bnil bLforebf amreilatthcagGoriimiilioiil 
le ramoved to Atlienf, wiiorelie becama a pupil uf Plain. His 
for lenming of all kiuils tvua so bigk llmt Pliilip of 
etitniEtcd to him tLo education of 1^ ton Alexouder. 
ritital works were oiio uii rhftoric, and unoUier on 
KWtn-. It is to (lie latter that Dri'd>.ii ulludea beie. But 
')ijaea eoatraverta liia opimoii of Uie superiority of troged; tii 
icj allur hind of poetry ; claiming tbat ptiiiae lor heruio, tUst 
epic poolry. In thia lljo mnjiirity of Ibe modem critics 
lill proliiibly agree with him, thougb in aome ioaUnces it U 
wible tlmt tlie judgment of tlie critic may ba biassed by bia 
ninu oC which clnas of motk hia counttjmea hava most 
tecelled in. A Prenciiman may, perbu|is, place Irag-eiiy higlier 
Ihuu cpio pootrv, ijecause the ' Cid ' "t ' Atlialie' ia fiir saperior 
to tho 'Hinrimle.* Aa II si inn might, on BimilorgioundS. fonii 
■□ opposito cuncltuiou, beiiinee Tasso U superi<>r to AlSeri. 
KngliahmGi; might be divided kci ceding us Ihey placed Bhake- 
q>efire or Miltnu higheet. It is clear, biiKever, llmt thli wiu 
lot the prinoipla wliicb guided Ajietotii.-, for be certainly pluotd 
Quiuiir even abOTe .^chylus. 

P. 32. Vida was a native of the north of Italy, who wrot« 
kuno lAtin poema which piocared bim the favour and patronage 
Tf LeoX. 

lb. BowBWBBa Fftn(hpii(;p ol'lliescvenleentbceuturyi who 
among nther wnrka wroti' n ir. iilisu mi (pic poetry. 

lb. Cniiiui'm, waa a Ofricviw srhiJur uf high repiilatioii, 
who setlled at Paris in tl.i' rci;;ii of liuLiry IV., wliere ha was 
;#pp"iiitid to a pio.'co;iii.-liip, uuii tiiiled ei^veial volumea oE 
rel«a^c8. 

' lb. UeinHai was a ptofessnr at Leaden. Dader, a French 
critic, n contemporary of Drjden ; anii husbnnd of the mora 
sbrnted Madame Dacicr. whi> ediled bu<1 Iratislated tho 
Dika of aeveral of ttie beat Greek aiitbors ; tiuuslaling her own 
ime al.so, SIUii. Lalevre, (rather freely), and writing as Anna 
»l>ri. 

Ih. The Daapkiii'a Jatenal. In the reign of Louis XIV., 
I entire Ecriea of the Latin clasaiea wa« puUiebed for tfie nea 
the Daupldn, by M. Kuet, Itishop of Avrantes. and preceptor 
thej'ouii); prince. On the title-pn^s theie were taid to bo 
litwl lu utam VelpMni ! from which they aro gsoeially 
town in England na ihe Dulpbin editions. 

I. Sctdiger, Jnlins Cssar, one of the earliest of modem 
. .. . uiid critics. Uu wax bom in 11S4. and among other 
irorka wnte a Creatiae on poetry. His son Joseph Justus was 
itill more < minent at a crilio. 

lb. mUWHT ibe Soman* derireil Itieir latiTt from the 
Sreriani, fie. Qiiintilisn most piisitivcly uud eniiraly tiaiiui 
Ibe invditinn of the Entire for the KonimiB, laying, Salira lult 
(•Ultra til (aatite is wholly uur ovn); au uaturlinQ whicll | 
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Drj'den quotes in n Biibsfq 111.-1 it passR^. Satire » 
Greeks took Ibe form of comedy, thuu^ti it censed tn linv< 
tliat chnrauter after tbs time of ArisIopbuni'S. Yet Roiaxe'i 
ilcacription of Araliiluohus — 

■' Aroliiloclium proprio rabies armaTit iambo ;" 

A. P. 7i). 
clearly represents him nB a satirist ; ond he liiei two hundred 
jearsbefure Ariatnpliucea. 

The ilorivtttioii of tlia name from satura lanx, a dish con- 
taining a inixtnte of every kind of food is the one generally 
adopted, and corrtepundB to Juvenal'd description of hid 



Translated by Dryden — 

"Whatever since the golden age was done, 
What human kind desires, and vihat they shun ; 
Rage, paaaons, pltasures, impotence of will, 
HMU Uiia saiirieal collectioii fill," 

See infra, p. 48. 

P. 3i. MtUon inlFoilucet Adam and Eve enery morning odor'' 
ing pod in hj/mna and prayeri. Dryden is reteniiig ta — 

" TliiiB at their slindy lodge arrived, both stood, 

Qolh turii'd, and under njicn aky adoreil, 

The God that made both sky, air, eaitb and heaven," etc. 

Far. L. iv. 720i 

P. 35. The ancient Rojoant, Boraae lelU us, etc. He is roferring 



lb. Thoee Greeiaa demi-godi. The demi-godd of Graeo^, 
were those heroes of old who hid one divine purent, socli u 
Hereules, Castor and Pullaz, and others. In Homer, they art 
those whi) are called viiwcs, a term not useil for the leiy 
bravest of mere mortaU : and so Horace wies the tenn, mm - y if ii ^ 
it aa im|ilyitig u beiog between man and Qod. 

■' Quem virura nut heroa lyra vel ncri 
Tibia eumis cclebraie, Clio, 
Quem Deum?" Od. L 12. 

the difference between nian, hero, nni God. being h 
P. sn. Thetpii. I do not know where Drjden 1 



" Ignotum trafticiB genua 
Dicitur et plaustna veii 
QuBS canercnt ugprtnlqi 



to have h(<fn ttie invei 
a univBtBally admitttrd — 
iveni9Be Cameme 
le poemata Tlieepis, 
I pi-runuli f^etibua om." 



Tranfilated by Goldsmitli— 

"Thespis, inventor of rtrflmolio art, 
Convey'd liis Tagiant BClora in a cnit ; 
Hiph o'er the crowd the mimiu tribe (ippesr'd, 
And play'd and saii^, with lees of wine be9aiear*d." 
Eieai/ on the Origin of Poetrg. 

lb. The latiriqve tragedg ihh llie laet. "The antiquarinn 
Mconnt of the dtiimatiu ti-ilogiea ia IbU; thai in tbe more eurly 
times the poet did not eoniend for the prize with a single piece, 
hut with three, which, howevar, were not slwave connected 
together in their aubjecta; and that to these waa added ft 
fulirth, namely a Balylin dramii. All Were aotid iii one day; 
one after anollier." Bchlegel, •DraiiiBiio Literature,' o. vi., and 
in a auhsequent chapter, Bpuaking of Uie 'Cyclopa' of Euripides, 
tilc only spedmen of the Batyric drama which bus come duwu 
to DB, be explains its Paaae and character thus : " 'I'he want 
some relaxation for the miud aCler the engroHsirig mventy 
tragedy, •ppeara lo havo given rise to the aalvrio drama, ap, 
indeed, to the afterpiLOe in general. The satyric droma never 
possessed an independtnt eiiatance, it was thrown in by way of 
uppenila^e to several tragcdiea, and waa always considerably 
ahorter tlian tlie others. In external form itrcstmbled tnigeily, 
and the malerial:! were, in libo luunncr mythological. Tlje 
distinction made waa a ctioma Donsisting of satyrs, who aocom- 
panied, with lively Bougs, gestures and movements, such heroic 
ndventurea na were of a more cheerful hue (many in the 
' OdyEBey ' for instance), or at least Buch as eonid be made to 
bear Buch an appearance." Dram. Lit., o. ID, q. v. 

P. 4L Enniai,eie. Enniuswasthe eldeatof the IJoman poets; 
flonrishiag about the time of tlie second Punic war. His chief 
worlc was an epic poem, but he also wrote tragedies. Paeaviui^ 
who livad half a century later, was a tragic pott LaoiUiu, a 
few yean later, was tlie earliest Roman sutirial. Horace men- 
-tk)na them all, extolling the dignity of Ennins, the \eainatg 
of Paouvina, and the wit of Lacilius, while blanjiiig him for 
carelessness in style and rhythm. 

lb. The /niiHius Cento n/ ^loontuB. AnsoniuB, who was 
bom at Bordeaux at the beginning of the fourth century of our 



, Dryde 



s the author of sevtral workii. That ullud.-cl to here by 



e known as th^'Idyllia, 
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lb, Timon'a SiTli. Bisriuliapeafeingofpiiroiliw,* — ,_ ^ 

of pnrodieB of Hotiici's worka. Bays, "Of Ihaas piro^sia o 
Homer we may regret tlie lose uf ou". Timon of Philiii^ mlioei.- 
puroiKeB weru termed ' Billi.' from Silpnua being their ehicf 
pcraonage. lie Icvclleil tlicra at the supliiBticsl philoanphsrs of 
Iiis^e. Hie iiivucation is gi-afteil on tlie opening of thti 'Diad' 
olc, Blc. (' Our. of Lif ii. 455). He lived in tlie third centutj 
before OUT em, in the lime of Ptolemy PMlatlelpims ; and aea. 
jjhiti;aopher, belonged to the seot of thu Sceptics. BeHides 
thsBc ' Silli,' he 'mai the autlinr nf a grent number of other 
\TDrks; not fewer thnn thirty comeiii't, and ifUiy iro^ediea. 

P. 42. The iamhi^tia of ArdtSocbiu against I^eanAei. Archi' 
locboa, uoeordiii:; lu Hnmce ('Epoil.' vi. I'i), wa^ soa-io-law of 
I^cambes,by wliom he cocaiitered himself to liaveheen ill-iueiL 
He lived in the seventh century B.C. 

lb. The inreetiiie of Ovid against Ibit. In the ' Ibij,' Orid in- 
TOighs Bgainetgoine enemy vrhn hail tmduced him, nnd whom 
B<ime take to have been Hyginos, the mytbologist. Both the 
title and the plan were bonvned (^m Callimnehos. 

P, 15, SalnrKiaii and Feieenniae. The Feieennina camtna 
were one of the earliest kinds of Boman poetry, eonaistiiig nt 
liiet of dialogues of ft Eatirioal character in extempore versCv 
lis Horace intimates by his description of them fs " Tei^hos 
nllernis opprobria itistica" ('Epist.' II. i. 145', rude railing In 
iiltoraate versea, ie. in attack and leply. FesrenniDa woa a 
Fuliacun lown. The term Saluinian, had reference to the metriT: 
it vas first Dsed by NmTiUa, an oldjpoet befure the timp of 
Bnnius. The mensure of it will, says Bentley, bo best seen liy 
a upecimBD. " Daljnnt malma metelli (Ntevio poel». Fundit, 
fiigat, prostemil) nia^imns legionee. Terenliiiiias Haumi 
pomlfl out that it was borrowed from the Grei'ka, and another 
critic (FoiLumLtiiiiiu») calls it Aichilochiaii ; Hephsstion soy* 
that it waa invented bTArchiloehos." (See Bfntley'a 'Dias.on 
the Epistlu of Fhalaris.'} 

lb. The Italian /areei of Harlequia and ScaramuAa. 
Disraeli, in a Tery eulertainiug article on "The Pantonilmfcal 



his diesB, hiiB l>een ^awn out of the great wardrnbi^cf antiquity, 
lie WM a Roman mime." And he quotes Diomedes for the st«ii^. 
meat that "tjie mimi blackened their faoeB,'' just ai withjg" 
to this day the harlequin wenre a black musk. The eha "*^^ 
of Scaramtichn, our Searamouch, be tells us was ir " "' 
Tlbeiio Fbrillo, the amusing companion of the b 
Iionis XIT, of wliom an epigram alUmia that — 



MuIICTh'is mitator ; Niilurp h(a.) Bcanmouoh 7 
a, chnrartrc nauall; reiireeenled in a fright." 
P. 47. Liviue Aiidrunioui was, in his latta yearn, n contenipo- 
7 of EnniuB, Bud, aa Dryiii'ii nays, the earliest nr tlie Eoqioii 

' F. 49. Vdleriui Maxima) waa n ISnmtin writer in tlie reign 
' Tibeilus ; his nbief work wb.3 a CiiUectlon of liielorieal a 

I. llargila. Thougli Drydeu apenks of this ns Homoc's, 
I ia uudaubtedlj a work uf a fa: Iftter ego. It is a se.tii'e fia 
ae stupid Dretender to vnKouj britnohea of knairledge ; only 
. I lines of it lutTs come down to us, one of which 1b a peifeet 
Ictnre of oar pioTBtbial Jack of all trades. 

itoAV JJirlffTaTD f/rjw, BuKioJ i' ■Jjrfo'roTO iriyra. 

Be knew many thinga, and all badly.) 
In Dryden's tiius no one had ituostinncd the authenticity ol 
1 the worka attributed to Homer. In tba present duy some ' 
V fonnd to deny the authenticity of the 'Iliad' itaelf. As 
lyron aaya — 

" I've stood upon Achillea' tomb. 
And heard Troy doubted, time will doubt of Rome." 

But, like a t*ue poet, he lejecta auch accpticiem — 

"Hiiistrcl with thee to gnzc, to mourn, 
Belieiing that each hillock green, 
Coataina no fahied beru'a ashes. 
And tliat arouDd the uDdoubtod sirens 
Thine own bR>ad Hellespont still ilashea 

" „ nj 

Who thus c( 



Fythugoma, tho gti^nt 

pbilusoplier. who lived in the sixth conturjr before our 

h invented or broujjht from E^fpt the dootrino of tbe 
elempeyclioBiB, or the transmigration of sonla ; of which he 
Brmed tliat hn himself was u proof iniimu hn himsalf, as he 
Hfectly, remembered, uoder tUiMutmeof li^uphorbus, had served 
Uie Tro^ war against thu Greeks, and Imd Iwen killed by 
«n«lauH: and he hod reoently rucogniattit, in Juno's temnh> at 
rgoa, tl>e shield wliicli lie hiut bomu at Troy, aud whioh wm 
i« pr»«ii vud as a Grooion trojihy. Geo Oo. itfei. it. 1S3, 
Dr.i-ili'ii Ihua tnuialnles tlie piieaiigc in Persius to which ha 
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" OvMlearnrd-imrtl, 
Who, in a dnmlion dreuiu, belield Iiib aoul, 
Tho fifth withiu the tranamigriitiDf: roll, 
Which flrat a ptneock, then Euphnrbus wm. 
Then Homer nest, and next Fythasoras ; 
And, lust of bU, the Biml, did into Eauiue pau." 

Appnrentl; onnceiTing tliot deiterhtit, he ceadcd to 4 
tiiiaeel/ intn the idea iliitt he iroa Homei, is fairly render 
the plirosK " in a diunken dieam." 

P. 55. Varro, a contemponiry of Cicero, wrote a treatise on 
thi! Latin language ; a\ao onu ' De re ruaticft,' whicli ia slill 
preserved. 

lb. Metiippufmssa;i rtdherent of theCymcSchool.aodasitiriii 
writer, chiefly of parodies. He is introduwd by Lucian as on 
iuterlocntor in one of his wilt ieetdialogueH. It mxa fiom him, i.e. 
r.ucian, that a very celebrated Frencli work, the 'Satire Stenip- 
|)e'e,' derived ita name. It was publiabedin tlie fifth or sixth year 
of tiie ruigii of Henry IV ; and was a satire on the proceeding* 
of the L^isuf, which was thpn in the last Bgonios of ila rebel- 
lion. In hij preface to 'L'Eajirit de ia Cigue " d'Ani|ueHI 
bastowa considerable pmise oa it, as "thnngli not abBolutely 
eseropt," ftoax soma " fiinlia" which he namee, still " a mastsi- 
piece, in cotnpariBon with other contemporary works on thft 
"" — object. Disraeli, who eomparea "the ■ Hiatury of the 
3' with that of our own civil wars, compares also thB 
^Menippie'toUittlpr'a poem, aiUing it "a perfect 'Hudi- 
i)ras in prose." It may be added, though somewhat beside the 
present subject, that Hampden must have bad n similar opinion 
of the resemblance of the French League lo Ibe English 
Rebellion, if the anerdote told by the same author in a sabae- 

riut sectioa of his ' Curiosities of Literature,' be well founded, 
t Hampden's favourite author was Davila, the great his- 
lortan of 'The Civil Wars in France.' 

P. 57. The Satin of Fctroaiiu Arbiter. This work to whloh 
Dirden here alludes is now ascertained to be a forgery. 

lb. Lueian was a Greek author who lived in the reigns of Trfl- 
jan and Matrus Aurelius, by the latter of whom he was maile 
Governor of Egypt. His BiitiricBl dialogues are distin^iuisbedbj' 
ertraordinory wit, and by an almost Attio puritT nnd eleganoe 
of alyle. _ 

lb. Apideiu$ was a natiTB of Africa, and a philosopher 
Academid Soliool. He lived in the second century of o( 
and wrote among other works an apologae or novel, ei 
the ' Golden Ase,' in ten book)', intended as a sBtire (y 
general profligaoy prevailing in his da^s, and espeyially 01 
lii<entiouHueFB and impostures of ceitnin orders of prirata. 1 

lb. Searea. a native of Spain, who settled at Boue, wilt 
bci;BniB tho preceptor of Nero ; he was the author of m 
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Emperor ClaudiuB, called ' Apoeolocfntosla.' He waa put tt 
Uonth bj Nero. 

lb, ne S!impoeia)n,or CieiuTi of Julian. " Tlie pliilosopliicat 
r&ble vliicli Julian composiiJ dqiIci the Diiine ol' the 'CfB^i'9, 
IB cue of tlie moat agreeable and instrui'live produ[:tians ijt 
nDCient wit." Gibbou,' Decline and Fb11,'c. tf'l.nba winds np a 
sfcetioll of the iruck with ths remark tliat, "A priuM wlio 
deiineatea witli freedom the vioea ami Tirluea of hia prede- 
~-"°aiira, Bubsrribea in every line tlie ceaBure or approbation uf 

-^. £'r<i«iHuenasbornatIUitterdamin HG7. He became first 

Diik, slterwurda a seaular prieet : and, aftel apeuding uumy 

'i travel, finallj aettUa in Englani! at the beginning 

lisn of Henry VIII, He wna a very voInmioouB author. 

^F. 59. The Veaeii and the Praiini. •• The oliariot race of tUa 
■ 8 firat institution, a siinp'e contest oT 
} churiots, whoas drivers were diatmguished Ij while ami 
i liveries. Two ailditional coloure, a liglit green aid a cern- 
111 blm^ were art^rwaids iutrnduced. The four faeiioni soon 
squirrd a tegul eatiibliehm^iit, and a nyalerious origin : and 
' it bneiful iHilonrB were derived &om the vittious Bppearunces 
_^. Nutuie in tlia four seasons of the year. Another inter- 
Jnvhtlion prefejxed the elements to tlie Bt^asona, and th(? 
Btrueglfl of IhB gieen (Prnaini) and blue (VeUfii), wiiB suppoaed 
til tepreaent the conflict of the Earth and Sen. Theit respi«tive 
Tietiwies announced either a plentifiil harvest or a prosperous 
DAvigution." Later, at Con^luntiiiople, "the sportive distini!- 
tlons of two oolouis produced two strung and irrteoacilnblc 
ticUoiiH, which shook the founilationa of a feeble govern- 
ment." Gibbon, 'Decline and Fall,' c. x. 4. See the whole 
puangt?. 
P. GO. Sir MattheiE Ealet, in tbe reign of Chnrlea I., vaacouiiEel 
r Btrafford and Laud. In the reign of Chorlea 11. he was 

luOliief Justice. 
_.61. The ytiTiiti of liit Latin. In a subsequent passage of 
Ibia essay, Diytlen camplaiiia of the treachery "of an old mau'it 
memory.'' And this pBgange is a more singular inatance of itH 
(kilpre, than that tor which he apolopsca; fi^r Pnoius wrote 
before Juveniil, as be himaelf mentiuna in a aubseijueut passage, 
where ha spi aks uf Juvenal aa scourging the orimes practiac.l 
under Iho rei^-n of Dumitinn; while Persiiis wrote in the time 
of Hwi and died in the eighth yeur uf liis reign. 

P. 61. Beoliimi, (hat is HKirrfuii, dark ; from imiTB!, darkms". 

lb. OonMa* wi>s a philosopher of the Stoic School, in 

whom PcTHiuB sddressod bis filth ' Balire.' 

^_a P. 69. DemoeOienei and lEiehinex. ^schines, even after bis 

^H|tfLiit by Duinoi^thenes in Ibe great contest De CoronA, hod tlie 

^^B^idour al n'Qjs to acknowledge the superiority of his rival. It 
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h rtktul tliHt, urtor ho Iiu.U gone into bmislimt-nt, ha Kod Icrii 
r-umptttiytlie speech of Dcmostlienes ou the upoisum ; DUiI.when 
il wBfl lonrlly Bpplouded, fnid, " But liow mueli finer jvn inouIiI 
tliink it if you tiiid board Demostlieiica himself apeak il." 

P. 67. EpidetM. Zmo. Zeno was the founder of the Slric 
Si.'i:t, which deriyei its name from orol, tlie " portico or poteh,"' 
"here lie gave liia lectunia. EpicMiu, a Phtj-gian by birth, 
wna an adherent of thut sect, and having settled at Rome, wlipre 
he liad been a slave, waa banished by Domitiiin. Those of Lis 
works which have bden preeerved were, in the Inet ceDtary, 
tiamtlated by Itlrs. Carter. The principles of the Slwa 
philasapliy were briefly Iheee : " That virtue was of ibdf ind 
l)f itself Buffioient to Becuie ba^ipinesa ; and that, that b^ne 
the ooEe, the virtuous man needed no aid ftt>m ezlanu 

P. 68. Bidiop of Salidiarg. Tlie celebrated Burnet, tlie 
]ii«turtau of the licrormation ; who haa also left us a liiitory^ 
iif his own times, the great tdIuo of whieh is now genernlljr 
I'dmitted ; though at one time it wb» ijuettioneJ. lie waa 
■chaplain to Queen Mary. 

lii.HBfaeeiieomefiiaesa Sloic. I do not know wliere Dryden 
finda any leaning towards the Sloio dndjines in Horace. On 
:lie ccTOtrery, they are the frequt^rit olijrct of his keenest wit. 

P. 69. Ltberlinas. Dryden liere miotaVes tiie lueaiiiug of 
lliiiworct. Libertinui isouewlio has been himself o slaveMika 
/.ibejiU)/ The difference between tlie Iwo words is, that a 
Jiion wnsoiiiloii iitertiniMwithnspect to the people in genetnl; 
/.iliertiM with respect to Uie ninater who )md emuncipated bin. 
I.ibeiivt Ortari* was a slave whom CtDsar had emancipateil. 
Drjden here seems to under.tand Libertimit as the son of 
Lihertun. Horace sptaka of himself as one — 

" Quern roduut omues libertine patre natura." 

Sat. J. vl «. 
(Whom all carp at as u frctdinan's son,) 

This is the paEsage where he gives that description of hia 
fnther's charaoler lo wbirh Dryden alludes here. Dryd«n'i 
' witty friend" is believed to have been the comic dnunaMt 
W'ycberley, who, having oAeiuled hie father, was refmed I7 
Il m any asaietauoe when he wna thrown into prison for debt. 

Ih. Brvtut. The chief of tlie conspirators who elfw Omi. 
His " taking Horace into hie army " did not leail to the {K)(i% 
as he tan away at Pliilijipi, to wliioh he ailnJis liimidf 
seventh ' Ode of the second book. 
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P HeoMribeB liis BftFety aft^^r tlie battle to Mercury, the pati'un 

E F. TO, Ilia Aequainl'itiiie Kith Miuotnat he aaotibea, m the 
Satire pruviously referred to, tn Vii^i!. 

> F. 71. Be who layt that Pindar if inimiUtble. An alluaioii 
1i> the iKgiunlug of tlie BMand ' Oilu' of Horace's foiirtii book. 
"PEndanim quisqiiia slndet aentalnri, 
Inlu, I'eratie opu DieUnLn 
Nititur uenniB vitreo duturus 
Nomina panto.'' 
"Tho bftrd who iitlem|ilB to rivBl Pindar ia relyinji oti waxei 
^r the fashion of Diednlua, and, like him, will but give 
the aea bencntb into vrhioh he falls." The sea, hon- 
t, got the name not fruni Dtetlalus, but from Iobtub hia sou. 
lium mure, the Icnrian Sea. 
t " Non nostrum est InuIns-OunipoiierB lites." Virii. 'Bel.' il^ 



The dociaion of the ump! 
* It is beyond mi! lo decidu 

■ translftleait— 



I between the 



1 Hliepherde; 



lb. Horace has WTillm taaaij of Ihem mliricitng. Diyden 
probably alludee to * Epodes,' 5, S, 10. 

lb. Lya. Canidia. Lyoe liad bpen one of the oHect« of 
HoTtiw's lore; Csnidia is attacke.l by him, in the 'Epodes,' 
OS u ptsctiser of mngic aria for [lefnrionti purj-Wseg. 

lb. TkefiritiiBaveTtge. Probably DrydeniDayiDtendtoimply 
here a jiutifieatioa of his ' MacFlecknoe,' as having been provoked 
by BttiLcki un hJaowQ works. M'heii, !□ a aubsequcut sentence. 
La compl&ins of ngperaions on his moraU he is, perhaps, referring 
lo attacks m ado upoo him by Swifi, in his 'Battle of Iho Booke,' 
and espeoially is the latroduotion to the 'Tale of a Tub'; which 
bad been re(«utly pubiiiihed. Swift was a disteot cousin of 
Dryiten, but had beun ulTeaded with him for predicting tliat be 
" woiiM never be a poet," 

P. 71. loac mure lo Itoriuv, /or my initruclum; and more lo 

fyMnal.for my fUaaure. nbiny readers would be iorlined to 

reverse the ojiiuiun as to tlie benetlts to be derived from the 

■tudy of the two; or, ui uU eventa, evtti if for the reoBons 

Diyden proceeds to give, Ihay should sgree that more ingtruc- 

tion is to be derived from Huiace, very few would probably 

kUow that that advuntuge was counterbnLmceJ by the iu- 

feriority of the pleuaure. It mny, perhaps, be thought that 

^HjJiyileii received leas pleasure from Horace than from Jaseuik., 

^^Becauae his own •tile of entire more Tc&ei[Ai\.«&. 'On^ ^ "Ci^^ 

^^Hiter. faDciClier'Atisaleni'and 'AMlo^'beV t " 
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19 there »nj'thing light or Eporlive. He " lasheil ^ tliool^ 
hia wntli (to use Ihe lemi hs applies to Juvennl) vitb. thv 
enerpj which he ascribes to Juvenal. Even the rirlrcule vhielii 
<ie lienpa □pon the poeta, whom he regards bh Ilia rivale, is tliML 
nffleit'e hate, rather tl:s7i or iroDiral or rarrit-ilic ruillery :aTK), 
tLerffi>Te, lie ^eee in Jnvennl a more ItlDiIidtl spirit, " JuvenOl, 
he SRj'B, "treats hia aubjeet home; I.ia spliien ia r^sed, ha 
Tiiises mine." And ibis id ctearly tbo tffi.Tt Drvden wiahed M 
prodaCB on Lia reudcre. It must, however, bo uWrved thai. U 
few pa;;e8 later, Dryilen tella us (referring lo Homct) tliat" the 
nipest and most delicate toui^hea of satire coneiat in fine raillery, 
at which even Juvenal could not arrive," thoagb he affirms it Id 
be Lard Dnrsel^s " partfcuiur talent." Bnt,B«Johu5r.iireiiuiTk)i, 
DrTiIeais often iacongistentboth in bis statements and bis jadg- 
menta. For a Iresh ciunpariaon between Eora(?e aad Juvenal 
aea the < EaEnja on TTBueU-tion,' which IbllowB Ibis. 

P. 76. Omne vafer, el'- Drydea tbua trenalatea these lines 
from the firet ' Satire ' of PerEius — 

" Unlike (to Luciliua) iu mttbod, with concealed deaign 
Did cralty Horace bis low numbers join ; 
And, with a sly insiimating grace, ' - 

Laughed at hia Ixieiid, and looked him in tho face ; 
Would raise a blush where secret vice he found. 
And tickle while ha gently probed the wound.' , ■■ 

P. 77, The Plain Dealer was ■ comedy by Wychericy. 

P. 78. Semut pedenlrii, like prose, walking eodately on to A- < ' 

P. 79. Aon lu m Iririii, etc. Traiiakled by Dryden — '^H 

" Men. Tboa sing with liia 1 thon booby ! never pipe ^^M 
Was so profaned to tonuh Ihat bluhber'd lip : ^^M 
Donee at the best I in streets but scarce atlow'd ^H 
To tickle on Ihy str»w the gaping crowd." ,, 

If the judgment of the keenness of Tirgira wit in t)uf 

Efissage, here expressed by Dryden, be \yell founded, it can 
nrdly be fa'd tl.at Ibeforccor itia very adequately expressed ia 
tliis tosnslalitin. 
P. 81. Taeituf, 

being the other. He wns c< ... , 

divisions: the 'Annals,' in sixteen books, from the deatti bt 
Augustus to the death of Nero ; the ' History,' in foiit bobU.' 
from the occ-efsior. of Galba to tho dratli of Domitian. 

lb. ITie lair had been made by ihe Decemviri, and tea* !•■ 
tcribed amongil the rat in the iwehe tablei. In B.o. 4S? 
a aiDunicsioii was sent to Greece to hring back tnfumwtidn 
(oncerning Ibe laws tit tVe d\.?KifcvA ala.tcg, snd especially rf 
Atbena ; and on the letwni o^ ttie i»roiKffl&Qwsn,'«si inigi* 
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.. n (Du<^e»iviii] nere appointed to draw up k code, coilipilod 
Ht of tiioselBH-B. which was engrOiyed ontwelvelableBorbciiasatKl 
it op in tlie CDtnitia, ntid thoae miigiBtrates were eatablialieil 
^i a Bosiil Id guverii in ai^cordance witb them, till it n 

abolielied m consequence of the lymaaiLid' cruelty' of EOme 

tbevieiabers. 

F. 82. SueUmitti, a. Bomnn hJB'ori.in, who wrote the Uvea d( 

the twelve flnt emperors, the twelve Cffiears, in ' 

Hadrian, whose secretiiry he waa. 

?'P. 83. Clodiia. This rorers to a. passage in the second 

••^■"—1 • or Juvenal^ 

" Clodiua acciuat mcBohos," 
~f . S3. Elite velvt itrielo, etc. Tlitis trandated by Dijden — 
" But whoD Laciliua brandiaLaa hiii pen 
And flaalieit in the faoe uf guilt; men, 
A ould Hweit stands in drops on every part. 
And rage suocaeda to tears, revi'Oge to ainart 

lb. Thill le.arrKd Oritio, Barten Ealidaij. He wnB a feUow 
or a college ot Oxroid ia the reign of Jaiut^s I., wlio tianslaled 
Peraiits, anil sulsequently Juvenal ; laying down for lilmself the 
intpraoticable rule of giving line for line, for which Dryden 
doserTF<dIy riilicules him at ine close of this essay, 

lb. SlapnUart, Bit Kabert, a Yorkshire knight of ancient 
fumily, wlio during tiie rebellion bore anna in the lioyolist 
»nny, and afttr the overlbrow oE iiij royal master oeonpied his 
leisure with a transUtion of Juvenal. 

P. 6G. Jack Ketch. It is inEofred from this passege, that this 
executioner,' wbeae minie liaa beoooie the iulieiitance of all bis 
fiucei'ssors, nmat liavo livtd at this time, 

lb. Zimr!, is tlie iiniue uniler wliioli Dryden satirises Uie 
Uuke ot Buckingliam — 

" A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all maukiod's epitome," etc, etc. 

Fosti^rity Liu generally coincided with Dryden In ranking 
this portrait as the most Snishid, as well aa the most sewra, in 
the whnle gallery of the* Absalom 'and ' Ahitophel.' The Duke 
Lad the sia^ulac ill-Eortnno of being also 'at^lcoteJ by Pope 
C tloral EaaityB,' iii. HDD) aa the subject of oue of his most 
elaborate eficcta of vituperation, 

lb. He for whom it UHU tnleiuled, uu8 foo ailtg ton . ... _ . 
is mit easy to divine why Dryilen s.iys this ; uir the Uuke of 
Buchingliiun not only iljil resent it, hut wrote a furious com rocnl 
on it, whiL-h liu cutiticd ' Itclleetions upou Ali^alDux %ud. tAJiha- 
iiliol by a person of qnality,' \a w\™\>, Vn fewft.^* " ' ^ 
"JjB ghoaed aiore xcul and au^^er lUuii w\i oi ^tuIIlQI 




e moderisi is notfT^^ 



P. 88. Horace ...... amangit Ihe n _ 

mcBfi'fal. If Dryden ia correct in ihia report of Ihe juilKinrat 
at bis contempuracies tlie taate of EogliBb leaden, ut leiat, 
haa oertaioJy chtuiged, There pan be no doubt tbat at tho 
present daj Horace is hj for more generall? and moce Jiigbly 
uiliniie4 UiBD JuveDsL 

lb. Sarmentiia and Cieema. This " wit battle " ia recorded 
Hor, >Sat. i. 5. 52, ei acq. Bai'Dientui is also the naiue of ft 

KiBHite ridiculed in the nlUi ' Batira ' of Juvenal, I'ersiiw mid 
ipiliuH Bex (Mf, King) ore olmMoteriin Uoraa« ' Sat.' i. 8. 

P. 90. The 83eni, to icIiiA Alcibiades BompaTet So<!ratei intiw 
Sympoiium. The. follu wing ia psptttr ths passBge alluded to: 
"Ald. I aijr tli«n tlutt So(.-»les is exactly like tbe nuiska of 
SileDUB, wUch ;riuiy be eceniu the ttatunries' shops, eittin^ 
with pipes and flutes in their moiitli* . . . . I Hiy alio thot 
he is like Mnrsyas Ibe Satyr. Ygu, joitiwlf, will Dot deny, 
Socrates, thnt your face is like tliat of n satyr. Aye, and there 
ia a lesemblunce ianther iioinls too. . Focexample: Yoaorea 
bully, BB I cau prove by witnctiaea, if you oilt not confess. And 
also yon are a flute p^ayir," .etc. Symp, § 213, Jovittlft 
TraHilaliim of Plato, ii. 60. 

P. WS. MeaaitdeT, who wns born B.O. 342, waa the moat 
tLdtoired writer of Qie New Oiimedv, os Arislophunea ima of 
the Old. Only a few frpgrnents of .Kis works have oome <lowu 

P. 9*. VUtingni^n latirs . . , from ita^playi, Drjden 
lauiit mean ffoni the Athfiiinn conLedy, wbioh, aaliaa been I8- 
iDarlis<l '11 a former note, was tbe form -whiah satire took tt 
Atbeoi, There n evidently noothci Mod of atug^-play wbjcb 
could poeaibly be conTouiided with, or regarded us. i^tire. 

P. 95. Tlie faitlt-af Boraee. It eeema hardly fair tocall tiie 
fumih'ar style deliberalely adopteil by. Horace a tauU. Be tell» 
ua hiiuaelf ihat be ueithci himsilf regarded, nor desired otbcn 
to tagurd, biH 'Satires' as jioefr^. He calls Iheu akin to piCM, 
nnd ns giving the author no title to be called a poet — 

' NequB ai quia sciibat, uti nns, 

SermotJ propiom, putcs huno esse poctnm. ' 

'Sai: i.4, U. 

P. 97. Guariiti was a eoutempomry of Tasso, aud a natfTS of 
Ferrara. Taaso, wbUe residing nt tlie Court of Fcrmm, bod 
composed a pastoral drama entilkd * Aminla,' from the name of 
oue of Virgil'B shepherds, whieli wus gnntly ailiniivd at Ihs 
time, though not ojucli rcitd nt the present dny. Its Eaec«>* 
jitJored Guarini to follow his cEuumle, and • few yeare ^lor- 
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a 'lie jiioiluceil a voik m a. eimilar style, being. In fact, 
n evident injit>tloaof the ' Amitito,' ta wbicb lia^ve tlis 'lame 
ytt ' II Pnator Fido.' It has betin generullj pruli^md to Tn^od 
"Strk, tlmuBh Mr. Hnllflra lioea not wholly Bgrea with llie 
" Igmeut, auyiiig, tlml if "moreanimntioa and variety belong to 
I ■ Pastor Fiiio,' tliere is mote elegance and purity of toBte * 
I ' Atiiinln.' " He regutds it aa " a prototype of the Itiilien 
[^pein, not that it was x^keu in recitation, hut the ehort and 
'tpidi expres£ionBafpaeuion,tlie broken dialogue, the lieqnent 
langea of pcraonagts und incidenti, keep the effect of rcpiesen- 
»nd ui musical acconpaniiiieiit eonlinoally before the 
I iniBaination. ■ Lit. 0/ Europe,' ]it. il. 0. 6. 
lb. Farrago. Drj'den here miitakeB the meaning of the 
~ ',, and misconstrurt! Joven . 
, ; but fays the subjeota he ; 
HjUDt^ in a pievioUB note) i 
pomposition. 

- F. 9e. Tha Poreh, Le. the aect of tlie Stoioe. so called becauGc 
ftino, ita founder, leature<l Id b poroh called ■oiiffATi ffrJa, 
HfBTlegated. or adorned, with tiie pictures nf Polygnolus. 
\ lb. Hudibrae. TAa tort «f verte \c\idi ft nailed tmrfeigtie. 
f Hudibrai,' it is almost Buperfluoui tociplBtii,iaaEBtire, eBpecinll y 
^In its Hrat and second parta, 0:1 ihe various sects of Uiu Fuiitanf, 
•nd their fanatical persecution of every party but their awn 
daring tlie CommonwealUi. Theideaseeuia in some degree taken 
from that of ' Don Quixote,' wliipli liad rec«ntly twan ttaoalnted 
into Engliiih, Sir Uudibroa and hia aquiie, Balpli, being copiea, 
mulatu mulajidis, of the Don and Sancho. In the tliird put. 
wWoh was not puhllalicd till fourtet-n yeara after tlio Urat, if 
wandepttbe view of Diiraeli (■Cur. of Lit.' il),iQhi3deiMi'iptioii 
DftRislibnui's'" amotwia suit" lolhe widow, the poet "fiirned' 
hi*' lalirianl iutuwb'" ngsinat tlie licentiouincss of the Court.' 
iTlie word " biulcsquo" ia derived trrxa the Italian' verb hurlare,' 
ito jert, to rally. The poem itsulf may fairly be called a bnr- 
^^w^ne, but it is not qnite cloar why Dmlun uhould say that thp 
i«i)^tt-«WlabU vt^rao ' is aa called. It had been caramDnly used 
,. Brpouin* in wlucli tlie autbora ct'rtiiiiily did not intend to givo 
tbU churaaler. It waa the amttrr of Eoroe of the early moliicut 
tOBHUMes; it vma that in which Barbour wrote liia noble poem 
of the ■ Bmoe.' It woi tlie luLlru of Millon'a ' L' Allegro' and 
'H Fenactoso,' and aiii«eBrydeuettino the two »reateat poets of 
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the 'Bride of AbydoB,' «ti^. 



i, loo, boa employed It In tnore than m 

\t.' ■ ■ ■ 

- P. 101. The /All-in (the "VVriliui-MlBBlt) ia tlie title given by 
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c^munistuDce of liia haviuf; hcea tLeflrst liiubnMcif t 
lie MaiiitoDon. Prydcn need not bnve "doalded tLat lie Itnd 
ViigQ in Lis eye," siai^ lie culltd one of lita wockB ' ^'irgtle 
TmrtBti.' HftUam eiiya tbat Iiia countrrmeii guve him "-the 
credit of having struck into a new pntli liy lii8 Roman comiqae;"' 
adding, bowBTtir, tbut '■the SpaiiiordB hnd aa much like tliln 
that we oHiiDOt perceive aoj great origiiuiUty in Scarmn." — 
Mod. Lit. pt. i». e. 7. 

F. 102. Nee tibi Itiva pareni. Dryiien thua tranBlatea I hai 
Ihiee paeaoigea. That Tiom tUu ' ^iieid ' — 

" Pulso as tliou art, ao.l, mote than false, forBworu, 
Nut apruQit from ouble blood, not goddesa-boin, 
But hewn from hardened entrails of a rook. 
And rough Hjiranian tigers gave thee suck." 
That from Ihe fourth ' Georgic ' — 

" MfficenaB read this other part, that singi 
Emliattled sqiiailrons and adventurous kings, 
A mightf pomp thou^li luode of little things. 
Their arms, their arts, tbclt manners to disclose, 
And how thej' wu ; and wheDoe Ike pL'ople luM." 

And the thiid from the same * Georgic ' — 

" The immortal line in sure auccei^Bioii reigoSi 

The furtiine of the fumQ; remains, 

Aud grundsires' gmndeitca the Ion;; list couttdns." 

P. 103. Sit George Mackeniie, us Lord-Advocate of Bcotli. ^ „ 

had tnkeu a vigorous part iu tlieperstouton of the Covenanten 

in the reigo of Ohnrles II. His "legal attainmeuta were not ol 

the highest order, but as a soholar, a wit, and a writer, he stood 

high iu the opioiou of hie oooatnmen, and his lenonn bad 

spread eveii to the coffee-hnusea of London, and the cluislers «f 

Oxford " (Macaulay'a 'Hiat. of Eng.' c. v.). He trae dismissed 

ttnra IJa oCBoe hy Jiimea II., but nevertheleaa, as a member of 

the Bcottish Eslatea, he spuke against the resolution that Jatnoi 

l-iid, bf his misurmduot, furfeilcd the crowu (lb. ciiii). Hewia 

the aulhijt. uf u potm called 'Cwlin's Country-huu»e,' and of 

il.. Sir Jiiha DKiJiam, who lived In the reipn of Chailos I., 
WU8 tiju author of a. desi'riptive poem called ■ Cooper's Hill ' (a 
hill close to Ilnnnjmede). It was highly esteemed in lis day, 
but is DOW nearly torgotllm. 

lb, Aneient imrik. ubicA he [Afi7(on1 liail been tU^jinij 
from Iht mines u/ CliaHeer and Speiwer. The tilliision itdu -^ 
not very evident. Undoubtedly a few words mnj be 
Milton'g poems whicli linve now \ieiioviiB iJ]«j\a\K,T- - 
bat few, if anj, whi<ih«6rcoUo\tAa\Ti\naiy*'n.4u; 
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Hl Elegant burnt other on the uord or on tte Outugli 
iiie instaticeB trhicli lie quotes Sixiia the Latin poets, it secinB \ia\ 
Dr^Jeii liere meanB a repttitioii oE the word or tliouglit pre- 
vioiuty used or tipTessed in a new touiie^'tioii, auoh ax ia, porljapa, 
fccBt abown in Ibo paBBftgca from ILe ' KpiflUa ' of Su,]iplio. "If 
jio one ia to be your spouse but abe who iu beauty umy leeia 
wortby of you, then no one ia erer t.) be your Bpouflo." In 
Dryilun'a tianelnlion of tlie pasaitire nbic^b be unerwurds quol«B 
fiom tlie (.'xquiBltB tale of '■Eiirjdice," iu thef-iuilh ' Gewgic' 
{one of tbe idobI beautiful passages in nil Virgil), ii ia id- 
iitarbable timt lie miilica uu ntteiupC to give tlie '' turn" wblch 
greiitly admires — 



I 



P. 101. 3fr. Walrh. Jobuaou bag given him a, pbiee in bia list 
«f pocta, tl.ougb lie aays, " he ia kunwa more by bis ramillarlly 
vfitli greater men tbaii 1^ anything do:ie at written by himaelf." 
In refemnce to this and other pneaagea in liia norka be adda 
tbat "Dryiien rouBidpred him the bi'st critic In iLe natiim.'' 
And Pope attributes to iiis early eneouragement aome portion 
of his own TCSDlutiun lo addiet himeelf to puetij, ''kuowmg 
WaUh would tail me I could write." ■ 

P. 107. The EjigliA rerie, ichkh tos cnli heroic, BoneiiU o) J 
Diort CAan (en ajuaiiei. Cbauoi^r had need this metre in his I 
■ Oantiibury Tales,' and it ia probable tbnt it nas bis regiiid fora 
Chancer that led Dryden here to call it tho English Terae, \ 
thaugh in Cliuurer the number of syllables is by no means 
tnTnj-iablc, Air. HorrJa, in bis iotrodactiou to i\w tales, points 
out that in them "we often End eleven syllubbs, and suuic- 
timcs iiiue." It vas tbu polish tlint Dij'deu birnaelf gara to 
this metre that bos onused it 1abeieg8r.1eit,«veiaiu<% his time, 
" B English meire jinr tzceZIeniM, and even he endeBvoujed 
lieve its monotoiif byilie occusiona' iatrodnctiun of a line 
lid' twelve syllables (ealle-l an Altxandrine, from a long Pro- 
TGD^l poem on the fx|jli>ila of Alexander, wbii'h waa written 
~~lirely in that metiej, and Pope praises tb^ iuuovation — m 



inden.r^y.Ii' 
(Sut.BndEpii 



n Alexandrine liimsdf to illnstrnte and emphasise bis 



>mplini<?nt. Iu his prefao 



* JSiicid.' Dr3 den snys be 



e idea of the Alrxauilrino frain Spcnse . 
t was eomi-tinies called '' Ibtivk^K Vin^-^e*.v"*^ 
Vmi^mio,' bccairsB Ur, Covi\ey otVinv CKi5\a^ci'\'i.\».^"»^S*J«~!B 
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ON TRANSLATIOK. 

Ah ICbsat vm.yi'SED ab a PnBFAOG tq the Focn. 
Second MUcellany of Irandationn, pitblieked ii 

P.ill. TheHieloTji of the Leagitf. Dryiien had recently, ft t'Ui 6 
eommanil of CljitrlGB II.. transUited a 'Hietory of tlie League* 
(ths lenj-ue of tlie Guisos Bsuiiiet the Kings, Cliules IX^ 
Uonrylll,, and Henry IV.), whidi had been recently publish ej 
by a Jesuit named ALaimbiiurg. II was not rery well worth 
tcanaluting, being n work of so little authority that d'Anqnetil^ 
wbo, In his preface to ' L'csprit do In Ligae, 'mentions no fewer 
than ei^htf-asTen vorke, which be ([notes in Lis owo iiutory, 
niiibPB DO Bllnaion to it. But Chntles seems to liax'o wished it 
to be translated to weaken Lord Shaftesbury, between whose 
intrigues and the plots of the Guisrs be iSesired to saggtst n 
resemblance. 

ib. Lari Boscomwin'i etiay on IraiidaUd verte. Lonl 
KoBcommon was a nephew <rf tUe |;ieat Straflbrd ; be was only 
a boy lit the time of the Ittbelllou, (!uriu)i; wbicb be was ,«ent 
abroad for sufety. Afler the Restoration he was made Mustcl' 
of tlie Horse to (he UucbeBs of York, but he died a few wpefea 
before the end of lbs reign. Hi» rank 0)iUBcd bis poetry (as it 
alio mused tliat of some other noliles) to be highly cxlolM in 
Ilia own day. But the eaeay here riuntioned is allowed to 
be the best specimen of it. The highest praise .that lun Im 
given to it is that some of the rules it lays down ure juJicious. 
eapeclMIy that U'hi^h advises Biij>one who projiOileB tp occupy 
himself witli translation — 



To seek a poet who yMiJL way does bend, f]^^^^ 

And clioose an autluir uj^ou ohorise a. friend." i ij^^| 

I.!. ..-A.i.M. I... 1.:- ictKn^^l 



He endeavoured to cxemplily his pll 
tnuulating two ot three of Horace' 
Poetry.' 

P. Hi. Mainisining (he Aaraater of an auOior. Dryden him- 
self here professes to aim at observing Rosoommona rule^ aiid,< 
in tbie pssssge, may be thought to ullude to the 1inE« qnnteJ 
in the preceding note. Though it is remarkable that, while lie 
says here that, " not only Ihe thoughts, hut the slyte ami versifl- 
cation of VirgQ and Oiid are very different," iu bia.elaiiorate 
dedication nf his trnnslallou of the '.^neid,' he takes ci'edjt 
to himself for bavhig translated several of Ovid'f 
Bs we)l as the wbule of Yii'^il's, and for having thus ,___ 
iiimseir lo juiiga of their respective merits. In the t 
purtson which he iuetllutos tliere, be t;ives tbe pntfert 
decirh-dly lo Virijil. as he presently does in this ~ 
la his I'ltfiioe to his imnslation of Ovid's 'Epielle*,' ] 
lays down the aainn rale, saying, " nor must we nuderslt 
laugaage only of tbe povt, lint bis particulfu' turn al II 
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kadacjiteuion. irhichnre the cbnincfera that dbllnguiBh, 

■a It were, individuale hitn from olhei writeia. Wben vie 
Boms thus far. it ia time to look into otiTBetves, to coofurm 
geniuB t[> liiB, to give liia thoughti either the same torn, if 
ton R^e will hem it, or, if not, to vary but the drena, not to klter 
or (lestrov the Bubstanpe," etc. 

lb. A loU «oWe miin(er. Ho ia alludfii^ to Sir Pofer LeTy, n 
Dutch pointer, who pointed tlie Benutiea of the Court of 
Chariea 11^ mony of hia portraits uf whom are in the Kuyel 
Collection. We cannot judge now whetlier they reBeinbleil 
the oriKinnlBi "" Dryden here deniea that Ihay did; Lut they 
certainly are, for the raoal part, IB Scott remaika, very lilce one 
another. 

P.115. Mytratiilatioiuoutof/oUTgetKralpoeli. Itraayhead- 
mitted that Dryden ia entitled to the «reflit, wliicb lie claims, of 
holing tnniBlnledTheocritaainadiffereiit style from that which 
ho*mployeil in Virgil. For the ' Odes ' nf Hiaaoe, whioti ha hns 
■elected he liBB oboaen lyiio melreB, w1iloh,of eourae, muat difft-r 
ftuni his decoayllahio atyle. But it inny be doiihted whether 
any diffireooe of atyle can bo perceived in hia liaiialuliuna o( 
Virs^ii anil Luoretina. Hia crkiniui of llie roBpcetive atyli-t 
of thCBe twoiaTery'dlBcrimioatlng', but it mny be thouglit Umt 
while be ettributca to a "diadhin of arooothtieal'^ Virgjle 
habit of often '' concluding hia aense in the middle of a venc," 
the noet'a real object waa mure probably to add a charm by 
i-arying the monotony that might be the I'ffect of ending eretj 
BPriteiicc with the end of a Hue. Tlie rhythm of LuoretiOa ia ao 
liarsh and rugjced, that lo compare it to that of Virgil wonld l>e 
libe comporiog Donne to Dryden. 

P. lie. Orid hiu Utile rariety of jiiimberi, etc. Of conrie, 
Dryden ia rererring to hta ■ MetaininpliOHee,' hot, lliough in 
Ihem li'B verM ia undoubtedly interior to Viigila in " majeaty," 
it wiU not be generally allowed tliat it ia superior to It in 
"amool.. viesa," as Dryden Beems here t« intimate. His moet 
admirable works, howuver, are in elegiac metra; hesamoter 
and pentameter. And there theruie, almost invuriahlyobBerved. 
of coQOluding every aonteuce at the end of a ouuplet is a great 
hindiaaee to Tariety of rhylhm. 

lb. / drsio my definition of poelieal wit fron my paiiienlar 



hie 'Annns Mirabilia,' and in which L 
that which ia welt definwl ; the heppy reault of tliODght, or 
produot of imagination. But. to proceed from wit, in the general 
notion of it, to the proper wit of an heroic or hiatorieal poem, I 
indgo It chiefly lo conalst in the delightful imaging of peraonB, 
•otions, paeuoD*, ot tbinj^B. It ia nut the jerk or atingof a: 
ipfgnun ..... but it ia aomc lively and apt deBoriptioi 
' * ' — nch ooloutB of Bpcccb thnt it Beta before your ey- 



I 




tlie flt«eiit o1>jcct fts nciTf'ttl; and more deligotfiiUy tban 
iiatLiru," And presently lie prucJceds to deflnriboVitgilnaauperror 
lo Ovid lu " eloeulion, or tlie art of clclhing auil adorning n 
sound and Taried thought in apt, B'gnifl^iititud sounding words." 

P. 117. TuUy. Dryden, u well m Pope, usually '■nils Cicero 
by tbiH, bia family niime. It ia u slnguW oiitiuiHin tliat Tiisbo 
quotes ; for an ilabomle amptifloatioo of ornament, which is 
«iiQ L'biiTacteriBtio of Oioern'i elnqueiiw, is certainly not ii 
chBraoteristic of Humei's poetry ; nor will it be generally 
agreed that Virgil has aimed at conBciouBDesa bo diligently as to 
take Domostheucs for bis model. 

Hany of Ihuae remarks, on tlie mode of tmnBlating Virgil, 
nere reproduced in the prefaoo to the translation of the 
■ . 4i;npi i] ;' tbongi), fnim irliat he Bays here of his translations of 
some of the episodes of the ' ^neid,' it is clear that he most 
IWTe tried his bund at select passages of that poem, befoiv be 
iradprtooh the translation of the entire work. Tlio Becond 
' MisaellanT,' to which this essay is the preface, was publiehed 
in 1685; Uie 'Virgil' not tillJuly 1G97. 

P. 119. Those /out booki (• The Georgia'), in mw opinion, are 
more perfect in tlieir kind EAon seen his ilimTie '^neid,' Borne 
eritics hare BrguEil that tbia was the opinion of Virgil himself, 
bf.'CauBe in his will be reqnested that the '.Xiieid' elionld be 
bnnit. Bat this injunction (strange even on that eonside 
tion), WHS priibubly dictated by vexation at not liaving lii 
Id give it thaflual revision and polish; many linee, as every ~ 
knows, bting left unfluiahed. 

P. 120. Our poet and phUoiopher of Malmeshiiry Is, oa 
presently mentions, Hobbea, the author of sovoral works, ttme 
lihilosnpbicol, others politieal. distinguiabed by such fieedorp of 
Hpeculation as to be repi obated ss dangemua aveu by Mme writerH 
who have not generally been reg.irded as over-aonipuloua. 
Hume's description of them is: "Hoblies'ij politici nie fitted 
•inly to promote tyranny, sad his ethics to encourage licentioua- 
iiess. Tbongh an enemy to religion, be partakes nothing of the 
spirit of soepticism.bnt is as positive and dogmatical as if human 
reason, and hia reason in )iiirticular, eould attain a thorough 
o:inTiction on tbose subjects." ('Hial. of Eag.' c. 62.) Tnid 
character strikingly ixirrespondB lo what Dryden says here of 
Lucrelins'e "condtlence in bis cnuee." 

P. Vi'i. Theiiigenioiii andlaaraediranilator of Ltierdiia. Sir. 
Thomas Creech, whij trausluted not only Lucretius but Horaoc^ 
and ports of seveiul other poets. Pope quotes two Udm ot ' ' 
twnslution of Horace — 

" Nought to ailmire Js all thu art I know, 
Tu make men happy and to keep tliem so ; 
Plain truth, dt^ar Murray, needj noflowois Of q 
So lake it in the veij words of Crecbli;" " 






NOTES. 203 1 

F. 123, Mielyn, Jaliii, Ih»ii iu 1620, was one of tlie nvst ac- 
mmplislied aud virtuuua men of liis day. In lbs leign of 
WiUiara III., )ie was nppolDted Ircoauier of GreenwioL bOBpital. 
He (Tfls (be author of acvcinl works on art. on scDlptme, on 
Bumism&tioB, etc.: boC bis moct celebrated work was tntilltil 
Sytvae; or, an Eaaaj' ou FureaL-treca,' gardening and planting 
Deinj! nnrauilB be wos especially fond of, Tlia present eeotmy 
}iaa witnessed the publicatiim ot bis corraapondeooc, and » 
diary which he letl behind him in MS. full of curious anecdotes 
of the latter part of the sevtnleenth century, 

lb. Theoeritui. II is hardly fair to VirgU to compare Lim in I 
this way with Theocritus, The idylls of Theocritus were I 
the work of his life ; the eclognfs of Virgil were his jnvendo ■ 
Bttempta. Aa a patlorsJ poet, no one will prabably deny the 
superiority of Tlieociitns to all poels of the Btinie oloas. Of 
Tbeso and QuariDi, a note on p. ^7 of the previous essay, has 
already spoken. In hia ' Dieconrse on PnstoTBl Poetry,' Pope 
taye, " Theocrittia escota all others in nature and Bimpliotty. 
The subjects of hia ' Idylka' are purely pastoral ; but lie is not 
to exact in his persona, having intiodueed respers and flsher- 
men as well aa ahepberds. Ho is opt to be loo long in his 
dcBcriptions." 

F. 121, Sptnser'i Shepherd's Calendar is a paatocnl poem in 
twelve eclogues, onefoi: eachmontli. But the poet has bo little 
care tomake bis shepherds speak in character, that he inliodnccB 
Ihem discussing the respective merits of Popery and Fro- 
teabintiam. 

P. 125. Haraee'e Satirea. Thia ia an anticipation of bis Co 
parison of Homce and Juvenal, wbiofi is given in hia ' EBsay 
Satire;' p. 80. 

lb. He eonjvnes liimself striclhj (o One soH of vote, or ttmaOf- 
At mery ode. The Pindaric irregularity of metre, which ia also 
found in the chnrusea of the Greek tragedies, was never used 
by any Boman poet, " Namerousness " is barmnoy of measure, 

'^- preeently eipreases it, " numbers," Elsewhere Dryden 

" for harmonion^ as a tranalatlon of the Latin 
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lb. One oie I Imvb allcmjAal to tranilats tn Findarie verte. 

B means the fine ode " Tyrrbena regum progcnicl," etc. L 29, 
parts of which he has translated with greet spirit, tbough in one 
paasage, "Si celeres quatit pennna resigno qum dedit," he has 
been justly charged with widely departing from his author't 
meaning. lathededicatioDtifoneofhisplnyBtoXinrdRoclieBter. 
Sryden oompUinents that nobleman on the epeciiU ndmitatioD 
with Dbicb he regarded the ode in queetion. as a "proof that 
Iia had learning and taste to understand critirally tlio bcnatiea 
of Horace." 

lb. Coalej/, oM has been already mentioned, translated Pindai ■ 




iiitu whnt lie ooni'i^vHil to be n sti'i 
oirn variety of metro. 

P. 127. Ntquto dicere. Juvenal's word U not dieere, but 
luonilrare. 



A PABALIjEL between POETllY AND PAINTINa. 

"Id 16!)1, Iid borroweJ two moDtha (fnm Iiia Virgil), tbat he 
might turn FrcBuof's ' Ait of Painting' into EDgliah ptose. 
The preface (nbicli lie bonsfs to liuve written in twelre aoni- 
ingi) exhitiitB a pamllel of poetrj and painting, witli a miscel- 
lanenua co1le(.'tion of critical remnrkB, hiicli as cost a niiui] like 
liis no Inbour lo produce Itiem." Johnton'i Life. 

A c^mpariaoD in one point or anollier between tbeae two 
nrta lius biien instituted by many writers. Homes led the wnv, 
pointing out first the rsaemblauce between the licence nUowabl« 
to bulh painters and potta in dealing with their «ubjecl8 — 



■ Piotoribus nlque poEtia, 
Qnidlibet nudendi aeiaper I'ltit icqua potcBli 

A. P. 

a had cqunl liberty ofdAi 
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lb. 381. 

Poetry is like painting : tberu n 
niuru Dttraotito on a near view ; i 
e&eot at some ilialanoe. 

DrydeD himstlf repeuti tbe conipariMin in Iiib preAtcc to the 
'.^neid,' laying, "the worda are in poetry, while the coUnini 
iiie in painting ; if the design be good, and the driLnglit be true, 
the eolooring is the first beauty that strikfa the eye. 

Sir JoahDa Iteynoldi, in hie thirteenth diBonme, sara, " Foetry 
nddteasea itai;ir to the aame Facnlties and the aami; aiapnsitlojiB 
aa painting, Uiongh by different means. The object ol' both !■ 
tu Mxommodate itself to the natural pTepenaitlea ond indjii^ 
lions of tho mind." And, in a previous dtacoursc, calling " ~ 
'■ airter-arls" he had pointed to examples of perfornianceB — 
as egimlly proving the necessity of ]ialient bbour, ' 



incHnaji nil 



•rta. The heart of a 



KOTES. 

md tlint'" gieat worka, nliioh nrs to live and atsod 
aT piiaterity, are not performed at a beat." 

Logaing', in Ills LaocuoD, compiu'i-s Ihe poet to bolh the 
BculptnT BQd the puintei ; asaigiiing tliis, iimnngst other 
«dvBiitBses. to the poet, that '• NtitLiiig obliges the poet (Itko 
itlie paioter) to coaceutrfite liia picture into one punotual iDstDiDt 
Kt time." (Dt' tJniQccy'a Tmnalntioii , p. 258.) See ii1h'> p. 271 
«F the Note froia Scott on p. 211.) Hultom also eiidpsToure to 
toompare certain poota with oertain pniotera, taking of Aiioato 
tlint "His biillinn'-y imd fertile iiiveution might remiad ui ot 
Tidtorello." Part ii. c. v. 

And lastly in liiH ' Eaaay on Byron,' Lard Macaulfty says : "Poetry 
, aa WBB said motu than tiro thouBnnd years agn, imitatidn. 

Ib an art analogouB in many respects to Ihc art of psiiitiue, 
«iMilpture, and actirig. . , . But the rnnge of pnelty is luHnitefy 
i-widur thau that of any other imitative art, or than that of aU 
iha other imitative arts together. The sculptnr can imitate 
•very form ; tht' iKiiiiler only form and colour : the actor, nntil 

ii _ — .._. i;__ LI— _ !JK — .._ __]j, fgjji;,^ colour, ami 

immon nith Ihe olliur 
province of poetiy, and of 
poetry alone." 

F. 120. 3%is work. This pnrallel is a kind of jnefaoe to 
-Kydea'B traiiehtton of a li«tin poem, and a trmtisv ou the 
.'Art of Painting,' by a I'rencli geutleman, M. CliarlfB du 
Tnmo;. 

P. 130. HoUidii^UttbemaKd Yandychioiteo/lhtmiiadmiralih 
^br hiitoTy-paiHtiiig, and tiie other ftrofor porlraitt). The ono 
<«dmlnible for hislory-painting was ItuJieiis: he nod Vaudyck, 
iWliu wad his pupil, were both natives of Antwerp. They were 
kith in snoccBsion invited to England by Chnrles I., uho has 
been called tlie most discerning patron of the Jiiie aria that ever 
WOK d eruWD. Anil both executed soma of tbeir Gni bI works 
iu tills country, Sir Jnsbtia Keynolda pmnuuiiced Biibens 
**tllo greatest master of the meobaniail jarl of hia art that 
«yer eiitted,'' but as a portrait painter he is nut rtokoned tlio 
|.qDBl of his pupil. Holbein was bom in the previous ceiilury 
4U Bnsle. Hf.nldo cHme to England, and was Lberally patrunined 
hy Henry VIU. He died in 1S51, of the pLigue, about twenty 
renra before tlie birth of ILubens. 

Ib. Baphacl (Ruffaelle d'Ulbiuo), Titian, Curreggio JGoAasI 
Mngdo. Dryiien enumerates these go at oit^sts without any 
'Strict regard to their dales (thoa<rh Uiey were nearly contcm- 
.foraries} oi to their Bohools. Uichsel Angelo Buonarotti, wna 
jhe eldest of all, born in 1471, at ArcMo in Tosoajiy, H» 
IvuB not only a paiatnr, but alao a tculptot and Hrchitcol. 
Uajihacl wsB about too years younger; and ivos elso distiii- 
■"■ished fur his skill in nil those arts : but was most eti ' 
nuik*, tiylit carlo: 
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1 stand ^^^1 
the ^^^1 

tatko ^^ 

instant " 



20>' :: jTEfi. 

,-..■• J i.-<.' i li tlJ» N-'V IrriUilu-r!:' ilT- L. ilrt liOVJil Cjlir?tiilt 
• ii «*• A* Ut« !1J* '•IJI*'' luaS.vrr n- IXir KlOPenCIif SrliiOIL 

''i«ii! v.i't t/«'i ti: friMi.. 11 .•■="7 l>c: ar iif liTfrt chisfi'" tf 
]I« .) «.i, ill-' j N. ii»-,i:. ir^.iMLu'iusiy. a* tii-^ irpeaxes: a: il 

» r'.i.i:i,-;rti-i-„' •!■ 'J'lj'. r-r. I lii;lli' Ot LOTKZ^li ITSs AnTT "" 

1/ f -iM' ju- ii> vtii- iir»ri. :;■: Corr^rrr":- n. xitt Xmsxrr of 
y'/'.«!i» . »'i- «-'ll^'"'.fu•.■Il:;; ku'i^-l a.- Alii-jTt. di- Onrrasri*- U* 
...11, 1 'i' i-.i o r^j s'i'"*?*- ''UJiJ*: 1-. fii}»'=Tgva- iiif Teal iiazxK:. 2t 
.. M,-«'i'.'»i.(/: '..». I-;;! f n' lUt LouiuiTil ^ciioo.. Sir aioifaa 
jNi'.'i. .r tii'ir i-':ua''V'-ri*jt tij*: paiiiTCir Ji^Tt- msniiiBiec: 
J'.iji<...< ' »» :, f>:',iiir.4r ii. ji-L'Tu. ir»r-.'LuC'n: 0! lilt fissi 'Daxme& 
«'■•« f J ir it-[ji\\,i '.I- 'I. 1'. lilt •.■icr'ljeiict u. iiK iiiiili-zr zioTQF a: iis 
ill JI< i^tik i.fti" u'oi*r It- cfniijii'T i>erreci'y liiai drvnesir 

< It I. J^.-.v-'tii-toh if Uij-.vtifr viik'L iie inheriTe;! fron. iiie inasier* 
/ !'.< »«'^ J'. /I.J' ti' ^ ■' Jit iiwer iiccjuirec: iLai nicerr of TBStt a 

• .# '. Ir, u.v\ tjitikxnv. '^ :-;rij: tud fihaciov. bt elf ic makt- 13« 

• .'/jM». iift« o'j' oi v.h w ''utid- vjtis trie p'leninxtie of ^HCwn s I 
<-■■»« I- u/Jm; it/j J!; iii«r vf.v'i:.- 'rf C'.irr-gnir:.*' T. Diac. And.iL'&i 

• .' II nil. i> to«;*»'jfbi.. u'lfr r:ay:!i^' tiiKT. "It ii K Titian vf miBt 

• •-;«i «/»^i «'y«>. i/y J. 'I'i *,'::': llrr'iot wiiL re£rf--d tr cs^danr. and lichl 
■ i.'J *'iittr'i<. i'. ♦;*♦. i.-ir.t'r^i d»;^!ve. Ht vaf boiii xi.t- £jf: iod 
»■' /ji all hi lu-u-At-r *}\ I -it tin."' Lt con-jntre? iiim viiii liapiiae^ 
i-Aty'iuy. 1 j.»»i ']j< J " up;.*',-aj iv i.ave lotted i.: Xarare for differeDt 
ji'm^/f^t. Uttry \/A:t ijti'J tLe j/.'wer of txtti-iidmjr tiieir vieir to 
ii*« wii'J' ; htji *yn: i'l'jk.tA oiAy ioz tL*: ffpacaij eStc^ as jio- 
•\nf4A \,y ftfim i\.ii riuT hh j.iro'iu'.**sd l-y coionr.'" Ar^fn jt 
•v<//ijj.bi'irj/ Jti^j/iiO* 1 wiiij Mi'.'iatl Aiiire!'-. ht- butf ci ihe latt^, 
i.« "<ii<j IX' /t j/f/MifMij b'j iij-tny exoelieuciee a? RajiiBel, but tLuc- 
vvtii'-.'j Jj«; J u/i wf'M: of tJi<i; }ji;rLcst kbi. He considcsvd 
iirl. ut <v;ijferi»lirj;/ i/f Jj'tliir luoiC; tliaa mbX hr olttailM-d liT wr-nljw 
I UK; «v/ji« rlijcM of forri) *i'j«l r-.'ier;ry of cLhracter.". . . And 'pK- 
.tiiUy ti/iiia: **Jl itt lo Micha<rl Aiijr*-lo that ire owe eren the 

< > iht ij< « of J{a|;iju> 1. It i» if J him Uapl.a^l owes the gnndenr 
>,f U u Miyii'.." Ami, *' if we put thfse great artis's in a light of 
'•'iintMiiH/ini witii «:.i<'1j otiif^r, Jtuphael had inore taste and lancr; 
Alj'liiul Ahift.io in<;r<: g< njua and iioBginatiun. The one 
1 k<-«;iJfd in !;■ Hiity, th<; otiKT ill energy.*' 

J'. j:il. t^ufUan. I''iit$'iiiii Ih a cloth made of wool with cotton 
iiilx'il Willi it. 'Vha UHina f^mn bc'Camo adopted to signify h 
is/ni of t/fimliiiHU'c writing, wliir'h uime^l at an appearanoe mon^ 
."i/lld tlitm it iMiWy |x;bK< KH<-<1. It i8 remarkable tbat the word 
now nior« <'oninioiilv iiii<;d in tliin sense has a somewhat similar 
orif/iii. ** JloiitbiiHf is prrjfierly the cotton plant ; and then tiity 
foliiiu wud<iinf< with which garmeiitn were stuffed out and 
lin« il." As rrinc« H<:iiry fl^ldrf'S>>ert FaUtuff: "How now, my 
fWitt t (M-eutnro uf UinitMisL? " " IkmiUiKt was then transferred i:i 

wlivrewiib the diacouvw;* «t «ou\u ^ittvi lAxjSlt^ ow\.\ «cA>sxxq^%, 
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Treadt, EngUtli 



... 3 oQiBT meaning bat this. 

i and Pr«*ent, p. 311. 

P. Via. Zeuxa, a nativs of Hemolea, who lived in liia fifth 
btnr; betbte our era, djing, al nearlj a, hondrsd jeers of age, 

the jear 400, b.o. He in reokaned uni; of the three great pwciten 
jpreeoe, hia contempocary Parrhaaius, and Apeltofl, wlio lived 
f the Bert oeotory, being the other two. His cliief eflbrt; 

hare been directed to form rather than to oftaroofar. 
^lotle says, lie was rather the Enrlpidea of paintiug than 

Js Homer : but Im is said to have had on extraioiliiiarj power 

B expressing the ideal stAndard of Liunan beaaty, and espe- 

ylly the female form. Fairhasins, on the contra^, was cele- 

Blted for his pofcer of pourtrajiug the minnte expiessioii of thu 

Smtenanoe, and for tus skill in painting the bands and feet. 

B aneodote a told of a contest imtwee a him and Zeuxia, lu 

le which Zeuxis painted a bnnoh of grapes, so like natore, 

t the birds cams and picked at them; after this had been 

lircd, Zeuiu taming to Purrbaaius, who was holding what 

sia ooneciTed to be a oartain screening the pictnro he was 

about to ozhibit, said to liim, ''Withdraw your oortaia and 

let UB Hce jour picture." But what he took for the curtain was 

the picture ; on wliioh he said in frank •stouishment, " Zeujus 

tan deceive binla, bnt PmrbaaiDa cau deceive Zeuxia," 

Another auealote lelatea that Zeaiis painted a boy oarrytng a 

truf of gra|)ea on bis head, and that the birds flew at that too ; 

somawhut to the disappointment of the artist, who aaw la the 

incident a proof that ho hail not painted the boy equally well 

''h the grapes, since if he bad, the birds woul:! have been too 

^tcnoil to atlBL'k the grapes, 

,6). JWuzimiu Tijritu was a philosopher of the Aoademlo 

^ool, who fiouriahod in the tunt- of thu Aiitoiiiuea, and was 

IB antiiar of several treatises. 

f . lai. Midid Angela da Caravaggia, koown, like Correggio, 

'"- -' 'lis birth-pluca, to diatmguish him from iuBatill 

, He hved in the lui,t half of the sixteenth 

,, _. certaiulj a painttr of very great power. 

Lytippiu. One of the greatest of tJie Greek scalptors. 
a says of him, that AJexauder the Great issued an edict, 
lo Bcnlptor bat Lyaippus, and no painter bat Apellea 

1 Drydea mentions in a subsequent psssaga), should 
e to take his likenesii. Bex ille 
" Edicto vetuit ne qnis se pmttr ApeOem, 

Piogaret, aut alius Lyitipiio duoeret nra, 
Fortis AlexBnilri vnltum simulantii," 
■ tmtslated b; Boomc Jenyos — 

" The seUkame hero made a law, 
None but Apelles aluiuld Ub pwWio Axuv, 
None but LysippuB caathia io31,\^am&^ 
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210 NOTES. 

The boast of Lfeippua here quoted respjnblea the dea 
[ion of SnpliocJeB by Aristotle, quoted In a anbaeqaent pBs__„. 
of this essay. (See in/ro, p, 142.) 

lb. Fhiditu, the mo9t celebrated of oil tbe Greek amilptors: 

it WBS he to whom Pericles entreated the decoration of the 

Parthenon, and who carved the great statue of Olympian Zena 

lb, ApoUoBivx Tyanxai wns bora at 'I'jiina in Cappadoeia, 

about the cummeneemcnt at our era. 

lb. Leonardo da Vinci, the earliest of the great IteliBO 
[Hiinters. wliose oliief merit Beynolda places in the ezeeUecw 
i}f his deagos. Be is relalea to have died in the arms of 
Francis L, who had invited liim to France. 

lb. Qutiglione was a statesman and anthor, so high in the 
(aTODi of Pope Clement Vn. iliat he sent him as ariibnemdor 
to the Emperur OUarles V. after the battle of Pavia. His most 
oelebnited work was one entitled "11 Corteggiano ' or 'The 
Coortier,' which has been translattd iut') Biigli^. 

P. 135. Ouido, one of the chief painters of tlie grpat Bnlogmise 
School, founded b; the Carucei; he lived in the early pnrt of 
the Beventeentb century. Beynolda gives hilD rredit for grace 
of attitude ; but regards Mm na deficient in giving varied or 
oppropriftteneBB of expression. 

lb. Praailela, ono uf the chief Greek fOolptnrB : in age tlie 
moeeBSor of Lyaippas. An original work of hie, Hermes with 
the infant Dionysus, haa lately been found at Olympio. 

lb. Gh/eon, one of the few of the ancieat Bculptort^ who«e 
worha have come down to ue. Tbe Faraeae Heiculea mni- 
tiooed here, and so culled from having been placed Itar same 
lime in the Fnrneee palace, after it liad been disoovered in tbe 
hatha of Cariicalla, is his work. 

lb. Cleommei. Very little is known of this artist, who Is 
mentioned by no one bot Fliny. He is believed to have lired 
about !t20 B.o. The statae calli'd the Tenos dc* Uedici. is 
supposed to have been an imitation of the celebrated atatoe nl 
Venus of Gnidoa. by Praxiteles mentioned in this piisay. 

It hiui been, ever siuoe its diseovery. admitted to be one ot 
the most exquisite moster-piecLS of Grecian art. Even Byron, 
who wan, generally speaking, no great admirer of paintings or 
statnee, but branded painting and scnlpture as the two ■■ most 
artificinl of the arte,* made an exception in favour of this 
statute. 

" There, too, tbe Groddess loves in stone, and filla 
The air aronnd with beauty ; we iiilinle 
The ambioual aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its inuoortality.' 

Ch. Bar. iv. 49. 
Matthews, in his 'Diary of an Invalid,' "doubts whnthst 
Trnu* be not a mlBooiaer. Who can recognise In this divin* ] 
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any trriti of the Queen of Love and Pleas 
mtJier intended as a [letaaoification of all that is ckgan^ I 
gmcttful and b«autifu), not only ab^tcactod from all hiuoan W 
iofiimities, but elevated above all liumaa foeliues and aSTea-m 
tions." L *7. ■ a 

?. 136. CuUanu U alluded to b; Vi:%il aa tlie hone tamed! 
by PoUdx. ■ 

" TalU Amycini domituB PoUociii hnbeuis Cyllar 
Aa tiiinatated by Drjden — 

~ Such waa the etceJ in Grecian poels fnuied, 
Ptoud Cylianifl by Spartan Polini tamed." 

lb. Did next... itaud to bnaGung figaiet. Probably the ex rlieat 
iiuitaace of a oompansan of huuian beuuty to the norh of the 
painter o[ statuary, oocura in that beaatifnl ahoma in the 
> Agumemnon ' of .^lachylos, whirh portraya Helen irpitamra bs 
ill -vpafnut, heauteoua ua in a picture. J 

lb. BeatUy ii only thai }cbtcA makei aU thingi at Oiejj are ilt J 

ttrt> proper and perfect noiurB. ' ^" ■--"—' — — -• ■ 

btaut^, on Bomething of the |)iTiu:i_ 
of Lmd Palmeraton'B deflnition c 
pi^>er place. ' 

P IB7. Jlpefle*, the gieat«Bt of Greek pniuteM, See the note 
on Lyaippus. 

lb. J^fD^«nf«, a naliveof Cariuuflin Cnria; a oootc^mporary 
of Apellea. He was enlruHted with the eieoution of 3.<ine of toe 
grest works in the Pfopylaa of Athens. 

lb. lite Statue of Mmunon, in Ihu neiglibourUeod of Egyptian 
Thebea, when lirat reaeheil by the rajB of the sua — — -■ " 
limit a Bound. The Egyiitiana tbemBelves called i1 
lit Amcoophfa, one of their ancient kings. 

lb. Tha image of Promethmti. The legend nati tltul Prome-.J 
tiieua made a atatne, and gave it lile by aleuliog &ru Troia the 1 

Thi Btory is alluded to by Byron — 



tare. A very philosophical view oil 
liiinciple (in the oppoaite diieotion) 1 
ition of dirt, " Matter ont uf ili ' 



" And if it be Prometheus stole ftom Hunven 
The Are which we endure." 

Ch. Bar. iv. 



Auothi-r leg 
Jupiter, alter ^ , . , - 

Miuervn, a uew race of men and woman : and afBrtns that it 
niiB by bis advice that Deucalion made a boat to save Pyrrha , 
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P, 189. Fhiieitraliui was b man of suicnire. In the t 
century of oui em, who wrote a treSitiBti □□ tlK^res (iiitu^t-ii). 
which is utill •■xtaiit. 

Pi. As Conttoy fft/ps either accompariy, or rlunild aecompany, 
their nerehanti. Sir W, Scott eoggents ihjit tUia piuiBBge is 
porsibi; intended to contain a sneer at tbe a--^\iiieace of the 
govemmeiit of tlie 6b.j (ttiiB esss; was pubUche in 1695), in 
protei'tlng Engllah commerce, and thnt it mav bave a epecific 
lefereiioe to a illsaster whioh had been iniiinvd two yeiils 
before, when Sir PianciB Wheeler, in command of a eonvoy, 
was wrecked in the Bay of Gibraltar. 

P. 141. My oanSl. Cittherine. The principal fiimale cbnracter 
in Dryden'fl play of 'Tyrauiiic Love; or, Tlis Euyal Miirtyr.' 

lb. The aarh and molet. Sfacaii Uy, in hia o.-^iiy on Warren 
BnattiigB, relates an nneodote of Cromwell, when ubout te ait 
for Ilia portrait to Lely, then a rising artiul, enjoining him, 
■'Paint me as I am; if you leave out ibe acura and wrinldes, I 
vlll not pay you a Bliilliug." He was going on tbi- prinoiples 
wlifuh Dryden enunciates h- re, 

P. 142. Jf ji'tifos eoTiieUmei loeepi. Drjdaa is referring pro- 
biibly to the pasBttge in tlie tourtli ■ ^iieid' — 

" Mens inunota manet ; lucrimie TolTuntur 

EpiiL 
Tranalated by Diyden himself — 

" Sigba, grouna and tears proclaim hia inwurd 
But the Arm purpose of Ma lieuji reniaiiie." 
lb. Lentvlui. The dcBcription here referred to is now adralttod 
to bB 8 forgery. 

lb. II« {Homer) ha* been laaied by Plato. Plato eiolnded 
Bomer, and indeed most poets, from his ' Oommonwcaltb on 
the ground (among others), that ibey gave inadeqaiite aad Mse 
ideaa of the goda. In one pasaige he chains Homer with " a 
&u]t w)iii:Ji is most •erions, tbe bult of telhug a lie, and a bnd 
lie; H8 when he mniee an erioneona rtpredentation of tha 
nature of grds, . . . shows Hepbffistos binding H'ro, Ijismotlier, 
and, on auotber occssion. Zeun senda bim flying for btking bi^r 
port when she was being heaten. Such Islea must not be 
admitted into our slaie, whether they are anpitoaed to bear uD 
ulle)^rical mtsning or not." (' Bepub. n.' 3TK. Jowett's trans- 
hition.) It 19 not, howeTer, without great reluctance that llie 
philoBophei thus pmecribtd tlie poet; aince, in a sabaeqneot 
passage, lie ^ays, " I have always, &oi>i my eurliost yuuth, had 
an awe and love of Homer which, even now, makes my words 
fiklter on my lips." (lb. i. 495). 

V. li% The Marqsii of Normanby. This n _ 

on Poctiy,' by Lord Nnruianby, in conjunction with whom, » 
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be nnE ^rl of IMalgmve, Drjden himBelf iaA written OQS 
poem wMoli JnUnson has inserted in hm workx, ectitled an 
'Eseay od Satire.' It is remarkable, however, tbcl Si^ott bas 
Twiiited ant that Dryden baa "a little miaijaoted tlie line" he 

■e gives; for tbai in the poem the lost word Is not "knew" 

t ■' Bsw," and he cites the whole pi ~ 



" Beject that tuIr'si error which appears 
So fair, of making; perfect characlera. 
There's nn such Ihing in Nature, and joa'!l (Jraw 
A futtl\Uti m diHter, whieh tlie world ne'er saw.' 

F. 144. G'ltulha. OiitnllDs had urged in defence of the lioenca | 
■ he permitted himself, tliat bis life was pure: a defence wbiub J 
r vould probably not have stood a very dose aorutinj. 



I Wliioh may bo tranal:ited — 



I 



I do not recollect that Ovid advuncea anj ancb plea, 
lb. The AdveiUare of <he Cam. Drydenis herealiading tothe 
laeBge in the foortb '.^Dcid,' where it is teiuarbable that, ia 
8 tronelatioD, be omita the epithet by which Virgil, himself 

S'lTea a favourable view of the conduct of the two lo?ers, 
he Latin boe— 



1% pronubu Juno, 



Where Jnno ia spoken of as the gD-ldeBa 
murriage. Hi: even leaves ont Tellua, and a 
his version being — 



to their Ic 

Eeyne'B note, on tlio contrary, says, that the nymphs are here 1 
pTsresented "Tanqnani carmen nuptisJo cuiieiitoB;" aiagiuj 
nnptial sorg. 

F. 115. The Sacrifiae of on Ipkigmia. TlilB tradition v 
nnkoowD to Uomer, who, on tlie oontra:;. makes Agami 



nnmowD lo nomer, wuo, on iiie ooniraij. maaes AgamEninou _ 

k mention Iphlgenia whom lis calls Iphiaiisissa, as living in hJa ^^^| 
ntlaoe at Arg08,whilelieia encamped before Troy. It ia, bow- ^^^H 
evtT, mentioned by ^lechytus in the 'Agamemnon.' It !*^^^| 
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not improbably borrowed from the story of Jephthah's danghter 
in the book of Judges (which was perhaps composed between th« 
times of Homer and of ^schylns), just as many others of the 
Greek traditions were. It is impossible, for instance, to doubt 
that it was the exposure of Moses on the Nile that led to the 
story of Romulus and Bemus being set afloat on the Tiber. 
Lot's wife is probably the prototype of Niobe. And we may 
be sure that when Quirinus — 

*• Martis equis Acheronta fugit — ^ 

his carrying off to heaven with so glorious a pomp, is but a 
reproduction of the story of Elijah, '* The chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof." 

P. 146. Curtius, and the two Deciiy a/nd Seipio. These are 
allusions to well-known stories of Roman history in the first 
and third decades of Livy. as Dry den here points out. 

lb. Mneas sometimes in Sicily^ etc. I'his is a somewhat curious 
mode of describing the fact that Sicily, Carthage, etc., are but 
stages in the wanderings of .tineas, before he finally settles in 
the place appointed for him. 

lb. Tragedy, a^ccording to the practice of the ancients^ wom 
always confined to ticenty-four hours. He is referring here to 
the doctrine of the Unities laid down by Aristotle, which the 
great critic derived from what he considered the practice of 
the great tragedians, and which required the action of a play 
to be not much protracted beyond the time required for its 
representation. 

P. 147. The former shows us in one moment. Scott has the fol- 
lowing note on this passage : '* There is a fSetllacy in this which 
a moment's consideration may detect. Painting does not 
present in one moment what tragedy shows in many hours, 
and cannot, on the contrary, show more than one scene, at one 
minute, and in one point of time. Doubtless, by presenting 
to us one striking situation, the painting recalls, if we know 
the story, all that has preceded, and is to follow; but this 
arises &om association ; and happens equally if we come sud- 
denly into a theatre where a well-known tragedy is per- 
forming." 

lb. Poussin, There were two celebrated French painters of 
this name : Nicholas, and Gaspar, his brother-in-law. Reynolds 
speaks very highly of Nicholas ; saying that, ** No works of 
any modern have so much of the air of antique painting as 
those of Poussiu. His best performances have a remarkable 
dryness of manner, whioh, though by no means to be recom- 
mended for imitation, yet seem perfectly to correspond to 
that ancient simplicity which distinguishes his style.. ..In. 
the latter part of his life he changed from his dry manner to 
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te mnoh aofter and ricliet." And be prooeedi to compare liia 
jDode of defiling villi "ancient fabloB." which "were Lis 
fcyoutite Bubjwtji," with tiiat at" Eubans, W the disadTftntage of 
iflie latter. DiscouiBe V. 

P.14S. Grottaqva. TbU adjective ia derived Irom grotto. Some 
pottoea in the nuiglibourhoud of Naples, which were explored 
iB the tenth, century, were found tn ooutain a number of figures 
b the moat OTerstrained stjle of comical aatire and oartciLlure ; 
^■nd trom them the ItalisiiB leomt tn call all drawings of that 
^nd " grotesque." 

Xb. Horace begiuM hit art of poetry. Hoiaoe's linea ure — 
" Humano capiti cervioem piutor equLiom 
JuLigere si velit. et vajisa induoere plumaii 
Undiqae collaiia membiu, ut tiurpiter atiuni 
Dcainat in piacfctn mulier formoHii £npi;me, 
Spcottttuin adminiii riaum teoeatiB, amioi?" 

Thufl imilnted by Bjrou— 

" Who vrauld not luugli if Lawrence, hirtd to gtacu 
Hia costly oanva* with eai'U ftatter'd faod, 
Abuse his art, till Nature with a. blush 
Saw oita grow centaurs underneath hia bnishf 
Or ahould soma limner join for show or aiUe 
A maid of honour to a mermuid'u tail V " 

lb. Bartlwlomeie Fair. A &ir in the neighbourhox) of I 
XoudoQ, which has been for some time dlBoontiuued. 

lb. A L/uteh Kermit. A Dutch fair, 

F. 119. Davenaiit, Sir W,, was a poet and dramatist of M 
•iderabte popularity lu the reigu of Charles II. He Buoceeded | 
Ben Jonaou in the oSi^e of Poet Laureate. 

lb. HippooralBt. Ha may be called the father of medical ' 
soienue: tiie value of which ha certainly exemplified in his 01 
person, aiiioe he lived upwards of ninety-nine jeara; bci 
bom at Cos in 160 b.o., and dying 361. 

P. ISl. LfoX., CharUf F, ondi'Vaticwi., weiecontemporariee; 

wbKSe tline, as boa been meatii}ned Id previoua notes, ItuffarllB 
aod the oilier artiata flouriahed, oa did also Arioalo aod 
iavaili. If, however, a geniua for poetry is, as miiuy 
will oertalnly thjnk, a higher endogrmeat of Nature than a 
talnut for pointing and sculpture, then the judgment of Dryden, 
that the excellence of Arioato must yield to that of BaffoeUe 
and the k-bU will piobably ba disputed. 

lb. At Old tiiae poetry i» better prUBtiaed, Thia also will only 
In aduiitteil by thosH who think that the painters of that day 
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P. 152. ATtetoile. Drjiicn it 
his tmntiaB ooncetoing poetry, 
aooonnt of Aristotle's dootrine U tliat it showB tLat Dryltn 
" who BCaroely ever meatiooa Ariatotle without dUcoveriiig tliat 
be lioJ looked ooty at tbe wrong aide of the tapestry " (a tmiis- 
latiaoX "Jias misimderatood him here, riuoe. what he makcH tha 
Greek Bay of pbilosopkcrs, be does io reality any oaly of tlie 
vulgar." 

P, laS. Tu nUiil, ttc, UiDerva being tkepatroneBS of learning 
and the fine arts. " You will neither do uor Bay anything on 
vrhioli BbL' does not look with favour." 

lb. SophoeUt and Euripidet. It ia a remarkable proof o: the 
very atif^j.t s'tiolarBhip really posBeased by Drydeii, that he 
m ki'H no mention of jCaohylua liere as a guide ; putting even 
Euripides boforo iiim. Indeed, the mtution of him, a few 
p<igi:s back, UB one from whose practice, among otheie, Aiistotls 
had drawn hia rules, ia ncArly, if not quite, tbe only mention of 
him that lie tver ra^es. 

lb. Lopet de Vega. This great Spaaish dramatist lived in 
Ihn reign uf Philip n. W. Bontt points out that the aUte- 
ment ot bit practice here given in the text is not accurate. 
Lo|iez de Vega, did indeed " dcBp.ae the rules made by others, 
but he made uo new regulations. 

P. 1S6. Montawma was the name of one of the eharactera in 
Dryden's two plays, the 'Indian Quuun,' and tlie 'Indian 
Emperor.' Muntezoma was the Emperor of Uexiw when 
CorteB (iiflcovi'red and conquered that country. 

P. IS7. Whm As IciUtLaufm. Tbe following are tbeUoes 
in whicb .:SlneaB shows his compassion — 

" Armu, quibus lietatuB, babe tua ; teqae parentoin 
Miinibus et cineri, si qua eat ea oura, nouitto. 
Uno tamen infolii misenun solabere m 
Xm.'m nm^ni deida cadis," 

.2k s. 827.J 
Translated by Drjden— 

" Untouoh'd thy arms, nntakcn be thy eword, 
Tliy body nn thy parenta I bestow 
To reat Uiy sanl, at least, if shadows know 
Ur bear a sense of human things btlow. 
There to thy fcUow-glio«lB with glory tell, 
'Twas by the great .^ncas liaTid 1 fell." 
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P. iw. Perieht. Drydi 
Bpeare'e earlier plafB ; but 
had little or do »h«TB id it. 

lb. A letting Moorera/l. Moon^raft ia a character in Beanmont 
and Fletobsre 'Koonind Lad]'.' Cutting voi thcu used ' " 
BBone of diiebiDg. ur fnBhioDnble. 

P, 161. Radiit'i EiOier. This dmraa had been written by 
Biiointi at the rcqaest of Hadame de Mamteiion, and " v/as ei- 
bibitud as an entarlainmenl in honour of tlii> EngUali soTeraignB 
fJamea II and Ilia Queen) tliemaelveB after tiieir arrival. 
TW king (Louis SIV.) had, with hfs own hand, made oat the 
list of tlioao «ho were lo be allowed to witnesB it, Belootlng, 
with the must acrupulnns attentioD to nmk, ttio hundred SiimeB 
from those of qIhitu twothouBiind applioanta. And on tlie event- 
ful evening be stationed himeelf at the door of the salooD, whiirh 
vai used oa a tbt-alie, with the lixt of tht intendsd spectators 
in one band, and a, jewelled caoe in the other, letting llkem iu 
one by one, and pointing out to eaebjjieir appointed plaooB." 

^Y(mge'l ' Hietory of France under Vie BouThma,' ii. 298. 
lb. Wytiterley waa the earlior of the four priaaiiMl oomie 
trriters of thin and the next generation, the others being 
Oongreve, Tanbrugh and Farqubur. 
P. 162. The SligMed Maid. This was a oomedj by a Sir A. 
Btapy It'll!. 

" ""I. Obeay. The two oidefplayaof this unliappymao, who 

the early age of thirty- Ihrei^ are 'Venice PreBerved,' 

iind -The Orphan.' W. Scott, iu hia 'Essay on the Dr.ma,' 

Bpeaks ol Olway aa a master of pathos, unanrpasaed even b; 

BbEikeBpeaje hiimielf. 

I lb. tiojihocki ahaaya dreu men at they oughl to be. Tliis I 
the cliaru.cter that Goldstuitli, in hii ■ Betallutioii,' gives t 
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P. 164. Th» SpaniA Friar, W. Scott saya. waa " one ^. ..... 

test and most pnpular of Drydec'e dramalio effiirts." And 
Johnson cbHh the plot of the piece " partioniarly happy for the 
ooitiuidence and coalition of the tragiu and coiuio parts. 

tb. My ^wracteri of Astthony and Ott^palra. " Drvden 
•Itcn-d plays of Shakespeare, for then, and even loug afterw'aids 
every per^ini thought hjnuelf qualtQed for this task, Schlagd'$ 
'Dram. UC a. 28. 

P. K)7. The fhartaHaand the Th^aii. The "PbarBalia," ■ 
I>ocm on civil wars in theeighlb oeotaryof thodty, wusLuoiui't 
vork. The ' Thebaia ' was oa the same subject ss llie gieat 
'-.gedy of .^aohjlua, ' The Seven Chiefs agaiuat Thebes.' 
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P. 168. Oetavia was present. This anecdote, it 5b to be 
feared, is of doubtful authenticity. 

lb. He made up the latter part of the hemistich, I do not 
know that the ** colouring'' to use his own phrase, which Dryden 
has given to this addition, merits the same eulogy ; it is far 
more diffuse than his original — 

*• None so renowned. 
The warrior trumpet in the field to sound ; 
With breathing brass to hurdle fierce alarms, 
And rouse to dare their fate in honourable arms.*' 

P. 169. Homer concludes his action there (with Hector's death). 
In his admirable work on Homer, Mr. H. N. Coleridge quotes, 
with special approval, a sketch of the argument of the conclusion 
of the * Iliad ' from the essay of a French critic, M. Bitaub^. 
** Then (after the death of Patroolus) the hero .... recovers 
the victory ; slays the enemy's chief; honours his friend with 
superb funeral rites; and exercises a cruel vengeance on the 
body uf his destroyer; but finally appeased by the tears and 
prayers of the father of the slain warrior, restores to the old 
mMii the corpse of his son, which he buries with due solem- 
nities," p. 178. 

P. 171. Pelago credaSy etc. Thus translated by Dryden — 

'* It seems as if the Cyclades again 
Were moted up and jostled in the main, 
Or floating mountains floating mountains meet" 

lb. Cynthius aurem vellit, etc A quotation from Virgil's sixth 
• Eclogue' — 

" Quum canerem rages et proelia, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonnit." 

Thus translated by Dryden — 

** But when I tried her tender voice, too young. 
And fighting kings and bloody battles sang, 
Apollo checked my pride." 
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ADSISOK — SELKCrnoBB fhok the Speotatob. By E. Dhoh- 

I S&COH — EesiTB. By P. G. Selbt, M.A., Prinoipnl find Pro- 

" " "' r»l PbrluBopiiT, ricHJ&n OdIIpbo, Pi»iu. 3I.J 

— The Advanoembnt op Lbarninq, 
b. ; Book U.. j> Gd. 
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Bbvoltitioh. By the 

W CONCILIATIOS WITH 

Babrow, M.A., Prinol- 
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AUKRICA. i LinTBA T 

f CAKFBILL— Sbleotionb. ByGsciLS 
f pot, Virbirja Oullege, P&lghi[. 

OOTPEB~Thb Task. Book rv. 

SSTDXN — SATtoice: Absalom ahd Aohitofbel ; The Medal; 
MicFlkpibos Bj J. Caonimi CouJsa, M.A. U. M. 

eOLSBMITH — The Tbatixlbb and The Dssehtes Tillaqk. 
ByAaTmiB EliKBETT. B.A., PrnftsBorot EiigLtah Lllejsture, BlpUn- 
Bionc CDlU'ge, Bumbsy. li. flA Th. Tii-ViLiM {scpatuelj), 
fewfd. U. Tu> Dmbhtkd VitiAOB [-ei.«Hlply), «w.il, li. 

QEAY— Poems. B; John Brasshaw, LL.D., loapector of 

HELPS ESBATH WllITTES IN THE InTBRVALS Oir BuBINKSB, 

By F. J. ROWE. M.A., and W. T. WlBB, H.A. Is. Sil. 

JOHSSOIT — Life or Miltos. By K. Deiqhtos. li. 9d. 

■ACAiniAY— Ebsa? oh Lord Clitb. Bj K. Deiohton. 2s. 

— EasAT ON Warben Hastings. By K. Diugeton. 2b. 6d. 

— QssATCorADDjBo.f. By Pfof. J.W.HaleSiM.A. {in prrparation. 
I XILTOH — PABAnrsE Lost. Books L and 11. By Miobabl 
MidOJiw. B.A., Prorwaor of Logic Bqd MurmI Phl\ii*iphT. Elptln- 
gbiFjfl Colli ge, Butnbi;. II. M. BimAi I. ud IL liepuittly). »nleil. 
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I --Oours. By the same. li. Sd. 

I — Sjuiboh Aoonibtbs. By H. M. Pbhoivai., M. A,, Protessor 

.iPTSturft PteaidcBcj CoUego. Cilcptta. ai. " 

I' WOOTT — The Ladt of the Laeb. By Q. H. Stcabi, U.A.Jj 
~ d PnifauDT »t Eriglleli U»rMii[«, KamUltonKm CollcKl.l 

_ _ Bd, X. CflDio 1.. .r.wed, M, J 

— Tas Lay of tiib Last Minbtbkl. By Q. H, Stuabt, M.A.,fl 

■ad 8. H. Elliot, B.A.. AniaUnt Prolowot of English, Pf-'-'— —■ 
OoUcgB. IfsdTiih 3i. Cuilo L. «ned. id. Okpioi I.-III.. • 
"' U. 3d. iM-b. 
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800TT — Makuiox. ByMioBi^L Hacullait, B,A, Si.; sewed, 
—BoEXBY, By the lame. Si. ; sewed. 2t. Sd. 
SHASEBFEASE~Tbe Tkxpkbt. By K. DBianTON, late 
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